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Anil Pathak 


MODERN MALADY : 
ATROPHY OF MIND AND HYPERTROPHY OF HEART 


" I was neither at the hot gates 

Nor fought in the warm rain 

Nor Knee deep in the salt march, heaving a cutlass . 
Bitten by flies, fought" ` 


"The awful daring of a moment's. surrender 


By this and by this only, we have existed"? 
"She (action) seemed higher than a wall"? 


"There was no going back ... © God 
What a chance missed!"4 


"Men act badly sometimes without being 
Worse than other"® 
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"Inspite of all this, we have not added 


an inch to our stature"® 


` These citations from various illustrious personalities of the 
literary finmanent are a sad comment on modern life with its diminution 
and dislocation of moral values. Scientific progress has made the 
world look a giant but it is inhabitated by pygmies and puny 
underlings. Ours is a world dominated by enervated wills, tired 
bodies, languid hearts, noisy celebrations of trivialities and inanities, 
futile celebrations devoid of any moral commitment. We seem to be 
in rats' alley where the sucked mutilated bones of values are 
scattered. Materialism has overpowred us and eroded humanism 
and spiritualism turning us into hollow men. We are empty shutters 
who can only weave the wind. A morally depleted man can indulge 
only in futile cerebration and self-glorification, unjust justification of 
lapses, logicalization of his failures and pitfalls, in outer spruceness 
which can't cleanse the inner dross, in frowns that don't win crowns 
and, in inane stances of futility. The most sought-after commodity in 
man's life since time immemorial has been tranquility and modem 
man devises pseudo means and ways to secure it forgetting that 
tranquility evades and eludes those who are averse to moral integrity. 
Tranquility does not come from moral laxity, pursuit of flesh and 
indulgence in passivity and folly. 
Writers are the mirrors of society and a modern writer probes 
deeper into the subconscious and the unconsciouis to discover the 


| 


complexities and subtleties of inner life. They present men at war 
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with themselves. Now overt strife is dwarfed into insignificance 
before inner strife. The psychological probing into the depths of 
human nature has been the death of the conventional hero with a 
heroic fortitude and commitment in pursuit of moral righteousness. 
Now the hero is bared to his essence. 

Human consciousness has very deep layers and buried deep 
under the conscious are the subconscious and the unconsciou and 
such buried thoughts keep coming to the surface. Modern writer 
regards each individual as a lonely soul and gives more importance 
to the individual than to the society. Now the theme of literary 
creations is not the relationship between gentility and morality or 
loneliness and love but man's relationship with hjmself. 

Human psyche, according to J.W. Beach is not a simple 
entity functioning logically, rationally and predictably, Psyche is a 
vast fluid, a vaporous mass, "a welter of sensations and impressions, 
so instantaneous and spontaneous that we never become conscious 
of them". Psyche is the focus of experience and modern writers 
offer the richest mines of psycho-analysis with endless variety, with 
characters’ individuality of high romance and imagination. The task 
of a writer is not to edify, console, amuse, improve, encourage, 
frighten, shock or charm but "by the power of the written work to 
make you hear, to make you feel and to make you see." The 
eanescent instant becomes eternity. Writers try to awaken the feeling 
ot that unavoidable solidarity whih binds men to each other. 

Modern man is superficially confident. He is moved with fear 
that may lead to cowardice or bravery. Shakespeare said "We are 


_ Such stuff as dreams are made on..." but new theories have proved 
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that man is an illusion of a dream. Man is alone in the absence of | 
comforting deceptions and so his heart is troubled. He is afraid in 
a world he has not made and the perturbing question is how to 
maintain himself in the face of such persecuting realization. Man is 
a puny deluded creature pursuing the phantoms of his brain ceaseleslly 
which lead him to destruction. Every many. like Don Quixote, 
wanders through his own peculiar realm of delusions. Pursuit of thes 
delusions gives him a transitory happiness but results in ultimate 
tragedy, be it the case of Prufrock, Lord Jim, The Wastelanders or 
any body. They have their own illusions/visions. Man lives in a 
hostile environment and only the sense of his own moral value, his 
own self-respect, the heroic discharge of his duty can lend some 
substance, some credibility to this existence. All these characters 
are atrophied heroes and they lack the fibre of moral commitment 
and their failures, their sins are consequenced by this atrophy which 
mothers terrible sufferings. 


Between the idia 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 

Falls the shadow 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
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Falls the shadow 


Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the shadow 


This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 


Not with a band but with a whimper? 


. What is thos shadow? It is the shadow of the atrophied will 
that does not allow the translation of notion into deed, the causes 
a yawning hiatus between thought and action, that takes us to the 
shady kingdom of dreams, fancies and images of self-exaltation. If 
we replace the word 'world' in last three lines with ‘thought’ or 
‘desire’ then the last line finds a suitable manifestation in fissured and ` 
punctured projects which take birth in mind witha bang but because 
of impotency of morality and atrophy of will end with a whimper, 
for where is that heart which bubbles with action and sacrifice :` 


Blood shaking my heart z 
The awful daring of a moment's surrender 
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Whichan an age of prudence can never retract 


By this, and this only, we have existed'® 


In the case of Lord Jim of Conrad, the lapse is caused by a 


soft spot within him and the rottenness of his heart. On a calm night 


in the Red Sea while Jim on the bridge, lulled into a sense of . 


delicious and perfect secuirty, is awaiting the end of his watch, his 
ship Patna collides with a submerged wreck. There are eight hundred 
sleeping pilgrims who do not realize what has happened. However, 
on the upper deck, panic breaks out among officers who lower a 
boat with feverish haste. There are no boats for the pilgrims. Jim, 
disdainful of the officers' terror, watches in utter disgust, but suddenly 
he jumps into the boat. 

It is at this crisis that he fails to stand by his illusion of bravery. 
It is this lapse for which all the rest of his life he has to atone. This 


lapse makes him an anti-hero, an unheroic hero, an atrophied hero | 


who has an idealized conception of his own self but has not the 


strength of will. Jim is a romantic who has great ability i in the abstract 
but fails to act when the call for action comes. He acts like.a 
coward in the moment of crisis. Romantic i imagination makes modem 
men see themselves as heroes but it also excites imaginary fears and 
terrors which paralyze their will to act. Such heroes are extremely 
sensitive and can't endure even the least dishonour and offer logic 
as a face-saving device. 

Jim has artless smile, youthful Seriousness, sober talks, manly 
bearing, ingrained confidence and laudable self-control. His 


imagination is stimulated by light reading and he considers himself an | 
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example of devotion on duty, as unflinching as a hero in a book. His ` 
inner existence is compounded of airy filaments of self-glorification. 
"He saw himself saving people from sinking ships, cutting away 
masts in a hurricane, swimming through a surf with a line ... He 


confronted savages on tropical shores, quelled mutinies on the high 


. seas and in a small boat upon the ocean kept up the hearts of 


despairing men."'' Such abilities in abstract are paradoxical and 
deceptive and slink in moments of decision and crises. Concretization 
of ability is imperative in the journey of life for the resolution of 
arduous tasks and shakiness at a crucial juncture exposes a man. 
Evasion of responsibility and shirking from real action are the 
paramount features of modern man and-Jim is no exception. An 
oversensitive imagination may plunge one in imaginary exploits of 
temerity but the confrontation with actuality sets in timidity for the 
requisite fibre of moral integrity is missing. Moral rectitude enables 
a man to tide over ordeals and rise to the occasion while moral 
turpitude, laxity and hollowness disable and paralyze the will to act, 
only to by surrounded by an abyss of unrest. Remorse, then, is 
justified in imaginary ifs and buts but the time is past and opportunity 
is lost. Initial recoil and subsequent remorse don't and can't make 
anyone a hero : "When all men finched, then - he felt sure - he alone 
would know hoow to deal with the spurious menace of wind and 
seas." "If they had been, I would have swum back ... I would 
have gone back and shouted alongside ... I would have begged 
them to take me on the board ... I would have had my chance." 

'- Too much brooding made a Hamlet inert. Excessive brooding 
is hostile to manly action as it tangles thoughts and makes confusion 
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predominant. Failures then are sought to be justified : "so fervent ` 
was his longing to justify somehow, somewhere, his own inner vision 
of himself that any breath of his tainted past acted as an inexorable 
goad driving him to escape from the threatening shadow." Runious  j, 
errors are not easily atonable and expiation tends to be elusie, In mi 
the end, he loses his life in an act of self-immolation and suicide, "an pr 
act of purely romantic histrionics",'> the final flight from ridicule, of 
Atrophied minds tend to be introspective and Jim is one such fellos inc 
but his introspective revelation of constraints can't set aglow his lack. tak 
of grit. The bribhe of sentiment can't compensate lack of moral mc 
integrity. Jim does not every learn the truth of his pretences, his cra 
habit of flinching form evey minor risks. Heroic fantasies may feed dee 
romantic ego but can't belie reality. Dreams prove to be his destructie pu 
element for living a dream calls for a moral commitment. He may fac 
read Shakespeare but can't emulate Shakespearean heroes' exploits. int 
Jim, in fact, is a\cold self-centered egotist who thinks that he He 
is above others, higher than the rest. This assumed superiority is che 
only in thoughts and dreams not in real action. He is rightly called ot 
` a classic case of "Psychic Masturbation’. His capacity to sacrifice P0¢ 
the concrete for the abstract, the real for the ideal, the living tissue Lor 
of emotion for the veiled and inscrutable dream makes him a cold the 
figure who feels more and acts less. His coldness brings the gross uni; 
dereliction of duty and he does not Own it. Rather clumsily, he says sub 
that it just happened to him. "I had jumped ... it seems" Man needs | "Al 
to come to terms with ugly reality within, Flaws could lead a man 
to disintegration but the real assessment of flaws can bring spiritual ae 
salvation. His tragic course, however, leads him to self-knowledge P™ 
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and though self-immolation lies his path of salvation. 

Jim is a youth of excellent motives possessing a mind drenched 
in ideals, a youth enticed by a vision that contantly eludes him. 
Unable to make the right decision at the opportune time, he commits 
mistake in judgement and makes hairline decisions dictated by 


predispositions and by the exigencies of the moment ... Jim's draks 


. of a heroic role slip from him as the moves from a purgatory of 


indecision in to an active vision of hell..."!6 "His life necessitates the 
taking into account in an inconclusive manner of certain issues ot'a 
moral nature." Really Jim is the study of a man whose will is 
craven, who is active in his intentions and disastrously passive in 
deeds, whose real conduct in a crisis is ignobloe. "He is a man who 
pursues a glamorous dream at the same time as he flees from an ugy 
fact. In him the best and the basest of human motives are ominously 
interwoven. In imagination, he is a hero; in actuality, he is a coward. 
He is both a martyr and a betrayer - a Christ."!8 Atrophied will 


| chases and possesses Prufrock of T.S. Eliot. The theme of inability 


to take the first step owing to sterility of will is presented by the 
poet. The hero flinches from even proposing to his beloved. For 
Lord Jim, it was the matter of life and death but to Prufrock even 
the proposal appears so gigantic a task tantamount to rolling the 
universe into a ball. Mere sterile yearning for anything can't be a 
Substitute for the-vital, positive and passionate tryst with action. 
"Ah, my sterile heart! I have behaved badly from the start." 

In Prufrock, inaction is fathered by the discordant subjective 
and objective seles whose mutuality of concord results in the 
Prosperity of action. Prufrock is another Jim, though with a slight 
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subtle difference. He is everyman and his malaise is the affliction of ie 
every modern man devoid of faith. Prufrock even considers the aq eet 
of proposal worthless as his pseudo knowledge of ladies make him 
form an opinion about them. Prufrock is hypersensitive and so T 
debates within, the implications of his action and prefers to plunge nei 
` in fancies that will provide him an escape from himself. It is well said. cor 
that self is more distant than the galaxies : "And indeed there will be mc 
time ... To prepare a face to meet the face that you meet."2° ber 
His tension reaches a climax and a plaintive moan escapes his! Ge 
lips : "Should then I presume And how should I begin"?! Wouldit cri 
have not been better if he had been a pair of ruged claws scuttling cot 
across the silent sas? rea 
Over intellecutalization, brood over pros and cons and the are 
spurious suppositions of reactions, constitute modern malaise. With stre 
rationalization comes defeatism that supersedes positivism and saps, fea 
vitality leading to the conclusuion of the worthlessness of the action He 
"Would it have been worth while?" Permanent and fruitful relationships! pas 
are made through warmth and vitality but the embedded frustration adı 
has debilitated him. The nail of anticipated faiolure awes him. A life @s 
fined on the watery diet of triviality, rut and futility can't have any 
substance. Such a life becomes a hollow sham to be measured not int 
in tasks and deeds but in coffee spoons. In the heart of modem man Wi 
lies the tragedy. Man's failure to translate his thoughts into action is be 
the root cause of his tragedy. Spiritual paralysis leads to mere tedious T°! 
argumentation devoid of volition and emotion. There is gap betwee! 
the idea and the execution because resolution is not backed by# 


strong action. Reveries and dreams may offer man a temporanji 
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respite. Man drowns either way whether indulging in dreams of 
escape or awakened to reality. 

Gerontion too like Prufrock is another case of atrophied will 
who accepts that he is a dull head among windy spaces, that he has 
neither been at the hot gates nor took the risks that required moral 
courage. He says that in the pretentiousness and inhibitions of the 


modern society, the will power, the vitality of feelings all are 


_ benumbed and people have become rotten and hollow from inside. 


Gerontion lives in world of lonely individuals with shattered will and 
crippled emotional capacity. Faith is smothered by drab 
commercialization, scientific enlightment and ratinalism. Chances for 
real action are evaded and a life of total inaction is lived. All relations 
are denuded of warmth. Life has become an abstraction only. The 
stream of thoughts or a plunge in dreams seems an escape. "Neither 
fear not courage saves us" because they are for the wrong things. 
Heroism must be prompted by deep faith. He says, "I have lost my 
passion. Why should I need to keep it. Since what is keep must be 
adulterated." It is rightly said that : "Man, the voyager, should reach 
a still point consider the past and future with equal mind" 

Man must not merely fare weil but fare forward to remove 
internal darkness, deprivation, desitution. If that is achieved, there 
will be a release from inner and outer compulsion. Then, there will 
be concentration without elimination. The, atrophied will have a 
rejuvenation, reinvigoration and man will deserve to be called man 
filled with spiritual enlightenment leading to real advancement. Then, 
a Jim would not seek redemption in ambivalent exercises. Then, an 
Prufrock would not shirk from making a proposal. Then, a Gerontion 
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would not sit in a decayed house but be truly himsefl. Then, n 
shadow will fall between emotion and action. Then, he will not Tr 
"Shape without form, shade without colour paralysed force, gestur 


withouit motion." Pr 
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Umed Singh 


Why Theory? 


These days there is a lot of talk about theory-- not theory of - 


literature but pure and plain theory as if it exists for its own sake. 
In academic circles it is believed that theory has changed the nature 
of literary studies but the people who say this do not mean literary 
theory to be the systematic account of the nature of literature and 
of the methods for analyzing it. They have some thing else in their! 
mind when they talk of 'theory’. They seem to suggest that there is 
too much talk of non- literary issues whose relation to literature is 
difficult to establish. 

What is theory then? Partly the answer lies in the term theory 
itself which slides in two directions. F irst, It indicates an established 


set of propositions, for example Newton! theory of Gravity of 


Einstein's theory of Relativity (E = MC); second, it signals) 


speculation or guess, for instance, we hear people saying like this 


fis theory does not sound convincing’. Theory in literary studies iS 
not only an account of the nature of literature or methods for its | 


study but it means Many more things which are hard to define. It l 


i 
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may be called a new genre whose impact can be felt on different 
disciplines having no apparent connection or contiguity. As Jonathan 


Culler rightly observes: 


The most convenient designation of this miscellaneous 
genre is simply thé nick name theory, which has come 

to designate works that succeed in challenging and 
reorienting thinking in fields other than those to which 
they apparently belong. This is the simplest explanation 
of what: makes something count as theory. Works 
regarded as theory have effects beyond their original 
fields.! ; 


Of late, writings from diverse fields have been generously 
taken by people engaged in the field of literary studies because their 
analyses of language, history, culture, and human psychology tend 
to offer new and persuasive accounts of textual and cultural matters. 
Thus genre ‘theory’ includes works of diverse disciplines such as 
philosophy, political theory; psychoanalysis, science studies, social 
and intellectual history, anthropology, art history, film studies, gender 


Studies, linguistics and many others. These disciplines are useful in 


_ their respective fields but they become 'theory’ when these disciplines . 


and the arguments contained in them become productive for people 
and. academicians who are not studying these disciplines. In other 
word, works which attain the status of ‘theory' influence people's 
views and make them think and react differently about their objects 


| Of study. Thus critical response is also altogether. different. Aijaz 
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Atraet in his notable book In Theory makes an interesting 
observation regarding theory: "The notable development in literary 
Kies, as these have evolved in all the English-speaking countries 
over the past quarter-century or so, is the proliferation, from a great 
many critical positions, of what has come to be known simply as 
Ie Qt. 6 $ ia 
It evident that theory has come to stay sodi it has made. its | 
presence felt in all the academic institutions all though the world. We : 
miss an important link if we try to understand theory without | 


understanding certain questions which are as important as theory 


_ itself. Some of these questions which demand our immediate critical 


attention are: What is theory in the contemporary sense? Does it ' 


convey the same sense which the word ‘poetics conveys? Who 


produces theory, for whom, in what conditions? Is it of recent 


origin? How has it evolved? What does it aim at and what are its 
common assumptions? Why it is necessary and above all what does 7 


theory imply i in the context of literature? The present paper attemp i 


to analyze the questions which have a direct bearing on the general 
principles underlying theory especially literary theory. 


As literature is our primary concern we tend to understand 
and discuss these questions related to theory in the context of 


literature alone though 'theory' as a concept isa wide term which 


can be applied i in diverse fields such as science, medicine, space; 
and social sciences, It i 1S not easy to reduce theory toa definite and } 
final definition and equally difficult is the task'to delimit the area and | 


aims of literary theory which as an academic discipline gained formal. 


recognition in 1960s i in Cea Britain and the United. States: . Thou 
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3 the concept of theory is as old as literature is but its scope, definition 


and application keeps on changing and it is always evolving towards 
more sophisticated forms: Literary theory has been defined differently _ 
by. different thinkers. A piece of writing-- novel, poem, essay and 


play-- is always open to interpretation and evaluation. But 


. interpretation is not arbitrary but according to some theoretical 


framework. It is a broad framework which deals simultaneously 
with texts concerned with the study of literature and culture by - 
feminists, Marxists and those whose primary vocation is literature 
but they are also deeply interested i tm certain branches of linguistics, 
psychoanalysis, philosophy ete. If we understand this term in historical 
perspective, it includes work s influenced by the practices, discourses 
and texts of feminism, marxism; psychoanalysis; linguistics, semiotics 
and continental philosophy of the last 40 years, including all the 
various disciplines, fields and, again, discourses, ideas and 
approaches gathered eee under the label 'structuralism' or 
‘poststructuralist."3 


Sometimes the sthidesits, due to ignorance, confuse the term 


theory with criticism and they tend touse these terms interchangeably. 


Literary criticism helps the readers to understand and appreciate the 
meaning of a work of art but literary theory does many things apart 


‘from helping the reader to reach at the meaning of a text. Theory 
_ Is the set of broad assumptions: about literature and function of 


criticism. The range of criticism is restricted to a textor an author 


/ whereas the range of literary theory is very wide which includes - 
_ Many subtle questions suchas how a work of art is produced, how 


it ought to be read. What are the conditions in which the meaning 


Ps 
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“is produced? How does a work of art mean what it means? What. 
effects does a work of art produce in the mind of the reader? Dogs. 


the subjectivity of the reader contribute to the meaning of art? Is 


; D an +449 d atext without bei i 
meaning an objective reality? One may rea being. 


conscious of theory-- Marxist, Feminist, Psychoanalytical or any 


other theory and one can also read a text without conscioysly. ` 


applying any literary theory. For instance, a reader while reading 


a text keeps in mind the economic conditions of society, its modes 
of production and class system; he is applying Marxist theory of 


literature. Similarly a reader may reach at the meaning of a text by: 


concentrating on the details which show the working of unconscious 


mind, he is reading the text from the psychoanalytical angel. In other , 


words, literary criticism may the practical side of literary theory but 
the two are not synonymous and hence cannot be used 


interchar.eably. 


As stated earlier, the objecf of literary criticism may be a; 


particular work or a particular author or its object may be a set 
of books or a set of authors. The pontemporan theory is usually 
generalization about literature and other issues which go into the 
making of literature and its meaning. In fact, criticism and. literary 
theory, as is understood ‘in contemporary sense, are not antithetical 
concepts. In fact, the latter paves the way for the practice of the 
former. The process is scientific-the application of the general 
principles to the individual wotks. Theory is used to describe? 
wide range of approaches from the Marxist to the post structuralis™ 
anthropological and reader-response approach to literature. Howev™ 
Wimsat and Bradbrooks use the term ‘theory’ in referring to the 
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broad theoretical assumptions of literature even in the case of Horace; 


a writer of classical age, and Thomas Aquinas, a thirteen century 


writer. Since we are living in the age of 'theories' we tend to apply 


and understand this term -in the contemporary sense. However the 


fact remains that theory has always existed, may be with different 


‘nomenclature in different ages, and it is concerned with general 


theoretical frame.work which provides a system by whichexperience 
can be organized. | 

The earliest work of ‘theory was Aristotle's Poetics. Aristotle 
wrote this book keeping in mind the Greek literature but what he 
wrote is still relevant especially his theory of tragedy. He gives his 
main attention to tragedy because it contains within itself the essence 
of all the arts. If we recall his famous definition of tragedy, it is- 
evident that Aristotle perhaps is the first critic to offer a reader- 


centred approach to literature. Tragedy, then is an imitation of an 


action that is serious , complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 


language embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the several 
kinds being found in separate parts of the play; in the form of 
action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting the proper 
purgation of these emotions. (Prof. Butcher's) 
Aristotle describes that there are six elements which go into 
the making of a tragedy. These elements are: song, scenery, diction, 
lot, character and thought. He devotes more space to the description 
f plot, character and thought, as he considered these elements 
more important than the remaining three elements. He is also keen 
to show the effects of tragedy on the audience. In sixteenth century 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote Apology for Poetry which further elaborates 
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the definition of literature first given by Ovid who had declared in 


his writings that aim of literature was to teach by delighting. Sidney | 


draws heavily on classical authors such as Cicero and Quintillian, 


He also gains support from Horace in his attempt to make pleasure 
as the primary aim of reading literature. Sidney went one step ahead 
and distinguished literature from other forms of writing and declared 
that eine of pleasure:to the reader is the primary aim of literature, 
Any moral if it drawn from the work is subordinate to the primary 
aim, Asa literary theorist Sidney's contribution to literature is immense 
indeed though what he wrote was about literature in general and 
not about individual works by the authors. 

Literary theory was further advanced by Samuel Johnson 
whose Lives of the Poets and "Preface to Shakespeare" are 


` important landmarks in the history of critical theory. In his "Life of ` 


Milton" he wrote that poetry is "the art of uniting pleasure with truth, 


by calling i imagination to the help of reason." In fact, Johnson started i 


` the tradition of practical ctiticism by writing detailed commentary on 
the work of a single author. Peter Barry rightly observes: "The 
extension of this practice to works other than those thought to be 
the direct product of divine i inspiration marks a significant moment 
of progress in the development of secular humanism." 
Further impetus to literary theory was provided by the 
Romantics: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats and Shelley. William 


Wordsworth's "Preface to Lyrical Ballad" „raises some problematic : 
questions regarding literature. Some of these questions are: what is | 
the nature of poetic language? And what is the relationship between] 
literature and other kinds of writing? These questions are still relevant | 
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and are debated and discussed by literary theorists even in modem 
times. Later on Wordsworth and Coleridge differed on the question 
of the nature of poetic language and left the debate open- -ended to 


be probed and settled by the theorists of future generation. Coleridge 


differs from almost all the English critics before him in his inclination 


for theoretical criticism. He was not much concemed with the analysis 
of a finished work. His concern, as he defined i in Biographia | 
Literaria was, "to reduce criticism to a system by the deduction of 
causes from principles involved in our faculties" and his aim was "to 
establish the principles of writing rather than to furnish rules how to 
pass judgement or what has been written by others."? l 
After Coleridge, Shelley came on the scene to strengthen the ` ” 
critical theory which by this time had taken a definite shape. Shelley 
assigned a high role to poets. as they are the "unacknowledged 
legislators of the world." He takes the broadest possible view of 
poetry. Poetry for Shelley accomplishes two things: first, it generates 
new material of knowledge, power and pleasure; secondly, it enables 


a person to reproduce and arrange that new knowledge according 


to a certain rhythm. Poetry i is divine. It is the centre of knowledge. 
Commenting on the nature of language Shelley says that poetry 
"strips the veil of familiarity from the world."6 Here Shelley seems 
to be propagating the same ideas which the Russian Formalists 
advance after one hundred years. Shelley's remark that poetry is 
bom of inspiration or ecstasy establishes his kinship with Freud who 
holds that mind is made of conscious and unconscious elements. 
The idea of ‘elevation’ which was originally enunciated by Longinus 
was eniorged by Shelley. Like other Romantics, Shelley understands 
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‘the importance of unconsciousness mind in the act of poetic creation, 
a el gee ir 
John Keats did not write any treatise of critical theory aş- 
- other Romantics did but his poetry is based on a particular theoreticay, 


| framework which can be deduced from the letters he had written 
to his friends and acquaintances. He recognizes the strength of 
unconscious aal which along with conscious mind, goes into the 
making of poetry. In his letter to his friend Hamilton Reynolds, 
Keats disapproves the poetry which has a 'palpable design'. He 
explained the cancept of 'negative capability’ in a letter to his brothers 


George and Thomas. He says that poetry is created by the poet 


when he is "capable of being in uncertainties, Pee douna 


without any irritable reaching after facts and reason." 


Literary theory i is continuously evolving and more strength is | 


added to it by the writers of Victorian period such as George Eliot, 
Matthew Arnold and Henry James. -These writers and literary 


theorists add different dimensions to literary theory as it was handed _ 
down to them by their predecessors. Matthew Arnold's contribution | 


‘to literature and literary criticism is also very significant. Function of 


criticism, according to Amold, is not merely a judgement in literature 


but a "disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that | 


-is known and thought in the sso el thus to establish a current 
of fresh and true ideas."8 


\ At this: stage the broad outlines at the growth of literary | 
theory which emerge from the theoretical principles of various litera" 
critics seem to move in two directions. The critical principles of 
Samuel Johnson, Matthew Amold and later TS Eliot and FR Leavis 


LA Rich 
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-individual texts-and individual authors whereas critical assumptions 
of Sidney, Wordsworth, Coleridge, George Eliot and Henry James 


‘tend to tackle big issues related to literature. These issues, as Peter 


Barry summarizes, are: ey, 


Z 


How are literary works structured? How do they affect 
readers or audience? What is the nature of literary 
language? How does literature relate to the 
contemporary and matters of politics and gender? What ; - 
can be said about literature from a philosophic point of 
view? What is the nature of the act of literary’ - 


contposition?? 


Interestingly these issues (big issues) and.concerns coincide 
with the issues raised-by theorists in 1960s and 1970s. In other 


| words, these thinkers prepared the ground for the full growth of 


theories in the post Second World War period. In the twentieth 
century, F.R. Leavis, T:S Eliot, William Empson and I.A: Richards _ 
played an important role for changing the course of English literature, 


‘literary criticism and literary theory. ` 


: Before theories 'invaded' the academic and intellectual scene, 


| two modes of criticism-Scrutiny school of Leavis and New criticism- 
“reigned supreme in the field of literary criticism. These two schools, 
influenced as they were from the works of T.S. Eliot, influenced the 
| reading, writing, teaching and evaluation of wok of art upto 1960s. 
ER. Leavis tried to synthesize the critical principles emanated from 
| T.S Eliot and I.A. Richards. He and his spouse Q.D continued the 
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debate on several critical issues. But he failed to define his CTitjeg 2 


terms. In his attempt to study literature without placing it inig wh 


b 


‘contexts-~’ social, historical, cultural, economic etc. - he in fac li 


„disconnects literature from "language studies, from historic St? 
considerations and from philosophic considerations."!° Leavis Wat the 


also against 'theorizing' his critical practice, though there exited; d 


> definite theoretical pattern in his writings as critics-later observed it as 
. D Wi 
The New critics talked about the autonomy of the text. Thei 


; Ns i 4 ( Cc 
excessive preoccupation with words, images, symbols, paradox, : 
i ; ee 


irony etc. make them óverlook other important issues which go into 


the. making of literature and which also influence and affect the ° 


quality of literature. But they did not spell out a systematic theory, 
The prolonged absence of a well-defined theoretical framework 
‘ led to the upsurge of theory in 1970s. If we recall the debate and 


" arguments between FR.'Leavis and Wellek in the pages of Scrutiny ` 


in 1937 where Wellek demands explanation from Levis regarding 
the absence of theoretical framework in Leavis' practical criticism, 


it becomes evident that some thing was amiss in the kind of criticism . 


Leavis was Propagating, While reading Leavis' Evaluations Wellek 
found that close reading of the Romantics was offered to the readers 
in a theoretical vacuum. In fact literary theorists try to answer those 
questions which Levis failed to answer, ` 3 


As Aijaz Ahmad pointed out that there was sudden spurt of i 


theories during the post Second World War period. Interestingly it 
“ coincides with ‘high period of decolonization’. Many countries of 
African and Asian continent got liberation from the imperial rule. 


He ascribes the rise of theory to many important political, cultural 


wh: 


i 
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itiq and economic factors which were more forcefully evident in countries ` 
in it which had been recently liberated from imperial powers. The newly ` 
\ 
fact liberated countries were busy in consolidating the national-bourgeois 
rica A 
wa the hands of the newly dominant classes as a result of expanding 


ed i 


edit 
hej WS declared to be the determinate ideological form for progressive 


state in their respective countries. The wealth was concentrating in 


dynamic of global capitalism. It was only in this period of the 


"ascendancy of the national-bourgeois state that cultural nationalism 


i 
i cultural production".'! But gradually complacency set in and the 
Ox 


___ feeling of nationalism got diluted which further disillusioned people 
0 s S 
i about cultural nationalism. Aijaz Ahmad summarizes his argument: . 
e 


E We thus have a specific conjunction of elements: a 
o radical literary theory in the moment of repudiating the 
E ' Marxist component of its own past; the rise and fall of 
uy the national bourgeois state in the 'Third world’ as the | 
ee object of this radicalism's passion: capitalism’ global 
g offensive and, by the late 1980s, its global triumph; the 
| _ ascendancy, in the theoretical: realm, of post 
ed structuralism. The rise and fall of nationalist ideology in 
e the recent history of this literary theory is thus coincided 
e with other theoretical developments as well as with 
A. + more directly political developments in the world.” 
i 
4 In the twentieth century the study of literature developed from 
0 


a limited range of perspectives, beliefs and ideological assumptions 
e. which had remained isolated and which in the past had not been ~ 
al 
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questioned and cross checked by other assumptions. In the Want, 


of a broad theoretical framework, certain questions about literature 


could not be asked. As a result, various theoretical approache, ' 


developed which aimed at engaging with "the process of reading 
from a number of different positions" which in the past had been 
"overlooked, elided, suppressed or silenced, consciously or 
otherwise." These theoretical approaches employ the language of 


other disciplines, disciplines different from literary studies, in order 


to restore balance and to ask and address those questions whic | 


had been neglected or which had been considered unimportant in 
` the past. Hitherto neglected questions and texts are brought to the 
fore. These theoretically informed approaches to the study of literature 
and culture provided various counterpoints from which different . 
subtle meanings and ‘identities’ could be understood and grasped.’ 
These meanings and identifies do not necessarily converge on the 
same point. The disagreement and difference make room for ‘further 
positions and identities’. This accounts for various discourses and 
philosophies within one movement. Today there are different versions 
of one school of thought. There are various feminist discourses and 
various Marxism versions which can not be reduced to one formula. 
Th place of conformity, there is differ ence; in place of homogeneity, 
“there is heterogeneity. As Julian, Wolfrevs argues: 


provide Ue mean, as already remarked, for alternati\< 
voices, even dissenting voices, instead of being spoken 


for by some single authoritative voice, to challenge the 
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ny power of those who had previously assumed the right | 
| _to speak for all; whether in the form of a single, 
eso dominant political party or politician, or through the 
ng voice of a critic such as F.R Leavis, who presumed to 
gi tell us that there was a 'great tradition' in English 
r > literature and what exactly did or did not belong to 
of that tradition. Í i ` 
ler is 
ch: Of all the questions related to literary theory, the ‘question of, 


in reading’ is of paramount importance. The concerns and outcome of 
he various readings are the same. 'Reading' here does not mean a . 
I traditional way. of reading: "Reading ‘here suggests a manner of 
nt interpreting our world and the text which is part of that world. As _ 
d. the world we are living in is varied, so are its people and their 
he conventions, traditions and cultures. Through the text, whether 
ei symbolic, cultural or literary, we get to know the people and people 
nd get to Know us. Differences on personal, social, temporal, cultural — 
ns and demographical level are thus sharply highlighted. This kind of 
nd -réading is not a singular act rather it contains 'multitudes' which 
la. refuses to be reduced,to one formula. It assumes an abstract shape 
ty, asa theory. Every reading i is necessarily different from other because 
every time it ‘explores the text from different level and different 
perspective. It is always an open-ended and ‘incomplete’ reading. 
Reading then can not be reduced to a theory as ‘theory’, Tom 
` Cohen remarks, ' never quite meant "theory" to begin with, but a 
- different sort of praxis; one that, for the moment, we may call anti- 
i mimetic, epistemo-political. "5 In other Mors the question ef reading, 
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as it is being grounded i in analytical acts, seeks to "exceed, > Esca. the 
or otherwise resist the generalizing and totalizing contours, the Ve as 
idea, ofa theory."!® ; = sor 
Theory came to dominate the scene when tradition, lite 
approaches to art were no longer capable of dealing with modernih pra 
In fact; the rise of theory is as important an event as was th anc 
replacement of Aristotelian poetics by philosophical aestheticismg cor 
the threshold of the nineteenth century.""” The Aristotelian poetiy in 
"offered rules for making works of art whereas the emerging aesthetiy Op: 


declared art to be. knowable. It was shift from "making" artu Po! 


"cognizing" art. This-change invalidated the eighteenth centuy &% 
~ distinction between the "sister arts" as exemplified by Lessing! fur 
LaoKoon. Lessing contrasted.the verbal and pictorial art, "wit oth 
poetry as the temporality of verbal Sequence and painting as the fa 
spatiality of the pictorial instant.""8 This distinction privileged verbal an 
arts.as against pictorial arts and it also implied the respective impact all 
of the arts on the recipient: In other words, the individualarts wert col 
differentiated from one another on the basis of operation, medium P*S 


and effect. wt Misti rads 4, _» aa pre 
Theory is analytical and | rel 

ytical an speculative s so it incites us to rethink ` 
rea 


the categories and assumptions which we generally take for granted 
Theory i is also a critique of. common sense as it questions evel): 
thing which appear natural or what has been declared natural. Theo) 


posits the view that what appears natural i is in facta historical ad 
cultural construct. j 


ah 


` The purpose of various methods of theory is to explo- 
laotati orans its workings and structures and to question 
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Cay. the fixed notions of literature. Theon nether understands itera 


Ve as being distinct from other cultural forms nor treat literature as 


something immutable or having universal value. Theory shows that 


l literature is the product of broader discursive and ideological 


practices. The purpose of theory is not to approach literature through 


, another way or through alternative method. As literature and its — 


conventional study "are wholly conventional constructs of the societies. 


in which we live and the systems of belief which maintain the: ` 


_ operation of those societies." Theorized, or to use Eagleton phrase, 
politicized study of literature goes beyond all these methods and 
enables the readers to see "beyond literature, to see how literature 


| functions and is made to function in silent and.invisible ways.’ In 


other word, modern literary theories place a work. of art in a broad 


framework and view itin relation to its interaction with its context - ; 


and with its recipient. The work is never viewed i in isolation rather 


all human faculties upon which art begins to work are taken into 
consideration. The work also affects the context within which it was ; 
produced. It contains within itself cultural norms, values and other 
prevailing attitudes. The emphasis is always’ placed. on the 
relationships which exist between the work of art, nature of its 


reader/recipients and ‘the reality of its context’. Wolfgang Iser makes 


illuminating observation in this gardi 


Theories translate the experience of art into cognition 
which : being criterion- governed- provides an 
opportunity fora heightening ofiawareness, a refining 
of perceptive faculties, and a conveyingo ofunfalsifiable 
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' knowledge. Furthermore, theories set out to explain 
the social and anthropological function of art, and finally, 
’ they: serve as tools for charting the human imagination, 
which is after all the last resort human beings have for 


~- Sustaining themselves.”! 


. Terry Eagleton in his book Literary Theory raises som, 
pertinent questions which have a direct bearing on question of tk 
significance of literary theory. He raises such questions as: What i 


the point of literary theory? What have international politics tod 


- with literary theory? He argues and tries to answer his own questions 
He maintains that literature and literary theory cannot be seen ani 
studied in isolation, They influence and are influenced by the force 
at work in the society. He dismisses the ‘idea of pure theory ani 
pure literature(art for art's sake) as academic myth. He argues that 


The history of modern literary theory is part of the 
political ‘and ideological history of our epoch. From 
P.B. Shelley to Norman N. Holland, literary theory has 
been indissociably bound up with political beliefs and . 
ideological values. Indeed literary theory is less an object E 
of intellectual enquiry in its own right than a particular 
perspective in which to view the history of our times. 


1 


- A literary theorist may not offer ready made solutions to tht 


an 


of 


p roblems: Which are afflicting the lives of people in different parts of the 
the world. But he can not remain undisturbed in a world in which ult 
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one section is always subjugated by the other and where 
"considerable private wealth remains concentrated in the hands of 
a tiny minority, while the human services of education, health, culture 
and recreation for the great majority are torn to shreds." Eagleton 
is very critical of those theories which do not take up real and live 
issues of society. He strongly disapproves nineteenth century criticism 
which explores the ‘endless range of alternatives' but it does not 
address the live issues of the people. 

Modern theories derive their strength from philosophies, or 
disciplines, or ideologies, or critical practices, or even political stance. 
The different sources from which these theories derive their strength, 
account for the different focal points with which they operate. For 
instance, Marxist theory is derived from ideology, reception theory 
from history and phenomenology and hermeneutical theory from the 
detailed explanation of The Bible as a critical practice. In sharp 
contrast to aesthetics, these modern theories of art derive ther 
framework components etc., from sources outside themselves. This 
provides these theories a solid base to operate upon. 

_ The multiplicity of theories gives rise to an important question 
whether there is a general undercurrent operative in all of them. 
Most of the theories imply that art "comes to fruition in the 
recipient." In gestalt theory, for example, the beholder's actiy< 
participation brings the work to fruition; in semiotic theory it is the 


reading of the idiolect which makes the work of art into a paradigm 


he Of code changing and code production. In case of phenomenological 


a theory, reading process gives a concrete shape to the work which 


ail 


ultimately brings the layered structure to life. In Hermeneutical theory, 
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self gains self-understanding by way of coming close to the work of 
art. In psychological theory, work of art is pitched in the ego rhythm, 
In anthropological theory, literature does two things: it bridges the 
unavoidable gap between the centre and periphery, and at the same 
time allows detachment from all cultural constraints. And in pragmatist | , 
theory the work of art provides aesthetic experience for its readers, 4 
Scientific theories are discarded when they no longer stand 
the test of time or when they cease to solve problems of their 1 
respective fields, whereas soft theories dealing with art and literature t 
'moye in out of focus’ but they never disappear from the scene. 


Although a particular literary theory enjoys a privileged status for 1 


some time and other theories therefore occupy a secondary space 
away from the centre. But it does not mean that these theories have, 1 
become redundant as is the case with hard theories. This is mainly 
because literature and theories associated with literature do not 
offer to solve problems. They concern themselves with understanding 
the text, the assessment of context-relatedness, investigation of | 
meaning, evaluation of art and literature and their concern is also 
with the question why we need literature. There is enough scope fo! 
multiplicity of theories-each trying to fathom the unfathomable depth 
of art and literature. These theories work in unison and sometimes 
highlighting the weaknesses and strengths of one another in order! 
understand ad relate one aspect of literature in relation to thé | 
other. Tod: we find a host of literary theories E with on 
another and debating and highlighting the larger issues of art and 
literature. This phenomenon of 'peaceful co-existence’ of variou 
theories cannot be found in the realm of science. In the field of 
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science, one theory gain ascendance only by negating and nullifying 
the other theory. 
The question now arises why do we need many theories? 


Each theory attempts to understand the meaning of art from a specific 


~ angle which makes room for other theories to do the same job of 


understanding the work of art but from some other angle or 
perspective. This process continues ad infinitum, This implies the 
richness and inexhaustibility of work of art and it also accounts for 
the multiplicity of theories. As Wolfgang argues that "it refuses to be 
translated into cognition, because it transcends all boundaries, 
references, and expectations."” 

One thing common between all modern literary theories is 
that their concern is not what art is but how.art comes about, what 
function is performed by art and what are its modalities. There is a 
discernable shift from 'semantics to a pragmatics of art and from 


'thematics to operations of art’ Moder theories do not strive for the 


- universal application of their basic principles. . 


Language is an important component of theory. All reality or 
worldview is constructed through language. Every thing which a text 
indicates is a linguistic and textual construct. Language does not 
convey meaning or reality; rather it creates and constructs reality. 
The meaning of a text is jointly constructed by the reader and 


writer. For a literary theorist, no text offers a define reading. The 


` meaning of the text is never fixed and single. It is always shifting and 


is of ambiguous nature. All texts are self contradictory as they are 
made of language. Language produces infinite web of meanings 


which varies from reader to reader. Literary theorists question the 


= :  _ 
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commonly views regarding human nature since it-is it is also 
stereotype either by Eurocentric or androcentric practice. This notion ; 
of human nature tend to overlook the disadvantaged sections of 
society especially women and oppressed groups. i 

Theory is also a critique of common sense, common seng. ; 
view about meaning, writing, literature, experience etc,. 'Commoy s 
sense' is in fact a Hona and cultural construction which passes 
from one generation to another in such a way that it seems s 
“natural to us that we do not even recognize it as a theory. Theory 


as critique of common sense questions established notions and 


assumptions which have always been taken for granted. Jonathan | 
Culler rightly points out that "The main effect of theory is the disputing 
of ‘common sense’: common sense views about meaning , writing | 
literature, experience."° 
A new theory resists the established theory. Michel Foucault, ( 
the French intellectual and philosopher in his book The History of 
Sexuality, postulates a theory on the subject of sex. 'Sex', according 
to Foucault, apart from being a biological force, is a complex idea 
produced by a range of social practices. In nineteenth century there 
was a lot of talk about sex by doctors, clergy, novelists, psychologists, 
moralists and other groups of society. Prior to nineteenth century: 
sexual act between persons of the same sex was considered 
forbidden or unnatural and highly unacceptable. But after a lot of 
talk on this phenomenon, homosexuality has attained an identity i 
is no more considered an unnatural act. Now it is commonly hel 
that there are people with this kind of sexual orientation (homosexvi 
and lesbians). This is the effect of 'theory’. It reinforces the need 
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to question the established notions. What seems natural is, in fact, 
a historical and cultural construction. Sex is not merely a biological 
force. The discourses in different disciplines have converted it into 


a concept with a lot of meaning attached to it. But theory is always 


‘endless and unbounded. The new generation questions the 


assumptions of the older generation and this questioning goes on 


- infinitely. 
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OF A PERFECT LIFE 


The perfection of life is the inner demand of-every individual 

being, but only a human being has the potentiality for that. Man also 

)89, has the potentiality for that. Man also has those qualities and means 
by which he can sublimate his lower nature to a higher nature and 

96, can realize his real self which is the perfection of life. Sublimation 
of lower nature to higher is possible only through discipline. No 
country, society, nation or person can sublimate itself without 
discipline. Discipline needs law and order. Where there is no law, 

no order, there can be no discipline. Source of law is wisdom. That 

is to say only a man of wisdom who is fully aware of himself and 
reality, can give society a law. Wisdom can be achieved only if your 
mind is pure, calm and quiet. So if you want to achieve perfection 

you need wisdom. In order to achieve proper wisdom you must 

| make your mind pure: If you want to make your mind pure, you 


h ee : 
) ave to accept discipline which depends on law. All these are inter 
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related and aim towards enlightenment and wisdom which j iS the pro! 
means for achieving perfection. í | ofc 
A social law is the effect of a natural law and a natural lay 
is the effect of a spiritual law. Nature acts due to spirit, where ther hun 
is no spirit there is no activity in nature. The spiritual law is the a r 
master of all. It is giving life to all and is putting them in order. Spint) me 
is totally divine and has no kind of pollution or stain, so the spiritul. and 
law is also a divine law, which in turn is the basis of social law. in! 
Discipline can be maintained in one's personal life by person. the: 
effort and depends upon oneself. Discipline in social life is related. rig) 
with others. Unless others are aware of social laws it is very had By 


to maintain social discipline. This awareness can be made available cul 


to society through proper education. Unfortunately today the cul 
~ educational system is not complete, it is partial. It is only devotel sci 
to material gain and materialistic pleasures. It ignores the impartant CO: 
part of life that is mind, ego and soul. Without understanding all din 
these mysteries of life a human being cannot be aware about disciplin; P© 
and be able to understand social laws or make contributions toi 
good society. Hence it is very necessary to learn the spiritual scien 
that analyses life deeply and provides laws of discipline for both| Pe 
individual and social behaviour. People who constantly think of 
worldly enjoyments, materialistic objects or facilities and nothing 
else, suffer because they do not care about control and disciplin® 
Without control and discipline health cannot be maintained. withot 
health there can be no prosperity, no happiness. Where there ® 
discipline, there is knowledge, awareness, health prosperity at 


happiness. One should be aware of this fact that knowledge: health | 
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prosperity, happiness, an the perfection in life, all are the rewards 


| of discipline- 


A disciplined life is called a cultured life. The process of 


human culture is also like that of agriculture. If you want to make 


a man cultured, you have to cultivate his mind and heart. That 


i means you have to remove the undesirable elements from‘his mind 


and heart and put in some desirable seeds. The undesirable things 
in human life are the animal instincts working in it. Try to remove - 
them. Try to sow the seeds of divine qualities such as the virtues of 
righteousness, generosity, knowledge, mercy, love and compassion. 
By sowing these seeds in man's heart and mind you can make him 
cultured. Ignorance and bad traits come automatically. It is in the 
cultivation of good habits that hard work is required. Though material 
science has made man closer physically by providing facilities for 
communication and transportation yet it has not been able to develop 


divinity in him. It is thus the primary need to spread divinity so that 


| people may develop divine qualities in themselves, have love and 


thus help each other in society. This quality cannot be created by 


material science because that is related with the inanimate, changeable - 


_ perishable matter only. This is the job of spiritual masters to discipline 
_ and culture mankind through the teachings of spiritual science, SO 


that social life may become virtuous. This is possible only if the i 


Spiritual masters. Along with their preachings, present a practical 


| example of a virtuous life. It is in search of such spiritual masters — 


’ that many westerners have come to India. They find solace here. 


For it is in India where you see thousands of yogi's who are leading 


very simple and pious life. They have no possessions but are enjoying 
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their divine life. They take meals once a day, wear two clothes, 
cover their body. They have knowledge wisdom and Tealizatig thro 
` They convey mankind their waves of divinity and inspire them and 
lead a virtuous life. Such great persons are the ideals for Sociey an i 
The spiritual science tells you, how to realize and be aware aby of it 
your real self. This is the main purpose of the science. It tells yn, eigh 
that the real self is the master and the lower nature, body, sens 
` mind, ego and intellect, all these are the instruments. The instrumen 1- 
are also important because they help one to reach the goal, th 2: 
perfection of life. ies 3. 
In our holy scriptures there is a very good similie. Our bod) 4 
is like a chariot. Our senses are like horses that pull the chariot. Ou 5. 
mind is like the rein. One end of the rein is tied with the horses an 6. 
one end is in the hands of the charioteer. Our intellect is like the dt 
driver of the chariot. Our real soul is the master of this chariot G 
sitting in the enclosure of the chariot. The destination of this maste 
journey is to reach the goal which.is absolute Infinity, Suprem 
Brahman. That is called perfection of life. If you have a philosophic tan 
mind, you can say that the goal of your journey of life is abso . mp 
‘eternity, if you have a devotional nature it is the realization of Gol | 
head. This goal and source of life can be reached via the chard! 
only. Without the human body, you cannot practice yoga, the high a 
discipline and realize the truth, It is only in this human life that ya 
have all kinds of facilities and potentialities to do whatever yo suc 
_ wand or wish. So you must be aware of all the aspects and meat on 
of your journey of life. If you want to travel with your vehi q 


successfully, you must use it «properly. - 
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` The Vedas speak of shravana, hearing the truth, preferably 
Sh ; 

ių through the liv i ; 
ng and thirdly nidhidhyasana, which is meditation. Meditation is only ` 


ing voice, secondly mannana, reflection upon the truth 


ty an intense form of thought upon God. Patanjali has given a number 
F of instructions which are preliminary to concentration. They are the 


ya eight steps which constitute the course of training called Raja Yoga. 


Se ; 
ent l. yama 


the 2: niyama 


3. - asana 
o4 pranayama 
Qy 5- pratyhara 
w6 dharna 
th 7. dhyana 


18. samadhi 
ters ae 
ai It is the exploration of consciousness as experienced and 
iq) Aught by Sri Aurobindo that I wish to undertake. If this road of 
ule exploration is followed calmly and seriously one window after another 
zol. is opened each one onto a wider expanse changing our consciousness 
riol. as radically as passing from sleep to the waking state, leading to 
q Previously unknown experiences that have the power to change life 
a and also perhaps the world. Aurobindo's integral yoga, or yoga of 
e terrestrial transformation is something new and difficult yet it may 
Succeed. To know whether it does we must make our active efforts 
cle (only then we can know whether integral yoga does open new 


| dimensions and whether it can transform even the material world. 
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Sri Aurobindo is a firm believer in the sanatana dharma ortk TI 

eternal law which is common to all humanity referring to the inne 

need of what we may call "God" or by any other name. One Mh 
give individual names to gods or one may follow a nirakara forme 
or nameless God. 

"The perfection of the integral yoga will come when each my 
is able to follow his own path of Yoga, pursuing the developmen 
of his own nature in its upsurging towards that which transcends th, 
nature. For freedom is the final law and the last "! We must alti 
at a perfect equilibrium or poise ...... yoga, hatha yoga, raji 
yoga, bhakti yoga etc. depending on the levels each one of y th 
takes off on this journey of discovering and widening ou ar 
consciousness. The first step in Sri Aurobindo's yoga is silencing th yc 
mind. If the power to think is a remarkable gift, "the power notti! th 
think? is a still great one. The practice of yoga combined witht th 

.. grace of god wakes in us a whole range of latent faculties enabli fc 
us to do much more than what we could. have expected to dow, ce 
normal circumstances in the absence of yoga. For yoga isno! A 

:: way of doing but a way of being. | } ti 

Sri Aurobindo talks of the descent of force from above. b 

force is huge but our container to hold it is small i.e. we are limit 

“in our capacity to receive it. We must seek a new way of knowles T 
and action. We must not depend on the mind. We must unleamtt 

_ _ habit of depending on the mind then we will lean to take note oft 

à voice of conscience or rather a rhythm or vibration deep within bi 
that guides him constantly, and then alone one realises that wer? 
do without the interferences of the mind. 
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Sri Aurobindo observes that "Mental consciousness is only 
the human range which no more exhausts all the possible ranges of 
consciousness than human sight exhausts all the gradations of colour 
or human hearing all the gradations of sound-for there is much 
above or below that is to man invisible and inaudible. So there are 
ranges of consciousness above and below the human range, with . 
which the normal human has no contact and they seem to it 
unconscious-supramental or overmental and submental ranges? 

Sri Aurobindo admits to the presence of points or chakras 
though for him they are not located in the physical body but in 
another dimension. With yoga these centres open. The traditional 
yogic methods open the lower centres first i.e. from the bottom of 
the spine and then ascend to the top of the head. This is often called 
the awakening of the kundalini or serpent power, at each level this 
force opens us to all the universal vibrations that correspond to that 
centre. This ascending power may be quite violent according to Sri 
Aurobindo. Thus he prescribes a slow and gentle method in which 
the force descends from above and goes down all the centres one 
by one. ; 

Sri Aurobindo claims that the ascending force is violent and 
requires the presence of a Guru and that the descending force is 
gentle and can be managed without a guru can be verified only if 
One practises one or other method but again the limitation that one 
person cannot experience both the ascent and descent of energy to 
make an adequate comparison and must depend on some other. 
Yoga is that point of our development when we pass from the 
endless meanderings of natural evolution to conscious and guided 
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evolution; it isa process concentrated evolution. 

The traditional yogas emphasise the inner life at the coy, we 
the outer life. Aurobindo stresses on both inner and outer anq Of 
levels of our being instead of concentr: ation only one inner wi 
only then may we achieve an integral and integrated life which is als 
same without as we are within Psychic realization or discover, U gee 
the soul is not an end, it is the beginning of another j joumey the 


joumey travelled consciously instead of ignorantly. We become f a 


lay 
rather it is the tranquil transitory from one mode experience CH 


andare forever awake and alert. Death is then not painful or seg 


another. Once we have caught firmly the thread of consciousne ca 

we are free to roam all the worlds and retrace our steps. int 

‘Tat. fvam asi' thou art that or ‘Aham Brahmasmi’ ist thi 

eternal truth of the Vedas. It is the voice of all men fused into tar 

single cosmic consciousness. We are all the sons of God. Accordi M 

to Sti Aurobindo, it is a mass of habits of responding to cerni at 

vibrations rather than others e. g. of being moved by certain thi af 

rather than by others, and in the end this cluster of habits i fo 

crystallised into a personality we call ourselves, Our environm jo 

(milieu), our education, our traditions have made the choice of! 

likes and dislikes. The recurrence of the same vibrations choit ai. 

gives some fixity to what we call our self. In reality, everything! 

in a state of constant flux everything comes to us from a unive 

- mind and universal vital or from lower subconscient regions 0! fo 
higher supersonscient ones in Sri Aurobindo's words, a gradation! 

planes of consciousness which range without break from pure $P ' 


to matter and pi 
are directly connected to each of our centres: 
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ne Integral 


| : e bubbling on-the surface." 

we are conscious only of som | g pea | 

he Costi Through concentration and active meditation one discovers 
and of the consciousness vibrating within with varying intensities. The more ` 


ner bein ss develops, the greater is its field of action. We 


our consciousne 
hichisg also find that this consciousness is independent of what we think. 
COVENE feel and will, it is independent of the mind, of the vital and even of 
Oumey: the body. It can certain states leave the body to have certain 
come fr experiences. Our body, our thought, our desires are only a thin 
Il or seg layer of our total existence. Consciousness is a force is,also called 
rience | Chit-Agni or Chit-tapas. This is the same everywhere we may 
cious call it by different names such as descending or ascending force, | 
5. inner force, mental, vital or material force, yet itisa single current 
ni’ is tt that flows through us as it flows through all things. Einstein has 
ed into! taught us that matter and energy are interchangeable E = me*, 
\ccordi Matter is condensed energy. We must now discover in practice the 
o cet at this energy or force is a Consciousness, and that Matter, too is 
iin thi a form of consciousness, and the Vital and Superconscient are other - 
abits forms of consciousness. Another dimensions of consciousness is 
jronme_ joy or ananda-Sat-Chit-Ananda-existence-consciousness-joy. 

ce of ob _ The adverse forces or the highly conscious forces whose sole 
choj aim is to discourage the seeker and divert him from the path he has 
ything! chosen for himself . The first symptom of their presence is perceived 
nive when joy is clouded over and consciousness is clouded over. 
sorfð Suffering is a sure sign of the presénce of the enemy. The adverse 
dationt forces take apart the whole mechanism of our quest to prove that 
ure spit. ` We are deluding ourselves and our efforts will come to nothing 


res. D There 1s suffering generally their first endeavour is so drive us into 
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sudden, extreme irrevocable decisions that will take us away fo 
our chosen path. These disruptive forces have specific purpos 


they always catch us at the chink in our armour or weak spots a; < 


an 


enable us to improve on our armour. In other wards they point A 
our shortcomings and enable us to progress by making the requir: 
corrections "That by which you fall is that by which you rise." < 
Aurobindo advocates an Independence from the Seng ! 

~ though the process of our evolution, consciousness submergedi, < 
matter has grown accustomed to depending on a number of exten, 


organs in under perceive the world, and because we saw the antene | 


appear before the master of the antennae, we have concluded tha 
the antennae are what created the master, and that without tk 
master, and that without the antennae there is no master, m 
perception of the world. But this is an illusion (our dependence 
the senses is merely a habit. "It is possible for the mind-and it woul 
be natural for it, if it could be persuaded to liberate itself from it 
consent to the domination of matter-to take direct cognisance of th 
objects of sense without the aid of the sense-organs.5 We a 
somewhat like a man who, having inherited a pair of crutches frot 
his ancestors, ceased to believe in his own legs. The point ist ; 
believe in our own legs in our own consciousness-it has not onl t 
legs but several eyes arms and even wings. f 

We can see and feel across continents as if distances did i : I 
exist, because distance is a hindrance only to the body and r 
organs, not to consciousness which can be anywhere it wishes! r 


second. For yet another, (lighter) space where all is- together? 2 
flashlike point. 
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We must be evolved enough not only to "see" but we must 
also be ready to understand what we see. Our-task will be made 
easier if we can that it is consciousness that uses of the methods 
(e.g. o... :y0gA, tratak, pranayama) etc. and-acts through 
them and if we go directly to consciousness we would have the 
central lever in our hands. The added advantage being that it js a 
more direct and short route and also that consciousness does not 
deceive. : : T fira 
For the integral seeker the work on the body, mind and the vital 
proceeds simultaneously. When we worked on silencing the mind 
we successively observed several mental layers that had to be . 
silenced :- 

i) a thinking mind, which makes up our normal reasoning 

process. vo ; ; j 
i) avital mind which justifies our desires, feelings and impulses. 
iii) A physical mind which in the vestige in us of the first 


appearance of Mind in Matter. 


This mental vital and physical.transparency is the key to a 
two-fold independence. I) Independence from sensations, for.the 
Consciousness force, no longer scattered at various levels of our ` 
being but gathered into a manoeuvrable beam, can be disconnected 
form any point at. will, from cold, hunger and pain ete. II). And 
Independence frorn the senses, for this. same consciousness force, 
Now released from its immediate absorption i in our mental, vital and 
physical activities can extend beyond the bodily frame and through 
a sort of i mner projection can Contact distant things, beings and 
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events. Generally, we have to be in a state of sleep or hypnosis il 
é . $ . ma JR 

perceive some distance-away in space or in time and to disehgag 

s form immediate sensations, but these primitive ay. 


ourselve 
cumbersome means:are wholly unnecessary when the mental tumy 
- has fallen silent and we are the master of our consciousnes 
“Consciousness is the only organ. It is "that feels, sees, hean 
Sleep or hypnosis are simply rudimentary means of raising the curti 
of the.surface mind. We are prisoners only of ourselves; we my 
break the walls we have built around us limiting us and we vil 
realise that the whole wide world is waiting at our doorstep. Totti 
capacity to widen consciousness is naturally conjoined the capacity 4 
for concentration, so that the widened consciousness, still and silen 
may focus on the object contemplated and become that object (the 
Divine too is natural But we are heedless...... BEC 00 ee ) 
Once we have discovered the inexhaustible reservoir of the ge 
Life-Force, the consciousness we can be independent of the ss 
organs independent of illness and to a large extent independent d 
food and sleep. We can even be independent of the body. Whe 
the current of consciousness force in us has become individualisti 
we can detach it from the senses, from the objects of senses ath 
also from the body. We find a consciousness which (subtle bol) 
“is weightless and transparent occupying no space; breathing go 
increasingly imperceptible, the heart head increasingly faint; t 
suddenly, there.is an abrupt break, and we find ourselves nelsewh 
-outside the body. This is called exteriorisation. We can g0 elsewt 
depending upon the level we focussed our consciousness 0” 
we no longer need a passport. We enjoy a delightful f freedom" 
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dic Pa The Integral Yoga: A Foundatior....- 
NOSIs fy expansion of life. à 
eigag -Not everyone is capable of consciously leaving his body or 


ive an "widening his mind and vital We do so in three ways .Firstly in 
| tumu sleep. The second is based on conscious exteriorisation as in deep 
meditation; the third represents are more advanced eae of 
shen development iñ which everything becomes simple-we cam do away 
> Curt, with sleep and meditation, and see in every way with our eyes wide 
vemu open in the midst of our activities though all degrees of universal 
we wil existence were there before our eyes accessible through shifts of 

Totti consciousness. Similarly to movements. of the mouse to reach out 
capaci} to different locations on W.W.W.. 
nd silen 
ject (th . Notes & References 

wal 

he gre 'The Synthesis of Yoga, 20:51. 
he ss *Thoughts and Aphorism. 
ndent *Letters on Yoga, 22:234. 
, Whee ‘Letters on Yoga, 22:358. 
dualis ‘The Life Divine, 18:63. 
ses ani 
Je bod) 
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Shashi Sharma 
De 
Jh 
MARITAL DISHARMONY IN ANITA DESAI'S — ™ 
CRY, THE PEACOCK £ 
ch 
Ex 
Marital disharmony is an inseparable part in the lives of mame . 
couples. Though it is not desirable but a conflict is crept in to i 


married life and becomes a disturbing factor to a harmoniow ‘ te 
relationship of conjugal love and thus understanding is shattered. 
The partners drift apart from each other in their relationship due w 
certain factors like emotional incompatibility, sexual maladjustmem, ef 
mismatch couples and extra marital relationship. The present studj “ti 
‘Is a modest attempt to probe into the diverse factors of disharmony pe 
in the lives of married couples.-An analysis of actions and reactiOB oo 
has been made in day to day domestic, social, cultural, economi sp 
and professional lives of the characters of Maya and Gautama i „C 
‘Cry, the Peacock! (1963) of Anita Desai. Anita Desai explores", co 
inner world of her Indian female protagonists. As Indian worl th 
seems to be helpless in the face of onslaughts of insensible wol in 
Consequently her helplessness is resulted in to mental agony: int! di 
novel entitled Cry, the Peacock, Anita Desai throws light?" . 
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turbulent inner world of Maya, its female protagonist whose neurotic 
condition is resulted due to certain factors such as marital disharmony, 
barrenness and psychic disorder. As a novelist of feminine sensibility 
Anita Desai tries to trace Maya's gradual descent into a neurotic 


state. : 
Among the women Indian English novelists such as Shashi 


Deshpande, Kamla Markendeya, Nayantara Sehgal, Ruth Prawar 


- Jhavbala and Bharti Mukherjee, Anita Desai earns a name by her 


multi-faceted personality and encyclopaedic range of knowledge. 
Free from the problems of social, political life in India Mrs. Desai 
is only concerned to reflect the obsessions and suppressions of the 
characters. In fact, the purpose of this paper is to propound 
Existentialist philosophy, which had become fashionable among the 
intellectuals of 1950s & 1960s. It lays stress on the‘alienation of 


. man from an absurd world. Mentally estranged from normal society, 
he considers the world as negative and meaningless. It presents the 


sensitive, emotional characters who feel obsessed with the complex 


system of life. In fact, alienation is not something unique, but is a 


characteristic of the society of our time. The twentieth century has 


rightly been called the age of alienation.' Nowadays a number of 
people feel isolated from the social life.. They never feel themselves 
concerned with anybody. Always feel alone emotionally as well as 
Spiritually. This feeling of alienation is resulted in Anita Desai's novel 


_ Cry, the Peacock. In Anita Desai "moral values of women and 


Conveniently altered to suit the demands of men who treat them as 


_ their objects 'possession’ to be ruled and controlled by. psychological 


insecurity nurtured in them through mitts customs and societal 
discourse” 3 2 
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In Cry, the Peacock Anita Desai has shown the marital Config 


through the portrayal of protagonists like Maya and Gautama. Here | 


the marital differences are created between Maya and Gautama 


because of their incongruous temperament and emotional 
incommunication. This marital incoherence is explicit in the married 
lives of Maya and Gautama due to certain factors: - (i) The female 
protagonist of the novel Maya's fixation to her father and brother, A 
(ii) Attachment to pet Totto and her emotional immaturity. In Maya ie 
Anita Desai has drawn characters of wife who is highly sensitive, | 

The different behaviour of Gautama drives her to homicide, insanity | ter 
and finally to suicide. Maya a spoiled and a pampered daughterof an 
a wealthy Brahmin married to’Gautama, a rather insensitive, pragmatic | the 
and rational advocate who fails to understand her sensitive nature’ ch; 
(iii) R.K. Srivastva who highlights light incongruous temperamental | the 
Maya and Gautama; being sentimental, believes in the worldof ye 
Sensations and Maya emotions; Gautama being pragmatic and ration | we 


advocates detachment, Maya is dreamy and sensitive Gautama in 


realistic and insensitive M 
ph 

. she could have sensuous pleasure by touching things in 

and playing with her pet but Gautama could hardly live M 
without his books and his work. He remains, like a P 
stone - calm, dry, immobile unaffected by lapping: waves- di 

of the sea.’ F 

| of 

It can be said that marriage between these two a a marriage d i 
traditional bond - "Our marriage was grounded upon the friendship f 


_ of the two men; and mutual respect they held each, rather wad 
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M 


yhing elge."> After marriage Maya reacts to everything: It is the 
an; ; ; - 

xecss of her sensuous temperament that causes insanity. The 
e 


obsession of Maya is to be seen clearly when we look at the title. 


It refers spiritual pangs of Maya, the half child, the half woman 


romantic heroine who identifies herself with the peacocks in the 


agony of their fatal love experience "Now that I understand their 
call, I wept for them, and.wept for myself, knowing their words to. 
be mine." 

The marital estrangement is resulted out of difference in their 
temperament. The difference in. detachment and attachment, prosaic 
and emotional incompatible natures of Maya and Gautama aggravate 
the conflict in their married life. Besides it is resulted out of a 
childhood prophecy which makes Maya emotionally disturbed and 
the effect of this prophecy docs not wipe away even after the four 
years of her married life. Emotional starvation brings her near to the 
world of isolation. Barrenness also becomes the cause of her 
involvement with Totto, her pet whose death shatters her badly. 
Moreover, marriage to Gautama provides no contentment to Maya . 
physically or mentally, as Gautama-is a man of sober nature. He is 
industrious and detached. He has not feelings to sensuousness of 
Maya. i i 

Excess of her involvement with her father and brother brings 


disaster in her married life. She reveals the mystery of feminine 


Psyche. She is br ought up in a protected atmosphere and is unaware 
_ Ofthe harsh/stark realities of life. This fatherly protection sows the 
Seeds of discord in her marital relationship. Gautama blames her 


a for her immaturity and incapability to cope with stark realities 
Of life : 
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. He is ‘the one ‘responsible for this - for making you 
believe that all that is important in the world is to 
possess, possess - riches, comforts, posies - all the 
-Juxuries of the fairy tales you were brought up on: Life 
is a fairy tale to you still. What have you learnt of 
realities? The realities of common human existence, not _ 
love and romance, but living and dying and working, 
all that constitutes life for the ordinary man ..... And } 
here you are, capable of seeing nothing but delusion, 


imaging them to, be real.’ 


Further the impression of marital incoherence and encountered 


Marit 


| per. I 


Whil 
gulf i 
also $ 


sense 


shee 


but < 
expe 
impe! 
herse 


conjugal life is reflected in the novel. Maya, a pampered female 


. protagonist feels disturbed by seeing the incoherent nature o 
Gautama. It is worsened and become serious unforgettable incident 
with the death of her pet Totto. As it unfolds "their singularities, the $ 
warm and cold blooded responses to the world about them and 


within them."* Maya loses her mental balance because she is vef ` 


much attached to the dog. She becomes hysterical due to the death 

of Totto. As Totto was a child substitute to her: She cannot bea 

| the right of the corpse : "She is shown gushing to the tap to was 
me vision from her eyes.” $ 
Maya becomes very sad anal takes the things seriously to st 

the casual behaviour of Gautama. He does not caré for the sentime" eH 
and emotions of his wife and asks her to make tea for him: It i; 


` ‘over. Come and drink you tea and pie crying. You must note a 


| Pres 


f B| 
x : | 
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T Maya Totto was not only a pet but a child substitute for 
0 


Itis no less 4 relationship than that of a woman and her child. 
her. 


while Gautama rem 
widened between Maya and Gautama. The death of Totto 


ains untouched at the death of Totto. This way 
gulf is 
also strengthens the prophecy of her childhood. She is filled with a 
sense of agony with a premonition of some impending tragedy as 
' she exclaims "It was not my pet's death alone that I mourned today, 
but another sorrow, unremembered perhaps as yet not even 
| experienced, and filled me with this despair."!! Albino's prophecy | 
impels Maya to react and turn her into neurotic and she feels obsessed 
herself since her childhood : 


tered. My child, I would not speak of it I saw it on your face 


male alone. But look, look at the horoscope. Stars do not 
re of lie. And it is best to warn you, prepare you, prepare 
iden you.... Death to any of you. When you are married - 
s he and you shall be married young .... Death - and early 
n and one - by unnatural causes. She is well aware of her 
sve being confined: Torture, guilt, dread imprisonment... 
death Death was certain. This obsession i is aggravated by her 
t beai pet's death. !2 

wast 


7 k Maya, as a young child iS obsessed with childhood prophecy ` 
ost YAvoidable disaster, She is haunted by the dire predictor because 
net Four years į It was now, we had been married four years .... | knew 
tsal “e time had come. It was now to be either Gautama, or I" 


i 


A 
g | _ Prese te Setting a letter from her brother, instinct of self- . 


Tyatio 
n dominates her actions. She becomes violent and wild 
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at the statement of Gautama that she has turned into neurotic, Th 3 
prophecy of albino seems true to her and she thinks of destroys pes 

the cause of her unhappiness which makes her kill her husband al 
later on herself too. Here Anita Desai has skillfully portrayeq Esiz Inc 


` psyche of Maya. The words of Prabhat Kumar may: be quo ° 
here: pes a s Paperb 
4 6 


Maya's tragedy is that there is no one to share her . d 
feelings. Childless with uncaring husband, she is lonely | 
and loneliness is the bane and burden of her psyche. Shifts 


8 


And to cap it all she is not even sexually satisfied.“ . Journe 
= 


Thus the marital conflict is arising between Maya and Gautam 
because of their incongruous nature. Totally opposite from ead 
other. Temperamental incompatibility and emotional immaturity 
developed into psyche disintegration. They misjudge each othe 


| 


Gautama stands for reason and commitment to reality and Maj, 
stands for un bridled desires, sensuous involvement and retro 
_ from the stark reality into a world to make believe. It tries! 
disclose psychological study of neurotic fears of Maya nothing 
hidden "All was-revealed, and it was not on my side at all, ® 


115 
across a river, across a mountain and would auan so." 
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TRADITION AND MODERNITY IN | I 

R.K. NARAYAN'S THE GUIDE A SEARCH FOR ER 


; dee 
FEMALE SELF-IDENTITY p 


‘utter 
_ wife. 
| monk 
Even a cursory reading of R.K. Narayan's novel The Gut aid , 


: (1958), winner of the Sahitya Academy Award for 1960 revel in vie 
that the one and only significant female-character in the novelisti timbs 
of Rosie the wife of the archaeologist and antiquarian, Marco. iy cold 
as the absence of anything is responsible for augmenting Ë with 
importance, similarly, Rosie, the female protagonist would notk life i 

making an earnest search for self-identity had her husband b own 
caring towards her with regard to her own self and her career. BF own 
what alas represented j is as Prof. Narasimhaiah also states in mu 
work The Swan and the Eagle to the effect that the relations alot 
of Rosie and Raju becomes all the more believable only becas} alme 
the complete neglect the wife suffers from her husband and wi! toh 
seen, positively was otherwise a very talented individual and “| ae 
She. had intellectual interests too; she looked: for ideas i | ah 
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Traditio 


j ana and the Mahabharata and remarked to her husband 
Ramay 


enthusiastically, esd 
gubisisrancll or Se) -identity on part of the female 


"| have so many ideas I'd like to try. Just as you are 


trying to... i 
'otagonist invites yet another strong comment from her husband in 
protes 


these words, 
g, not street-acrobatics” as if any branch of learning was 


"Oh, you want to rival me, is that it? This is a branch. 


of learnin 
prerogative of the males alone where women could not try 


sole 
| 7 hand at all. But, he would brush it aside with, "I doubt if you 
can. It's more difficult than you imagine", is sufficient to reflect his 
R deep zeal and devotion to his cause of archaeological studies and 
‘utter neglect of his young, not only elegant but extremely talented 
wife. Even Raju, the guide, holds Marco in relation to Rosie as a 


monkey's picking up a rose garland and opines for Marco, "Dead 
2 Git 


and decaying things seemed to unloosen his tongue and fire his 
revel ' 
ij 


a imagination, rather than things that lived and moved and swung their 
a i limbs". Just as the objects of his study, her husband has turned icily ` 


co. Ji E E ; aE . 

a cold due to his "ruin collecting activities"’, Perhaps, he had married 
ting If 
{ not 
id bee 
er, Bi 


S in 


with the selfish motive of having someone to care for his practical 
life, but here was a wife, fired by the extreme neglect, ignited in her 
Bs: efforts and modern in her approach, engaged in realizing her 
eos ee born artist, a dancer par excellence 
aN oc a just ne movement of hez fingers wile indicating 
aust almost hear i “ae gives expression to his feeling, i could | 
who!) to her Oe e of water around it"® while the same realization 
is nd appeared to be a monkey-trick or "street- 


d atts f acrobatic "7 

jp j nothing S Therefore, seen in this light of neglect there could be 

mi : Ra 
i Ore poignant than this utterance of Rosie where she 


| 
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confesses to Raju to this effect : "I could have preferred a p those 
of mother-in-law, if it had meant one real, live husbanq"s. This, AsN 
sentence gives a complete idea of the extent of neglect the . more 
suffers at the hands of her husband. He doesn't hold a hea THES 
opinion about this art. To him, dacing was rather a synonym resul 
prostitution. In contrast to this, Raju, the guide, takes interest jp p peac 
and keeps paying rich compliments both to her beauty and herg- despi 
Her husband, Marco is engrossed in his study of the "Dead aj 
decaying"? while she being flesh and blood, youth and beauty, POUS 
attracted towards her admirer and flatterer - Raju and spends na “oa 
nights of love together in the hotel, Anand Bhawan, Room No: chara 
While the husband stays in the rest house on Mempi Hills. _ cr 
She is the only character who invites change, challenge a uN: 
growth in the course of the novel. In fact, Rosie has always be. andi 
elegant, dignified and a true representation of ideal womanho. iseq 
inspite of her loss of chastity. Her confession of her infidelity com | 


to Marco, an otherwise icily cold husband, as a shock, still Ro 
appeals passionately, 


to art 


"n . indi 
I want to be with you, I want to forg f 


everything. I want you to forgive me" to which he replies, "Y o 
I'm trying to forget - even the earlier n Meg 
the pi 
On he 
herse 
S book 


hers : 


Thi fact that I ever took a wife 
1s appeal on part of RoSie is only because she is a blend of 


avon! with aspirations of a modern woman. Had she not be 
Era flutter neglect, she would have blended tradition a" 
an life? It is a life of relationships, aspirat 


-and achi ji 
p aa Raj 1v Taranath also states, "The average manl 
arayan's novel is seldom in difficulty. The 


| Rosi 


h Mak 
: p | 
tension 1S created” 

j 
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edich Traditi 


hose who are not average, by ones who assert rather than accept." 5 

i 4 os È í 5 .. 

i kW as Narayan's art matured, his study of human relationships became 
isg S 4 ý 


hey; more com ; i | : 
hes, ‘These relationships are of particular importance in The Guide which 
Call f 


sin discords and disharmony but the redeeming part is that 


plex and intricate and centred around sex or money. 


rym { result 
ti i peace and harmony ultimately returns and normalcy is restored 
i 1n i . . ; = 

here. despite its numerous flaws, follies and foibles. 

adaj Narayan's women characters are either the typical Hindu 
ad a ; ; ; 

Ay housewives committed to their households and husbands or the 
; second category of butterfly type of women like Rosie. Such women 


a characters are glamorous and charming, not very particular about 
chastity, virtue etc. Rosie, in The Guide is perhaps the most complex 
of Narayan's women characters. She is mysterious and enigmatic 
| and both Raju and Marco fail to understand her also because she 
| is equally traditional, modern and talented. 
con, Rosie, hails from a family of professional dancing girls, wedded 
Rost j art. She craves for encouragement but receives only criticism, 
forg indifference and inhuman coldness. She herself is an M.A. in 
nye! Economics and is devoted also to Marco despite his impotence and 
fel! P Oinas This devotion comes to the forefront when she cuts 
of tht eo j her husband from The Illustrated Weekly and puts it 
ia m mirror or when the only thing she carries with 
Ea E ne yalenge Malena: for Madras, is the 
Me ies y Marco. This is Suggestive of the original bond of 
tior osie; Co, though they are living separately. But, basically, 
an ** 00d girl. She is faithful to Raju as well and does not 


Out . 
dh | on him. Rather, she sells all her diamonds, works day and 
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, night, increases the number of her performances 'like a paroj 
cage"! inorder to earn money to appoint the best of lawyersa y z 
to free Raju from the jail and the mess he has created for hing 
and her too. She identifies herself to the problems of Raju des 
his selfish motives as long as she can because she realizes the fy the 
that "with Raju's assistance, her ecstasy for dancing is unbottleda, brot 


she comes up gushing, frothing, effervescent and buoyant, excell, fror 


as a dancer."" After this, there is no turning back and herl} be: 
assumes a meaning. After all, she has achieved her ambition, i toe 
regards Raju’s contribution it may be asserted that the creativ RK 
outshines its creator for, Nalini never permits herself to becom and 
plaything in the hands of Raju. For her, dance is not a professi Nal 
but an obsession, a devotion, a worship. It was with her hard ef of t 
that she created a glorifying niche for herself. She asserted ai 
fought for her existence like the modern woman and came o l 
victorious due to her RER, strong and independent i AS Rajugt 
more and more involved in the forgery case she did face numeru? 
problems but for her there was no looking back. She became mot | 
assertive, independent and started handling her life and professi - 
more dexterously than ever though her past kept disturbing her. 5 
. 1S never able to get back Marco but once she is able to cleat! 
her debts she moves to Malgudi to settle down at Madras a 
hence is able to come out of her psychological trauma andi 
Successful in establishing herself as an accomplished dancer. 
ri re a pee tae character of importance in the e 
er, symbolising tradition and establis 
conventions. She never for once, likes the decision of her $0 at 
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qradition and Mote a 


h Rósie to their home fOr the purpose of staying wrth them. 


This gesture is strongly opposed by the mother and Raju's maternal 


uncl 


asserts herself in these words, "If she is not going I have to leave 


the house, --- ` "15 Deserting her son she prefers to live with her 
brother while Rosie, with a blend of tradition and modernity, j journeys 
from Rosie to Nalini and passes the message that great care must 
be adopted in the choice and final selection of one's partner in life 
to ensure a happy and successful marital life.: Thus, the novel by 
RK. Narayan becomes the lighthouse, the guiding star for the readers 


and the assertion of the female character of Rosie into that of 


-Nalini.And such is the search for female self-identity with a blend 


of tradition and modernity in R.K. Narayan's The Guide. 
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Quarterly English Journal 


Satish Kumar Harit 


"HINDUISM AS DEPICTED IN THE WORKS OF 
 NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 


Hinduism is a religion that originated on the Indian subcontinent. 
Hinduism encompasses many religious beliefs, traditions, practices; 
and denominations, It is based om the accumulated reserves of 
spiritual laws realized by different persons in diffèrent times. The 
Scriptures are: believed to have been transmitted orally, in verse 
| fn to aid memorization, fòr many centuries before they were 

"ngien down. Hinduism is considered to be the oldest extant religion 

oe =. No single: founder and is based on a number of 
sites and : poops amy centuries that contain spiritual 
eye 8 oe ime for migon Bea AOE such texts, ? 
j and aa eee, ao ue Pete ue puss Sacred 
| mthe ancient a oe The Modem eesti paote 
| emes in ives g tradition-and other nature beliefs.. Prominent 
Which find te 


ne 


ude dharma; samskara, karma and moksa ‘ 


expression i è MESS 
ton in the works of-Indian English writers. The 
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present paper attempts at delineating the features of Hinduism in th) cre 

-works of Niras C Chaudhary. - en 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri has discussed Hinduism in almost alll, e 

books written on India. It is worth noting that his book Hinduism mig 

A Religions to Live by is: completely devoted to an explicit analyy, hav 

_ of this religion. Chaudhuri begins his criticism of Hinduism in}, the 

book The Continent of Circe, about which Mr. C.P.Verghese writy Pin 
that it is a powerful “critique on Hindu society written from th 
perspective of history, ethnology, society, and philosophy, and th, 


views he expresses are so extraordinary that they constitute 


Chaudhuri's original contribution to Hindu cultural anthropology", 
Chaudhuri considers 'Hindu' and ‘Indian’ as synonymous and the 
_ word 'Hindu' has no particular religious connotation for him aste 
further writes in the same book: "Iam ready to modify so far my 
contention that the word "Hindu' is primarily a geographical 
expression. Indeed, whenever Tuse it I feel its cultural connotation, 
very strangely, and I wish to evoke a cultural type. But I am unabl 


to admit any exclusively or even dominantly religious association 
ever 


into it".! In his opinion Hindus are not Hindus just because their - tn 
0.6 HBS, i f 4 f ui | 
religion has been given the very imprecise label of "Hinduism bu a 
n 


because it is the jumbleofareeds and rituals of a people ! known hin 
Hindus after their country. 5 
_ According to Chaudhuri, as discussed in The Continenti 
Circe, there are four major Hindu loyalties: (i) the Vedas; (i) fi 
complexion; (iii) the rivers; and: (iv) the cow. In the Rig Veda 
Indo-Aryans mention their land as: Sapta Sindhu - the land oft 


seven rivers of the northwestern Indian subcontinent. Giving"! 


4 
Í 


, : 
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credence to what is mentioned in the Rig Veda or to the opinion of 
various scholars and historians, Chaudhuri strongly believes that the 
Vedas were brought to India by the ancient Aryans when they 


migrated to this sub-continent. He believes that the Vedas REA 


pave been mere authority of liturgy and not sacred devotional books; 
they have never been read as literature or translated. According to, 


him: ; 


The only part of the Vedic religion which sais in. 
India is some of liturgy and ritual, belonging to karma- 
kanda or the chapter of 'works' which were specially 
denounced by the Hindu devotional schools and the 
Vedanta schools of philosophy.... They are performed, - 
but there is no consciousness of their doctrinal 


significance and no understanding even of the words as 
such? : > 


) 


Chaudhuri strongly criticizes the Hindu belief that Vedas contain 
: A learning gi technical knowledge not only of firearms 

2 aurplane.Chaudhuri is of the opinion that various Indian 
Propound contradictory philosophy. We may agree with 
aus aspect of our sceri 
Single and uni 
foreignness o 


every 


ptures that they do not propound a 
tary philosophy, but we can not agree with him on the 
f the Vedas. According to C.P. Verghese: 


Cha i! l ae ‘ 
ae Udhuri's description of the Vedas as ‘Natural 

z 1 ' à % 
y P tures and his observation that they are not the ~ 
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source of any dogma or doctrine make abundant sense, i 
r a important for a Hindu is to accept the authority 
of the Vedas whether he is a believer in God or not. 
However, his basic assumption that the Vedas were 
brought into India by the ancient Aryans and were not 
formulated by them later is debatable. He has no 


evidence to offer for this assumption.’ 


i 
me | 


| 


Chaudhuri criticises the Hindu infatuation with fair complexion 


_ and attributes it to their subconscious reminiscence of their European 


- past. Chaudhuri considers this colour prejudice or varna difference 


- as the inseparable part of Hindu religion. He writes in his.’ 


` autobiography : i 


The adoration of colour in the Hindu has a profound 
historical basis. The Hindu civilization was created by ` 
a people who were actually conscious of their fair 
ay complexion in contrast to the dark skin of the 
autochthons, and their greatest preoccupation was how 
to maintain the pristiné purity of the blood-stream which 
carried this colour. Varna or colour was the central 
principle round which Hindu society organised itself, 
and the orthodox Hindu scriptures know of no greater 
crime than miscegenation( 123). 


b It is strange that Chaudhuri accuses Hindus of this infatuation 
ecause We he has to Say on this subject is entirely based 00 his 


A 


Hin 


ow 
kin 
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d theorizing and lacks evidence of any other 
kind. Moreover, Chaudhuri does not find it significant that Indian 


deities Shiva, Rama and Krishna are not fair‘complexioned. To 


counter Chaudhuri's. Hindu infatuation for the fair colour 


| Mr. S. Mokashi Punekar says : 


Nirad babu does not explain to us why the Negro also 
has a fascination for white girls. Nor does he bother to : 
~ quote Malinowsk's.Sex Life of Savages in which, on 
empirical evidence and with the help of photographs: 
Malinowski demonstrates that the Melanesian's concept 
of beauty is not far different from that of Europeans.’ i 


- Chaudhuri considers Hindu cult of rivers as irrational. He ~ 


_ believes that the Hindus worship their rivers because they think that 


with every bath in the holy rivers their previous sins are washed 
way He was surprised to see about two million people taking bath 
inthe holy Ganga in 1962 at the Kumbh fair and said: "...a collective 


id A ; ele ; 
a ee fixe can. produce a hyperkinesis of this order." He also 
eni : Dai t S 
unces the facts that in spite of their professed devotion to the 


riv A ; ; 
ers the Hindus don't hesitate to pollute their tivers by throwing 


garbage and industrial waste into them. 


er 


‘iin ‘ny p oftrivers has been an age-old practice in all the 
grew aa = Ourished on the riverbanks. Egyptian civilization 
BIW along the rl f the river Nile, and Mesopotamian culture 

1gris and the Euphrates. In fact, the religions of 


these civil; 
Wilizat; 
ations were based on the acknowledgement of and 
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_ gratitude for the power of Nature. Even the Greek and Roma, lime. ( 
civilizations have placed rivers in the central position in their SYsten close! 
of worship. Bathing in rivers to wash away one's sins iş Mol sense 
exelusively à Hindu practice; it has been a significant preoccupation rites th 


_in all these cultures. Tribal and Pre-Christian civilizations like th the gr 


Inca, Maya and other North American Indians have given reg ‘Christ 

importance to river-worship. 

Chaudhurt' s VIEWS on Hindus' inet attachment to the, hungr 

cow are Surprisingly mild. He believes that the Aryans brought the ‘ace I 
cow along with them from the Middle-east and felt that the poo some 
animal would not survive without extra care. Thus he regards both their c 
the Hindus and the cow as foreigners in India. He writes: "Of allike Hindu 
irrational Hindu obsessions, none appears more irrational than the this at 
fanatical and ferocious determination not to permit the destruction 
of superfluous and useless cattle, even when the animal can't be fel Hind 
or cared for."® Thus one by one, Chaudhuri hits at the very bases, 22d ci 
‘of Hindu belief. Chaudhuri highlights whatever weaknesses he find Lind 
in Hindus but he does not say anything about ancient Indian huma 
"mathematicians, grammarians, medicine men and astronomers jke ° 

Aryabhata, Carak, Susrut, Panini and Vanbhatta. 

According to Chaudhuri materialism is an indispensable P“; 5 
of Hinduism. But surprisingly he criticizes the Hindus for thei ie 
asceticism also. He believes that the Hindus deliberately at A 
purposely inflicted pain on themselves so that they could nent ð 

“the pain of the environment. Through selftorture the Hindus wiste l forth 
to proclaim their spiritual superiority over others. Thus Chavet their 


a 
perceives both materialism and asceticism in Hindus at the sam 


ere 
ar 
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Pat Hinduis 
5 Chaudhuri seems to forget that in the Vedic time religion was 
Man time. : 


Ysten closely associated wit at 
; eof unity between man ‘and universe. The Rigveda is full of 
Tol sense OF 


h the celebration of life, showing a strong 


ation rites that celebrate ‘various forms of life. Asceticism came later with 
On nite. 


cethe the growth of society. It can to be found in all religions including 
grea, Christianity. Self-inflicted pain is part of major religious doctrines. 
Chaudhuri further says that Hindus have always been power 
(oth, hungry and they worshipped the dene of poya for the sake of 
htthe their power. Most of their devotion was aimed at possession of 
‘poor some occult power for the removal of the external constraints on 
bot, their desires and aspirations. But what Chaudhuri accuses against 
the Hinduism is a universal phenomenon and it can not be accepted that 
nthe this attitude is unique among the Hindus. 
ction In The Continent of Circe Chaudhuri explicitly discusses’ 
eft Hindu attitude to sex ever since the Aryan advent in this country ) 
bases, and considers ita part of Hinduism. It is believed in many sects of 
fins! Hindu religion that after being fully satisfied with the physical passion 
„dim Bman being will think of the spiritual exultation. However, Chaudhuri 
slike. °V'temphasizes the role of Indian climate. According to him the ` 
Atyans considered sex as a release from physical suffering imposed 
e pal on them by the climate. The ANES, as Cevc belieyes, were 
thei A defeated on the fleshy plane" and, therefore, they thought 
; att X the rehabilitation must also be-in the ‘flesh’. It is the strong 
ralit } a conviction to justify life by five organs of senses and. five 
it a action According to Chaudhuri Aryans had sex és anodyne 
dwt eo climate. He maintains that since Aryans proclaimed - 
sam “Votion to penis and belly" (p.185), they devised various ~ 
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gawl postures. For him sexual poses in Vatsyayan's Kama. and of 
are strong evidence of the Aryans' strong desire to glorify sensuaj has: bE 
~ Chaudhuri holds the view that "they were written to provide ve Hish F 
might be described adventitious aid, added impetus, and assis bY Cri 
take-off to people who were going out of the flowing rivers, 
sexual life into its dead waters and could not discharge a biologi, Chauc 
function naturally."(p.21) He condemns the Hindu erotic manuals, bea 
one of the diseases of Hindu civilization. It matters little for Chau?" we 
that Vatsyayan, the author of the Kama-Sutra, has exhorted limitai P" ° 
of ‘passion’ and kama by moral values. The truth about the Hint practic 


interest in sex is that in its classical phase the Hindu tradition didm ean 


suffer from any sexual inhibition, but to consider it as the 
preoccupation with sex would be to take a limited view. Chaudht 
has no interest in the artistic aspect of the erotic sculpture of Komi 
and Khajuraho. He fails to find in them sublime expression a 
plasticity of form but sees only pornography and excessive erotic 
It is universally accepted that there is a strong connection betwe’ 
art and religion. To further supplement his views he draws on Hind: 
myths, legends and imaginative literature to cite examples of lect 
of Indra, the king of heaven, and of sage Vrihaspati. It is perh 
_ only to discredit Hindu art that Chaudhuri says that religion 
nothing to do with Hindu art and sculpture. He insists that sexa 
religion remained unmixed for the Hindus. In Hindu religion h yey t 
are some practices which have been specifically related to fertil attitud 
cults which exalt sexuality and translate it from physicality to SP if about 
realm. Anand Coomaraswamy points out: "Religion and art a À on 
names for the one end the:same experience - an intuition í ofe! 
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dof identity. This is not, of course, exclusively a Hindu view: it 
-Suh al or! 


Suali has been expoun 
le ‘Hish Ho, gaie 


ssis by C oce." 
In the chapter 'The renner of The Continent of Circe 


ded by many others, such as the Neo- Platonist, 
Blake, Schopenhauer and Schiller. Nor is it refuted 


VEIS ( 

logic 
ative 

ual, became 'an imagin 

t self-sufficient, the Hindu began to romanticize it. In 


Chaudhuri writes that procreation for Hindu was so exalted that it 
religious duty’ and that realizing that the sex 


audhe act wàs no 


nitag PE of his parade of learning and explicit discussion about Hindu 
practices Chaudhuri makes no mention of the Hindu worship of 


want cults. R.K. Kaul in his article on Chaudhuri writes : i 
s the: : 

udhe ...lt seems surprising to me that a scholar who is on 
Zora terms of familiarity with Sanskrit literature from the 
nit Rigveda and the Mahabharta to the Uttar- Ramacharita 
stl of Bhavbhuti and the Raghuvansma of Kalidas should 


se! fail to mention the one feature peculiar to the Hindus 
Hint which has no parallel in any other religion, at least none 
ect ` Survives till today, viz., the fertility cult. True the Nandi 
aig 9 Worshipped largely in the South but Shiva's phallus 
on hi is worshipped all over the country.’ 
exa 
Chaudhuri is ofthe opinion that the Hindus, who are otherwise 
er ‘SY talkative and even meddlesome, are very secretive in their 


attitude t 
pin a © religion. They don't discuss or make known anything 


about thei 
Treligion, mythology, beliefs and cults to any foreigner. 


one wil] 
aa agree with this accusation of Chaudhuri since Swami 
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Vivekananda discussed and preached Hindu religion in Chica 
“the world Religious Conference and asserted superiority of the Hy 
religion over other religions. There have been very ambivalent atini : 
‘of many scholars of Hindu religion towards past, present and fu 
towards ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ of the Hindu life. Professor} 


usticé 


: t most | 
Muller made the following remarkable pronouncement in} has "c 


Cambridge Jecture "India: what can it Teach Us" (in 1 882):'i india, 
were asked under what sky the human mind has most fully develop life to 
some of its choicest gifts, and most deeply pondered on the grea KN 


problems of life, and has found solutions of some of them whi on Hi 


well deserve the attention even of those who have studied Platoa More 


Kant-I should point to India."? Western scholars of Indian culte logic. 
like Goethe, Max Webber, Romian Rolland, Walt Whitman, and{ task € 
William Jones also acclaimed Hindu religion. But contrary tol comn 
Chaudhuri quotes and stresses only those statements of westi Chau 
scholars in which India or Hinduism is discredited. appe: 
In his opinion Hinduism can not perceive its own contradicit cravi 
Several varieties of beliefs have crept under the banner of Hindis ther 
and'yet all of them maintain their separate identity. He writes: '™ facto 
more one studies the details of the religion the more bewilder Syy 
does it seem". Chaudhuri's difficulty in giving his assent to Hinds roa 
is evident even from his casual remarks in his last book h Eita 
_ Horsemen of the New Apocalypse, written at the age of nin pond 
nine: "It has no creed, and so there is no doctrinal heresy ni} a 
Hindu is born a Hindu, and can not become a Hindu other that 
Such a Hindu may hold any-dogma and'still remain a Hinds po i 
_he accepts (i) the revealed character of the Vedas (without on l 
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teh duis as Depict 
cama). knowledge of them) and (ii) observes every Hindu social 
(=) 
e H Modern Hindu orthodoxy in its true form knew neither 
l taboo. eke : 


atti justice not compassion." 3 8) inl uG ; 
d fut, AK Majumdar, a leading historian in India, has written the 
Sor Me most brilliant critique on Chaudhuri. According to him, Chaudhuri 
t int has "concentrated his efforts on knowing England while writing about 
2): fadia,"" He further writes that since Chaudhuri devoted most of his 
svelo life to the learning of European history, literature, and culture, and 
grear knew little Sanskrit to read and analyse Hindu scriptures, his judgment 
n whit on Hinduism is obtained at second-hand and is certainly debatable. _ 
latoa Moreover religions are based on faith and devotion not on study, 
\culte logic and analysis. Chaudhuri brings his formidable rationality to the 
and task of analysing the ancient faith and no wonder we find harsh . 
y tol comments on his own religion. Dilip Chitre's pertinent remarks about 
westi Chaudhuri's views of Hinduism are very valuable. He writes: "It 

| appears that an acute sense of insecurity in his own society, a 
dicts craving for status and acceptance and desire to identify himself with 
indus the ruling elite. culturally and emotionally, have all been decisive 
es: a factors in his formulation of his views."!? It would need much — 
ilden Sympathetic understanding to see that his views are not merely 
ind Outcome of his maladjustment and nig feeling of alienation in India, 
k Tht buta Product of his desire to preset an account that had neither the 


- int 200d i 
ni a and adulation of the Western Orientalist nor the hysteria and 
init} SMdency of its native defenders. ij 


ner Thus. taking : : i SRA 
A ie S, taking into consideration all the account on Hinduism 
o 


Ch : abe 
ac ec has made in his books, it may-be concluded that 
foo” = S'S Comments on the Hindu religion do not have the acerbity . 


d 
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> that his views on India and Indians manifest. They show more 7 

scholars conjectures and theories as well as the judgmental Ihara, ; 
peculiar to his observation on India's social life and polity. Thek Sagar 

is that Chaudhuri is a formidable scholar of the historical origina 

- evolution of Hinduism. Nor are his observations lacking 

' information conceming the practices of the contemporary Hinduigprofes 

eet sects and their organization, its rituals, taboos and its Philosopticand W 

moorings. There may indeed be gaps in his account of Hinduism a 

_ his writings bring out both the attempt towards scholarly detachne(New | 

and the subliminal involvement of the author with Hinduism. of 

| “(uly-s 
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Chandra Mohan - 


"4 TRIBUTE TO MULKRAJ ANAND ` a: 


As I think of Mulkraj Anand, what comes to my mindist 
unforgettable image of the lost child who is his creation in thew 
_first story he published in 1927, "The Lost Child" which has g 


into the reportoire of great short stories of the world. The hopea - 


. desire, the despair and lostness and yearning for love characters 
of the child in the story are writ large.on his very face, in hiss 
expression and in the very twinkle of his eye. The child arch 


is present in Bakha of the Untouchable, Munnu of the Cott 


Ananta, Raliaram of the Big Heart Krishan Chander ofl 
i Confession of a Lover and likewise his other protagonists a 
novels. These protagonists find themselves i ina trajectory of? 
definition through experiences of i intense desire, unrelieved r 
inward loneliness and alienation, — 


Tremember the year when I met Mulk Raj Anand lott 


i 
my friend who was carrying his-research project on him. rws" 1: 


him for half an hour. I was a silent ‘spectator; My: friend in G T 
him. He interviewed him for hardly five-minute. Rest of the we 


| 
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A Tribute ‘ 


‘lized by this doyen of Indian English Literature. During this 
Zi cI B . 

A ee he said, " I came to writing novel through a conversion 
con 2 Sas f 

fom a very smart young 

becoming an Indian in Gandhi's Ashram on the banks of Sabarmati. 


ung brown Englishman in the twenties to 
There I learnt to love the poor, the disinterested and the voiceless. 


What I could gather now in this meeting was the rejection for those 


who had concealed hates. 5 
Looking back on how the words he has written came through 


in his fiction, I feel that the deeper urgings were from the wish to — 


‘communicate and be understood, which is essentially the desire to 
be loved. And if affection is the motive force behind poems one 


writes, even iri prose, then it is from the heart which feels, empathizes | 


for those who are in pain, often not knowing why they suffer. Those 
of us who bear the yoke of pity have felt catharsis in compassion. 
In the Brihadaranyak Upanishad, a devotee asks the sage: 
What may do I with my life? The sage answers: "Ask yourself who 
am I? Where I have come from? And where I am going?" Mulkraj, 
Anand had this kind of quest for realities. He was working with the i 


‘ maxim in his mind : "One cannot grow into holiness unless one 


inderstands realities and exorcises all the falsities, lies, hypocrisies 
ftom ones person. It seems he began writing a confessional to ask 
himself, "who is he? Where he came from? And Where he was 
oing" All his novels came from self actualizing in the confessional, 


the impositions of the superiors on inferiors and against 


e 


all bondage, 
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There were a million social evils that beckoneg 
intellectual's attention and creativity was to be tapped into this so 
purification process. Anand looked upon untouchability as the pin 
scourage of Indian society. There is a renewed interest in the subay ej 
and the dalit writing in India these days. However it need to remeni 
thatnext to Mahatma it was Mulkraj Anand who reached out iu 
the heart of the less articulated virtues of the poor and the love the: 
castes with a sensitivity and genuineness. Anand gestured loudly, Indi 

— world into being that was peopled by the coolies and the Scavenger mak 
Suffice to say that he welded their woes and miseries into magi suce 
- narratives in the language of the colonizers. We could perh like 


critique the authorial intentions in hids work, and even raise questn Rus 
about about his implied upper middle class readers by virtue oft. 
, language he‘chose to write in. And yet in the final analysis Ana! for 
~ remains. the novelist of the people of India. folk 
With Anand's Untouchable,, writes Prof. M. K. Naik inks stor 
recent book, Twentieth Century English Fiction, the Indian Engli} fom 
Fiction becomes truly experimental in technique.It is a strang? ii the: 
one could describe Anand's works in such words even afters oft 
many years-fiction and literary art has undergone much chango Yad 
the years. And yet that Anand is still read with sufficient intet 
goes to přove his value and uniqueness. 
_ The achievement of Anand as a novelist i in Indian Engl, ” 
_ literature has a three-fold significance. First, he is the foreruntt Pkg 
the protest novel in India and the third world, with the unde 
in society atthe very center of the narrative , delineating the a Eng 
ofthe poor in a colonial situation, projecting the hope of 2 ca He 
at hand in terms of the desire image. In this respect, his eat 
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d y p archetypal in nature, mpeg in a only not 
iS soji only in Indian languages but in oies counties of the world too. 
Epit secondly, his pioneering work is a significant contribution in the 
ubata making of English in India a a powerful medium for creative 
met, expression. Through a dexterous appropriation of English languages 
outi and imaginative handling of the European form of novel, he meets — 
elo the formidable challenge of expressing the intractable reality of 
loudly, “Indian life through an alien tongue, and emerges as one of the foremost — 
engr makers of Indian English. The experiment he initiated with prtial 
mağ success in his fiction has been continued with great daring by writers 
verh like Raja Rao and G. V. Desani and present day novelist like Salman 
uestiy Rushdi and Arundhati Roy. . ; 
e oft Thirdly, Anands’ search for genuine Indianness on the level of 
Ana’ form, by incorporating the traditions of the moral fables, parables, 
folktales etc. and by assimilating various other elements of Indian 
kini story telling tradition, enables him to try to forge a truly Indiannovel 
Engl} form. His novels epitomize his journey towards an Indian form of 
nge fit the novel. Indian English novel as a genre is: today an integral part 
afers Of the general tradition of Indian literature rather that of the English 
eo adition . 
inter “Th conclusion, I should say that as.a writer he could become 
Mauthentic voice of a great epoch: in India's: history. True, he could 
Eng, = uly respond to the bewildering configurations of changed 
ne ee  post-Independence India witt the same vigour with which 
de it oe reality in his early: fiction.. Burt his accomplishment as 
oft Engli fe to secure and coveted place in the history of Indian 
chat | ee literature, He remained a true: humanist. In Apology for 
yi “oliera ii aerae foremost, in human beings, 
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in man, in the whole man. He was committed to the ideals o Re quar 
justice, human rights, pacifism, modernity, democracy and Sociale, 
‘and sternly opposed to all forms of religious ortho dori 

fundamentalisms and fascism. And he always kept the fire of Hel 

alive in his heart in the midst of all adversity. Let me conchude of 

quoting Amand's new year thought published in the Joumali pp- 

Literature and Aesthetics : 

Men and women:grow old if they give up their dreams | of 

The soul shrinks when ones ideals shrink. i trac 

One remains young Ïïf'one has faith, but to i 

one becomes gray with doubt ..... writ 

` Life is in the struggle to live against odds suc 

_ and to live without:concealed hates. = 

| The 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Hemalatha Iyer, The Quest For Belief: A Study of the Noyels 
of Theodore Dreiser. Meerut: Shalabh Publishing House, 2005, 


pp-197 


In the book The Quest For Belief: A Study of the Novels 


a Theodore Dreiser, under review, Hemalatha lyer has meticulously 
traced Dreiser's evolution from that of an irritated angry young’man 


‘toa veritable propounder of Vedic philosophy in the course of 


writing his novels. She has pointed out how the Quest for material 
success, the harsh realities of American life, and the American 
Dream of Success have been superbly delineated by Dreiser in his 


novels - Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, An American Ti ragedy, 


| The Genius and The Bulwark. Dreiser's observation of the American 


-~a 


craze for instant success- that "Man himself is busy digging the pit 


and fashioning the snare but he will not believe it. His feet are in the 


tr i eS: 5 : 
jee of circumstance, his eyes are on an illusion."The human 


predicament is encapsulated in this statement that each one is busy 
entrappi A 2 eae 
Tapping and victimising others for achieving his own ends, but the 


fact remai ae : 
| A paing that even the mightiest of the mighty can be rooted out, 
_ "Society as a whole, tums against the individual and overpowers 


G 


- Vatious 


-More T. 
; Over all success or failure is a deception, a Maya, because 


Man w o 
~~ Was born on earth with the sole purpose of accepting all 


part of one's own self, and not for establishing 
ne another. 


Wd 
Od's Creation as 


He 
he lyer's book ,is an attempt at delineating how the 
V ò 
“S of Dreiser portray the gradual evolution of the human 
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being from being an agnostic, and a self-centred selfish hung! 
being interested in establishing his own creature comforts, to on 
“a believer who believes in establishing a symbiotic relationship w 
all God's creation. In seven chapters, the book traces the Evolt Ca 
of man, from one ,who selfishly succumbs to the basic beas int 
instincts of accumulating wealth and power by Suppressing a insl 
crushing the weak, to one of a spiritually and mentally evol unc 
being, who trusts in the Cosmic principle of the Universe ani ma 
capable of identifying and establishing a Oneness with it, acl 
The book gradually traces the various stages of experien ay 


_ in life which lead to the culmination of Dreiser's philosophy int enc 


. last chapter. Initially, Dreiser was inclined towards Naturalisn fac 
Realism and Darwinism. Exploring the theory of existence the smi r 
chapter reveals the protagonist's struggle for social ascendancyal 180 
escape from poverty and the third chapter reveals the strug 
between the masses and a powerful individual who has risen tot 

_ status of a superman through chicanery and trickery. So on the ot 
“hand while some are struggling to make a living there are allt! 
wallowing in wealth and luxury obtained by unlawful means. The 

is a clash between Biological and Social Determinism which® 
‘elucidated by the plight of the artist in chapter four who is strig! 

to choose between art and a hicrative career in business; adt 
young man in chapter five who fi aces a tragic death because hed 
not have the social backing which can vindicate him from his t ato 
sentence. In the sixth chapter, the author explicates Dreiser's she ` dea 


of existence’ and in the seventh chapter s sums up Dreiser's my 
for Belief i 
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The author has elucidated the fact that Dreiser was’ of the 


opinion that nothing much can be achieved by Communist in solving 
human problems as it does not practise what it preaches and 
Capitalism is also a failure because the common man is seen nowhere 
in the picture. As far as religion as a panacea to all ills is concerned, 
institutionalized religion could not actually help the downtrodden, 
underprivileged people. To Dreiser, religion and morals are a 
matter of convenience and the rules of morality keep changing with 
a change in society's views and style of living. So the realization 
dawns on the evolved man that an unselfish, undemanding; all 
encompassing Love affords the only solution to human misery. The 


fact that even a poisonous snake responds and reacts without biting 


aman who looks at it with eyes of love, highlights the fact that it 


is only love which can solve all human problems. : 
‘The book also focusses on Dreiser's well defined ideas of life - 

and death: He was of the view that as we are never born and we 
never die each atom is a living thing, leading its own independent 
life, These atoms combine into groups for an end,and the groups | 
manifest a group, intelligence so long as it remains a group, and 
a occurs to ihe physical body,the force which held together 

ogether is withdrawnand they become free to go their 
ee new combinations. So death is an aspect of life, and, 
‘3 aR a one material form ,is the prelude to the building 
atoms es | these ideas and the fact that God resides in all 
an ie i mall or big,are sual the Hindu belief of life , 
a ahd God, e 
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The question of "who am I" ihe been addressed by man i ie 

ae immemorial and every individual has responded to it in tg oe 
ways in different phases of his life in his own experientia] Manns 
Dreiser has also left tell tale marks of his. own spiritual growth; 
the course of his novels opines the author of the book. The ba Arnal 
reveals parallels from The Upanishads and The Gita and Dreisiof Ar 
own philosophy as revealed through his novels. The author le The t 
highlighted the fact that along with stalwarts of Transcendentdigabout 
in American Literature, Whitman, Thoreau and Emerson, Theod: move 


! Dreiser has also done our nation proud by expounding our Veti 'move 


Philosophy and projecting it on the world map of spirituality, and t 

__ The black coloured leather bound edition of the booki are as 

replete with relevant refetences. A carefully selected 'Bibliograpl the c 
and a 'Glossary' facilitates quick reference.. With -fluidity | 

expression and consistency of thought, Hemalatha Iyer has enunciati three 

how in the search for a theory of existence, Dreiser has arrived Corre 

understanding of a magnificent scheme behind the appar Prost 

schemelessness of the universe. She has opined that Dreiser’ port as v 

are a wake up call: for humanity to wake’ up, give! SA 

meanness,establish a oneness with nature and with a magnani 7 in 

and philanthropic. mind be’ ready to help others in distress H? nen 

ee Sp irit of Oneness shall bring about Universal Haca content : 


| and a sense of accomplishment i in society. } eric 
is. j i 3 z j | igno 
' uf 
D 
| | Wor] 
l L 
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Time in the Poetry of Mathew Arnold 


hang ptendra soma : 
ue House, 2004, pp 186, Rs. 450. 


Ciffoeyfeerut : Shalabh 
mamy 

TOW The 
he boi 4mold by Satendra Kumar presents a philosophically critical analysis 


Dreixiof Arnold's vast poetic enterprise in view of the concept of Time. 


Beek oook titled Time in the Poetry of Matthew 


thorkeThe title of the work is coined after Arnold's own presumption 
entalsabout his poetry: "My poems represent, on the whole, the main 
heode movement of mind..: of the century..." The idiomatic phrase 
ur Vedi pavement of mitid and century’ connects the concept of Thinking 
ity. and the concept of Time. How these two concentric conceptions 
booki are assimilated in Arnold's poetry is very convincingly presented in 
oga the course of the baok. ; 


icity ¢ Kumar has very astutely elaborated in Amold s poetry the 
unciat threefold pattern of the concept of Time - past, present and future 


rived correlating it with the cycle of human life and the cycle of the 


part Progress of history. To establish this parallel connection the author 
no PAS Very ingenuously used the hypothetical formulation of thinking 
ivet Process!’ starting with thesis formation, negated by antithesis and 
ni gain retuning to synthesis i.e. the starting point. The three phases 
gwo human life'have been metaphorically presented in the titles ofthe 
pin, chapters as "Forest Glade", "Burning or Darkling Plain", "Wide 
 Glimmering Sea" 


Í period 
of a person's life i. a childhood - a period of innocence, 
- ignorance and bliss 

| Sufferin 
8 heh an individual feels alone and alienated in a hostile 


i Worl and 
| ie third span is of peace) reunion with God, with one's . 
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and "Gorge" They denote respectively the early 


ful’ state, the second a phase of struggle and -~ 


Sa 
ay 
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own self when fret and fever of the world dissolves into cal 


Jan 
grows up a sense of sublimated self complacency, ts on Yup 


eclu 
the supreme Almighty. vet 
` Matthew Amold, a product of the Victorian Era, Scanne shir 


past, observed the present and imagined the probable future) Hl Amol 
this periodic cycle also the terms "Forest Glade", "Burning or Dat nS 

- Plain'.and "Wide Glimmering Sea" have been used. He saw thep above 
` full of moral values, norms, religious faith and the present at fractic 
Victorian society he depicted as the period of antitheses of theg "Stan 


Tt was an era of material influence, political consciousness, demor Bette 


reforms, industrial and mechanical progress, scientific advance: Night 
leading to social unrest and religious uncertainty that engender about 
note of pessimism in the poetry of Arnold. The outcome oft - 

antithesis of the past no doubt disillusions him, yet it.makesli antith 
hopeful for the betterment of the future in which he foresawt or sw 
synthesis of the past and the present. This development, whith and a 


the objective of the present book, is clearly discernible in hisp# Victo 


discussed i in the various chapters. Plain 

The introductory chapter explores various philosophical iat Here 
to trace the cyclic processes of ‘thinking’, progress in nature ops Anda 
development of Christianity, history and human society taking” 
account the visionary. renderings of Johann Gottfried Von Hes! "0 
German philosopher; Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe, a coh *8 ive 
Freiherr Von Hardenberg Novalis, another German p ott a 
Simmonians in France and Thomas Carlyle in England. 4 We 


The second chapter "Forest Glade" ‘traces Arno oly a a 
l, forest giade asa deep, variegated. shadow, set in the cornet” 
a 
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alng and field or in a sun-dappled meadow deep in the woods, 


Onei secluded from th ioe. 
d by worldly forces, suitable to be inhabited by mostly 


e world.-This is a period of joyous innocence 
untainte eee 
nel, gildren, youngsters, people with ore values and spiritual strength. 
ture, Amold considered his father, Dr. Thomas Arnold, Indian saints and 
‘Dart sages, Wordsworth, Goethe, Carlyle, Clough, Sohrab and Rustam 
v thee above all Jesus Christ, fit to live in this paradise. The author quotes 
ntori fractions of Amold's poems such as "Rugby Chapel”, "Resignation", 
thek "stanzas in Memory of the Author of "Obermann", "Stagyrus", "The 
emon Better Part”, "The Second Best", "The Lord's Message", A Southern 
ancem Night, Thyrsis; Memorial Verses, for the rationalization of his views 
yender about this stage. - 
oft - The Third chapter "Burning as Darkling Plain" presents the 
akesti antithesis of the "Forest Glade". Often shrouded in darkness, in fog 
esat or swirling sand, represented as a bleak and wintry upland or a hot 
whit and arid desert, it is always barren of vegetation, in fact it is the 
xis po? Victorian equivalent of modern wasteland. In contrast to ‘Glade’, 
P lain' is precariously open, exposed and not harmoniously unified. 
heat Here man struggles alone, abandoned by God, divided from nature 
e, log! and alienated from fellows and his own self. Arnold finds nine‘senth 
king? century 'a burning: plain' in that it is a powerless, meaningless, 
Hert ess; culturatty degenerated period because of the decline of 
pat x and religion, The expressions "I am nothing", "the mortal millions 
et; 4 y alone" show the melancholic claustrophobia of the poet. Poems 
| ‘iy to in this chapter like "To a Gipsy Child by the Sea Shore's 
(si Mn Emerson's Essays", "In Harmony with Nature", "Balder 


j > 


+ ft Dead", ne, z ) r 
tl S nzas in Memory of Edward Quillinan", "Dover Beach", 
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"A Summer Night", "Euphrosyre" and "Sohrab and Rustam asia 
Forsaken Merman" ete. replicate the burden upon human sil in div 
antagonistic world. poem 
"Wide Glimmering Sea" which constitutes the fourth th, ‘Gore 
is the third region employed by the poet in his poety.) 
transformation of disappointment and despair of the previouspi analy 
into the jubilation of the "forest glade" takes place in this perio, featu 
a result a hope emerges out culminating into synthesis, This pk categ 
denotes a triumphant future and it is characterized asa momen byth 
inward illumination leading to the "City of God". Here the inhibi: life € 


reach the moment that marks a note of hope and consolation; Sot 


_ the basis that there are noble spirits who illuminate the futurep: 
Arnold remembering Heine „says in "Heine's Grave" that "Spi at 
who fillest us all;/spirit who utterest in each/New- -coming soni- 

. mankind". The author has substantiated this presumption quit i 
from stanzas from Grande Chartreus, Empedocles on Emal oe 
Scholar Gipsy, Merope, "Courage", "Youth and Calm", ‘ia fe 
Churchyard", "Revolutions", "Progress", "Self Deception” ete. | aie 

The fifth chapter bears the nomenclature "Gorge" which enlig 
passage separating the above mentioned regions from one ant 21st 
Arnold imagined that the "River of Life or Time" flows th 
‘Gorge’, goes onto a hot dbsty plain’ and ultimately ne Kun 
into the ‘Glimmering Sea’, Metaphorically 'Gorge' is a momet inter 
moment of transition among all the periods - childhood, pi His 

and old age. Amold presented this 'Gorge' in the form ofa ml Sha 
pass or narrow defile, bridge, turbulent serf etc., „with the w Ea 


“be and Sea imagery etc, ‘This i image of the river of lifer 


X N 
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jd ive time consciousness, which turns him into alienated 
n olds persu 
a -4ual leading to the 'Gorge’. Here the author revisits all the 
Souli ini 1V1 


d in previous chapters to explore the catalytic point of 


poems quote 


thchy Gorge’ in them: 
The concluding chapter takes an overview of the antecedent 
ety, | me 


ose analysis of 
peri, feature of Arnold's poetry. Past, present and Ne the symbolic 
his categorization of Time, human history and human life is underpinned 
by the philosophical notions about the progress of history, nature, 
life etc. widespread in Arnold's days and put forward by Herder, 


the concept of Time and affirms that Time is the central 


omen. 
nhabiz 


tc. 
lation! Goethe e 


Matthew Arnold, one of the luminous representative poets of 
Victorian era, was also a celebrated literary critic and prose writer. 
He crystallized Victorian pessimism and spřitual disturbance into his 


a ety realistically. A rereading of Arnold's poetry unfolds the 


turei 
at "Sp 


A N of his imaginative vision in the era of globalization 
at wherein, like in late nineteenth century, the expansion of trade and 


commerce, religious fanaticism, scientific advancement make man 


I] e 
i experience alienation and melancholy. The present work is an 


enlightening Step in See the wide currency of his thought in 


e and 
2s st cen 
prow aa 


whic 


nesi Kane em venture, a revised version of Ph.D.thesis of 
: T s- his industrious, assiduous efforts, in analysing, 

I is ese 7 oldian philosophic vision of life reflected in his poetry. 
Shakes a eats cross references of the literary pursuits of 
ordsworth, Emily Dickinson, Thomas Hardy, Keats, 


il Tennyson, Col 
f Oleridge and above all The Bhagvadgita to a 
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certain ideas and notions of aa The bibliography and thy 

at the end of the book too are highly useful for further ait i 
Homer nods, this effort has also occasional recurrences; wE 
and ideas and the superficial unintelligibility arising Out of 
complexity of phraseology and ideology. Kumar dese 
commendations for such an indepth study of Arnold's poety 
this published work is a radiant milestone in the literary odyss 
the litterateur Matthew Arnold and the world literati as well 
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Editorial 


IMPACT OF HISTORY ON INDIAN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ankar |; 


i Today we have entered. the twenty-first century where all 
__ kinds of boundaries-social, political, regional, national, international 
are crumbling down. But it is a matter of lamentation that we still 


f Guu fi to transcend the boundaries of colonial hangover. We are still in 
ome. the tight grip of Western hangover and so fail to locate ourselves. 
form. \ Itis irony that we judge our literature, our intellectual tradition; our 


84 s : 
ial Society and our culture against the ambience of the West, forgetting 


| | ing basic difference between the social structure of the West, which 
| is individualized and that of India which is institutionalized. 
| ; Accordingly, our intellectual tradition has different strain. Let me 
i dar that here I never mean to condemn or discard the Western 
' = tradition or culture al all. I do not aan to evaluate 
N a S our tradition in isolation. We canno appigeiate 
Our et we ek! others: hgj same nasiga enpi totitoti; 
that "he te.” Bharga, keeping this fact in mind, holds 

. hows his literature only, knows nothing". In Indian 
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context how wnel it is! We claim, to know the West ae cue 
own: cost. We have fallen our own intellectual tradition, Op J: i 
own history and our own literature into oblivion. Today toti it 
about our own history, culture, literature, religion etc js Considera me 
to be threat to secularism. Today it has become a Controversy con 
issue so I switch over to the main topic i. e. "Impact of Histon we 
on Indian Literature". lite 
The topic needs to be viewed from different stands- “Poin whi 


from the vantage ground of the seminar : Is there any relationship acc 


between history and literature? If it is so, what is the dynamics hist 
this bonding between Indian history and literature? What were/ar By 
the factors that contributed/have contributed to the historial. on 
consciousness among Indian Writers? What were/are the aims an nec 
value of their writings? How has history influenced Indian Literatur ess 
in terms of . form, language, themes and subject-matter a of 
| aesthetics of literature as a whole? y 
Let me accept at the very accept that history and literatur | pla 
are two diametrically Opposing forces, two entirely differen! ape 
disciplines. There is a basic difference of natures of the twoatl this 


itis this difference that establishes a tight bond between them. 1 


basic nature of history is not to give the dry account of dates inf 

events, human figures, etc. rather its basic nature is to present i BS 

reales h m es s implicit message which lies i \ = 
ponds to history, he is tinged W! 

message. He undergoes a transformation and as a result he trance | Se 

his personal being. He, now becoming impersonal or sand? $ 

r 


makes this message more eloquent in literature. But now ie 
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baie.) ‘on arises whether it is history that influences literature or 

Oy’ question Ee Wh Oy eee 

n f -. Jiterature that influences history. Here my submission is that 
> Oy jt 1S : 


tot it is 
Sidera; messa 
arison between history and literature instituted by Aristotle, 


history that influences literature by providing a silent 


ge that serves the basis of literature. Considering the 


Vers comp 


Histon we can a 
literature. According to him, history relates what has happened 


gain unfold this kind of bond between history and 


oi while literature tells what may happen or what is possible’ 
Onstiy according to the law of probability or necessity. In other words, 

nics’ history tends to express the particular while literature the universal. 

re lar By the universal he means how persons of certain types will 

toria. on occasion speak or act according to the law of probability or 

nsan, necessity. Here these persons of certain types, who are the 

raw. essential part of literature, breathe on history. It is these persons 

rai of certain types into whom the writer infuses universal appeal 

\ by stressing what they have in common with all persons, all 
rate’ places or alll things in the same set of circumstances. Thus there is 
feren. a permanent bonding between history and literature and it is through 
omi this bonding that history influences literature. 


Th i Indian literature is no exception in this regard. History has 

a ‘ol Indian literature immensely. Indian literature is self evident 
0 . z 

: “now the Influence of history on it. There are number of historical 


E "eure, events, incidents, episodes and movements from the Vedic 
e] wk Epic and mythological period, the Gupta-Maurya period, 
: p | nna ang modern period, which have been delineated 
si Story of ES Š history has provided the usable pean like the 
äl ~nayajaya, the story of Vaishali dancer, these historical 
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Imp! 


figures like Ajat Shatru, Skandgupta, and Chandragupta, Vai 
events of Maratha and Rajput history, the Indian Struggle p i 
independence, Gandhian Civil disobedience, the Quit he i 
Movement, the Partition of India, and the Chinese į invasioni she. 
1962. It has also provided the two most explosive events duty pas 


[Indi 


the seventies i.e. the Indo-Pakistan War leading to the emergen, whi 
of free Bangla Desh and the imposition of the Emergency’, in t 
1975 followed by the Janata victory in 1977. These histori; inre 
figures, events, incidents, episodes and movements are not merh. fact 


a dry account of the past, rather they are impregnated with nunt not 


of messages. The Indian writers have selected these histori psy 
figures, events, incidents, episodes and movements and beit with 
influenced by the message lying in them, have respondedt of € 
them creatively. Having been influenced by these messagi. and 
they have infused universal appeal by stressing what they hat The 
in common with all persons, all places or all things in the sa ever 
| Set of circumstances. the 
There could be various types of subjects to which the pdw! flov 
| writers could respond creatively. But what were/are the factors asse 
| influenced the Indian writers to choose historical subjects fort fton 
| writings? There were/are many factors which contributed 
7 Contributed to this new interest in history among the Indian wit 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. After India was colt) ma = 
| by the Bri itish, there were social and political restrictions 0 wh 
| of the middle Class Indian, so the Indian writers could not™ nE 
| to the social and political life of the country. There was as 


| exte 
| rediscovery of Indian history in books that the British wai a 
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\ 
satisfy their creative urge and to awaken the 
A, varin India. So order to satisfy t ve urg 


Eglei ational 3 
Uit Ing peir writings. They had a general exposure to other cultures through 


VaSion the study of English and that made them project their glorious 


tS dur past. The feeling of the better past than the miserable present, 


pride of the readers, they chose the subjects of history for 


Nerger which was haunting them, again gave a consequent curiosity 
gencyi in the past. They. now wanted to make an assessment of India 
istori) inrelation to other nations of the world. They were aware of the 
t men} fact that Indians were different from the British whose past was 
inume not as glorious as theirs. So they used past as a weapon of a 
storie psychological war. The matching of historical form of novel 
ad bei} with the traditional concept of story-telling based on the legends 
ndedii of epics and mythology in which heroism, valour, love chivalry 
essai and adventure were idealized, became another important factor. 
jey har The feeling to do justice with a certain historical character or 
he sa event is yet another factor of the historical consciousness among 
the Indian writers. The current of historical consciousness is still 
ehdë flowing among the Indian writers as they now make an 
toni sessment and re-assessment of the past from a fresh perspective 
fort Tom the vantage ground of freedom. , 
edi’ Às far as the flow of the current of historical consciousness 
| 2 concerned, it emerged after the arrival of the British who first 
ah came ; i 
me bi 3 p close contact with Bengal. Hence it is obvious that the 
the torical consciousness first came in Bengal and it found its 


Express} s 3 
esp” nin the new form of novel which came with the British. 


j 
ati C emergence of new. 


yh ext form of novel i.e. historical novel, to some 
ew 


ent, w 
» was t F z % 
he Outcome of the historical consciousness because 
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this form of novel suited the Indian writers to express their yg? 
It is noteworthy that on the literary scene before the nineteen ten 
there were only few novels like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’ i 
Mohan's Wife (1864) and- Sarath Kumar Ghosh's The Prince 
Destiny (1909) etc. in Bengal. The Indian English novel m 
a different appearance in the nineteen-twenties, then gradul 
gathered confidence and established itself in the next two decat, Na 
The first few attempts at novel writing were made to w Ki 
the picture of the contemporary Bengali society. But as the tir 


went on the novel began to develop contacts with ok So 


dimensions achieving the form of historical fiction. Roms the 

Chandra Dutt wrote Maharashtra Jiban Prabhat (1878): ma 

Bengali about the rise of the Maratha power under Shiwi Ra 

Bankim Chndra Chatterjee's historical novels Chandrshelly Ra 

(1875) Anandmath (1882) and Debi Chaudhurani (1875) wi bas 

set in the late century Bengal. This current of histor pla 
consciousness changed the face of fiction. As a result, theno® Hir 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Hari Narayan Apte we the 
translated into Kannada. The first modern historical novel’ pla 
Kannada was Kumudini by Galagnath. C V Raman wi the 
Maratanda Varma (1891) which was based on the histon the 
Travancore. During the same time Umesh Chand Sarkar w 
his historical novel Padamani ( 1881) in Oriya. ; S 
The Hindi novels which started in the Dwivedi aga i 


underwent the’ influence of history. Number of historical noe me 
j were written during this age. Kishori Lal Goswami's Labang Po 
u 


(1891) is co 
) is considered to be the first historical novel. The 
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impact of History on Indian ee 


novelists chose subjects from all periods. Bhagawat Sharan 
Upadhyaya for his novels Sangharsh, Savera and Garjan and - 
pangeya Raghav for his novel Murdo ka Tila have picked up the 
source material from the Vedic period. Chatursen Shastri's Vayam 
Rakshamah and Narendra's Ramakatha are based on the epic 
and mythological periods. Chatursen Sen Shastri's Vaishali Ki 
Nagarvadhu and Acarya Hazari Prasad Dwivedi's Bana Bhatt 
Ki Atma Katha are the representative novels represent Gupta 
and Maurya period. Nirala's Prabhavati, Chatursen Shastri's Jaya 
Somanath and Vrindavan Lal Verma's Virata Ki Padamini delineate 
the medieval period. The Hindi poets also have chosen source 
material from the modern period. Vrindavan Lal Verma's Jhansi Ki 
Rani, Yashpal's- Deshdrohi, Amrit Lal Nagar's Mahakal and . 
Rangeya Raghav's Vishad Math are the important historical novels 
based on the modern period of history. Like Hindi novelists, Hindi 
playwrights also felt fascinated with the historical subject matter. 
Hindi plays became more conspicuous than Indian English plays for 
their historical sense. Jaya Shankar Prasad is one of the leading 
Playwrights who wrote his plays from 1921 to 1933 on historical 
ae doaro Ka Yuddha is based on mythological 
mona 3 Ags Shatri Skandgupta, Chandragupta ‘and 
Ea e on the subjects taken from the Gupta ang Maurya | 
Were written peh efre him, the plays dealing with historical subjects 
Characters i Hindi, yet they mornan mere caricature of historica] 
among a eee the historical consciousness was flawing 
tnjikar s writers of Maharashtra; Ramchandra Bhikaji 
© Mocangarh (1871) dealing with Shivaji's capture ` 
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„of a hill fort in Maharashtra. Hari Narayan Apte transla / isi 
Meadow Taylor's Tipu Sultan as Maisorch Wagh (1899) in abject 
Marathi. Later he wrote many novels dealing with the history mnediev 

‘of Marathas and Rajputs. antec 
After the birth and growth of the regional fiction, this historic mind " 

' consciousness attracted the Indian English novelists who brough sprink! 
about a synthesis of history and fiction dealing with the pas | of that 
imaginatively. They took certain incidents and characters ofthe / histori 
‘history and wove around them a fictitious enchantment. Now ther | time. 1 
was a turn of influencing Indian English fiction in terms of language novel t 
After the colonization of India by the British, certain historical {0 wor 
circumstances joined with the passage of time "to give the educated ad hin 
nineteenth century India a certain proficiency in the use of the English| 2f the 
languge" (Meenakshi Mukherjee's Twice Born Fiction, 17). Many history 
English knowing writers like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee an | degene 
Romesh Chandra Dutt appeared on the literary scene. Besides othe! „store 
genres of literature, the fiction caught hold of the attention of the fe" t on 
writers like T. Ramakrishna, Sir J ogendra Singh, ASP Ayyat wi? novel s 
tried their hands on various literary works bordering the historical tothe d 
novel and romance. They dealt with the annals of the past of Indi m x 
and contributed in their own way to the development and growl ie 
of Indian English fiction, | 

| Indian history has influenced Indian English novelists also!) į i H f 
providing them the subjects for their novels. Their fascination f | ee, 
history enabled them to fuse history and fiction in a uniqu? ic ia 


i P ; pe ition F 
which concentrated in a quite opposite a manner to the E. j history 
vi i 


genre, inviting attention to the traumatic effect on the indi | | 
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| , h han the inexorable forces of history. They have employed 
ated | athe 


Jig, tjes fomall the three periods of Indian history-ancient history, 
In sul 


toy medieval history and modern history. In their historical novels they 
| [y m 


„anted to present the social milieu of certain times. They kept in 
V 


ial mind "a sufficiency of human figures, the common herd and the 
ight sprinkling of the exceptional, but all recognizably the off spring 
pası | of that age." They also wanted to mobilize the elements of 
“the i historical novel : plot, story, character, dialogue, style, space and 
ep time. These are common elements of novel, but in historical 
age novel there are employed very carefully because the writer has 
ical to work within the framework of history, presenting the truth 
ted and hint for future. The reason for the sensitive use of the elements 
ls ofthe novel is that a historical novel is a creative response to 
any _listory that helps a society to improve upon the deteriorating and 
and | degenerating present society; that helps a society to relocate and 
her + estore its ideals. 

ow | Vimala Raina's Amrapali (1962) is an ambitious historical 
ho | "vel set in the ancient India of the Buddha's time. It takes us back 
al. "the days of Ajat Shatru and tells the story of the Vaishali dancer 
ja, “orejected a Kin 


il g's love and preferred to enter into the Bud:tha's 
th MCAS Ayyar 


reconstructs the life of ancient India towards the 


declin 
al Men ts the Gupta rule imaginatively and artistically. His Three 
Men o Sa 
i / i. *stinies (1939) tries to recapture life in ancient India. In 
| tichy; » portraits of Alexender, Chanakya and Chandragupta are 
P ith considerable det j 


i 
i 


ails. 
rom 3 : ‘ 
histo the medieval period, the events of Maratha and Rajput 
-ame the subjects of Indian English fiction. In Marathi, 
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Hari Narayan Apte turned significant chapters from Maratha 
Rajput history into romances like Ushahkal and in his Novels}, 
tried to fuse the fighting idealism of patriots like Tilak With A 
liberalism of reformers like Chiplonkar and Agarkar. As catla, 
1903, T. Ramakrishna tried a historical novel in English, Padmi! 
It is a romance of the sixteenth century leading up to the great ba 
of Talikote which brought to an end the Vijayanagar empir] 
Bhagwan S Gidwani's The Sword of Tipu Sultan (1976) js, 
historical novel that attempts a rehabilitation of Tipu as a mu 
and ruler. Romesh Chandra Dutt's The Slave Girl of Agra (19% 
and and Sir Jogendra Singh's Nur Jahan (1909) are also histori 
romances. 

As far as the modern history is concerned, it has influence! 
Indian English fiction immensely by providing again historical subjat 
which was hardly relegated to the background. There were tw 
reasons for novelists to become interested in such subject as histoy 
The first was the naturalistic movement which had dominated thelit 
of a whole generation which could be viewed from a fresh att 
from the vantage ground of freedom. The second was the evet 
like the Partition, and its terrible aftermath, the merger of pri 
states into the Indian Union, and the wars with Pakistan and chw 
etc of the post-independence period which furnished emine " 
usable materjal to the novelist. i 


A A 
; ETS ivi / 
' The Indian National freedom movement inspired the crea! 


a/ 


mpatt’ 


ew 
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Ne 
of many a writér of fiction. Under the Impact of Gandhi and sl 
ideas for which stood Gandhi and struggled, the ideal of a = 

independent India and the ideal of Ramarajya, a society in 


; ; i pra 
communal harmony and happiness, couldacign. ipae ne © 


Picture 
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Nand iJled their minds with Gandhian thought and 
Way pe WIETS and fille : 


jes which found expression in their creation now and 
p 


elsk] princi 

th h then: The freedom m 

: E js. Tagore’s The Home and the World and Four Chapters 
yal ponts- 


he issue between ends and means in politics in the 


ovement was viewed from different stand- 


dni present t i 
bat ontext of the revolutionary movements of the twentieth century. 
conte 


i wulkraj Anand's S word and the Sickle and K A Abbas's Ingilab 


=> 


) ise (1955)both roughly cover the politics of the twentieth century. 


mal Venu Chitale's In Transit (1950) delineates the freedom struggle. 
199! Two of the best novels about Gandhian civil disobedience in 
ond} the early thirties are K S Venkataramani's Kandan the Patriot 
(932) and Raja Rao's Kanthpura (1938). Kamala Markandaya's 
end The Golden Honeycomb (1977) is a historical novel which covers 
ubet} the period from late 19th century to the post first world war 
etw] priod. The second world war period in India, the growing chasm 
sto \ beween the Hindu and Muslim communities and between India 
eli and Britain, the Bengal hungers, the Quit India Movement and 
ang} the mounting frustration and misery are coverd in novels like N 


yell) S Phadke's Leaves in the August Wind, (The English version of 


ot A own Marathi novel), Bhawani Bhattacharya's So Many 
7 gers (1947), R K Narayan's Waiting for Mahatma (1955) 
ef 


and 

oC Markandaya's. Some Inner Fury (1957).-Salman 
(Rushdie ara ; 
ipp Midnight's Children(1981) include three events: 


“wala Bagh, end of Indo-Pakistan War on 23 Sep.1965 
dh) Nd the en 
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There are number of novels on the partition horrors u) ie 
bestiality but most of them do not fall under the category ofa Pigg) among 
of literature as they are based on hate and prejudice. Some oft) ad wi 
important novels which have satisfying imaginative records of te consti 
partition are Khushwant Singh's Train to Pukistan(1956), B. Raja ihe his 
The Dark Dancer (1959), Manohar Malgaonkar's Distant Dry) lay 
(1960) and A Bend in the Ganges (1964). The whole horori] Lord! 
there but humility and compassion are there too. Khushwant Singhs Kama 
Train to Pakistan projects a pictures of the bestial horrors enact f Indiar 
on the Indo-Pakistan border during the terror-haunted days il recon! 
August 1947. Chaman Nahal's Azadi (1975) hatches a graph Singh 
the partition of India that held the subcontinent in a nightmae) 18an 
of horror for months and left a trail of phenomenal bittemes| 0n th 


and misery. In B. Rajan's The Dark Dancer also we get towatt impor 


the end, glimpses of partition horrors; and in Manotil m r 
Malgaonkar's Distant Drum, the veil is lifted a little over wit £ bas 


happened in those fateful days in Delhi and later in Kash. | deals 


Manohar Malgaonkar's A Bend in the Ganges explores ™ g ti 
fully the origins of the two nation theory and presents in on i 
detail the sheer frenzy that possessed people in the Punjab" g 
August 1947. As a whole, the partition novels show how | is 4 
war and revolution, civil strife of the kind that was witness! p et 
parts of India in 1947 was verily a bulldozer that Jeveled Y, 


; et // pr 
things, leaving an ominous calm in the wake of the precei | 


ju. Matte 
; i mat 
destructive storm. They are the artistic projection of hu Rang 
uprooted, humanity mutilated and humanity massacred: i n Witi 
usly 


Unlike them, Indian plays in English did not se 
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independence. There was lack of historical consciousness 
in 
pefore 


dian pl 
ut. The poets and dramatists failed to express the historical 


š ai 
Pien mong P 
oft! and witho | 
Xf t sensciousness Whic 
| he historical consciousness can be recorded in the contemporary 


aywrights. They were untouched by the reality within 


h was traveling among the Indian writers. However, 


ajan s 
a i playwrights Manohar Malgaonkar's Line of Mars (1971) is about 
run J x 5 o 5 9.0 
a | tard Dalhousie's regime of expansion culminating in 1857. Girish 

TOF is) 


| 
inet \ 
j 


lacte | 


Kamad's Tuglaq is a historical play which exploits the medieval 


Indian history creatively. Gurcharandas's Larins Sahib (1970) 


reconstructs the events which take place after the death of Ranjit 
Singh in the Punjab. M V Rama Sarma's The Mahatma (1979) 


Ays of 
phoi Anes 
mar! isan attempt to highlight Ganghiji's martyrdom, concentrating 
aal on the events of the 20th and the 30th Jan. 1948. Another 
wart, important Indian English playwright who has reconstructed history 
no and recreated creatively is Asif currimbhoy. His Inquilab(1970) 
-wia \ Ù based on the Bengal Nexalite movement; The Refugee(1971) 
shunt í deals with the influx of Bangla refugee into India into India 
mot) during the year; his Sonar Bangla,(1972) putsforth the travails 
sont) Pceding the emergence of ndependence Bengladesh and; his 
jab Om Mane Padme Hum (1972) has chosen the Chinese invasion 
w li oi Tibet as the subject of his play. Asif Currimbhoy's The Captives 
se *@ play with the background of Chinese invasion. 
ed H To Conclude, history has influenced Indian literature in terms 
ol ( Prviding a new form of Peene in terms of themes and subject- 
nal interms of giving a certain proficiency in the use of English 
it! a nd terms of the aesthetics of literature. These historical 
yo | 8 have been valued not merely because they are about history 
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or because they espouse political ideology. They are impo \ 
because they provide a profound insight into the forces that ‘ ; 
a society; they of fer a theory that explains how politics works; i 
society; and they represent the true spirit of the age rather thaniy 
supposed historical facts. The response of Indian writers to histy 
fall into two types. The pre- -independence writers responded; 
history because there were social and political restrictions on thel 
of the middle class Indian. A rediscovery of Indian history w| 
made in books that the British wrote about India. They hadi 
general exposure to other cultures through the study of Engli 
and that made them project their glorious past. The feeling oft 
better past than the miserable present was haunting them. Th 


all gave a consequent curiosity in the history. As far as the ps 
independence writers are concerned, they respond to history we the f 
a view to making an assessment of the past from a fits fort 
{ nom 
Aishi 
Shrawan K Shat bye 
> Blo 
Bloc 
of | 
liter 
\ of | 
(Poe 
| < 
| Toot 
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y hai’ FREUD'S PSYCHOLOGICAL CATEGORIES AND 
f Engli HAROLD BLOOM 'S LITERARY THEORY. 


ng oft 


em. Ths ko 
the ps This Paper investigates how psychological paradigms affect 
tory wit the formation of theories of literature. The methodology adopted 
1 4 fit’ forthe purpose refers to a certain philosophy of mind which can be 
\ lommatively studied and tropologically made functional. This study 
is highly significant because it puts the comparative method to test 
by excavating categories in the field of Freudian psychology and 
Bloomian literary theories. The focus is on the study of Harold 
pons Literary Theory in relation to the Psychological Categories 
oe Freud. Harold Bloom has been a very prominen 
P nA T of the 20th Century. His books like The Anxiety 
\ e : A Theory of Poetry, A Map of Misreading and 


j P, Oef: 
p uY an . , 
‘te d Repression : Revisionism from Blake to Stevens 
$ ng others have demo 
ti . 
| M inthe functionin 


| Magined it. Harold Bl 


Shaw 


nstrated that poetic creation is basically 
g of human psyche particularly as Freud 


oom's concepts of anxiety and repression 
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are primarily psychological concepts. A reading of trai 


generates psychological burden for a creative writer. The at p 
is created because what he has to say has already been still ox 
the other creative writers in the tradition available. Represi 

the result of inability to say what one would have said given, oo 


choice of freedom. Tradition therefore works in two wasl 18 
causes repression and anxiety or it leads to creation. This}, 5 
led Harold Bloom to develop a theory of strong and al m 
poets. Strong poets are those who study the available tradita! an 


are influenced by it but still not subjugated. This leads them: Vi 
recreate tradition in their own way. As opposed to this wel or 
poets are not only influenced by tradition, they are over power m 
by it: As a result they become imitators and poetasters. Ose an 
Wilde failed as a strong poet because he lacked strengtht ac 
| overcome his anxiety of influence. The Ballard of Reading Gu m 
is a poem which at once gives an idea that every luster it ex 
is reflected from The Rime of Ancient Mariner. He was som ii 
influenced by Coleridge that he was unable to suppress b 
influence. Related with the theory of strong poets and w 


poets is Harold Bloom's theory of revisionism which prop” 1 
| in his book, Poetry and Repression : Revisionism from Bint | ; 
| Stevens. Here Harold Bloom works out the context of mt 

textuality where there is a book before a book and “at } : 

| bo? 


before another book. The process is endless. Al al 
json 


revisions of books written earlier and so on. Revi jott 
dis | 
nis? 


| another cause of anxiety and fear of influence 


] 
originality. One does not and cannot read ; one can 0? ge 
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j without knowing it. In Freud too psyche is unpredictable : 
an 


yjnctual energy Can blast anytime and lead either to self 
jnstin 


pression and self- imprisonment. 
ex 


Har 
conscious! 
1856 - Septe 


psychoanalys! 
and controversial views of human behaviour. While Freud's theories, 


old Bloom known as a talented American critic 
y borrowed from the works of Sigmund Freud (May 7. ` 
mber 23, 1939) an Austrian neurologist, who founded 


s, anew school of psychology embodying revolutionary 


and his treatment of patients, were controversial in 19th century 
Vienna and remain hotly debated today, he is considered to be not 
only one of the major innovators in psychology but also one of the 
major figures in Western thought. His ideas are often discussed and 
analyzed as works of literature, philosophy, and general culture, in 
addition to continuing debate about their merits as scientific and 
medical treatises. His ideas have impacted not only psychology but 
also philosophy, sociology, anthropology, political science, history, 
literary criticism, art, music and cultural studies. 
Freud's most fertile years were those between 1895 and 
1900 In the latter years he published what is considered to be his 
magnum opus, The Interpretation of Dreams. This does not only 
deal with puzzling problems of dream life, which had baffled all 
Previous investigations, and complex mechanism at work in the 
of ae but also with the unconscious. Perhaps ie 
ii os as contribution Freud has made to modem thought is 
ta S ite unconscious. During the 19th caniin the 
People fe in western thought was positivism, the belief that 
ascertain real knowledge conceming themselves and 
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fr 
their environment and judiciously exercise control over ba 


Freud, however, suggested that such declarations of free Will ay 

delusions; that we are not entirely aware of what we think a he 
often act for reasons that have little to do with our consci, 3 
thoughts. The concept of unconscious was groundbreaking i bi 
that he proposed that awareness existed in layers and that the, *$ 
were thoughts occurring "below the surface". Dreams which P 


called the " royal road to the unconscious", provided the bey \ 


access to our unconscious life and the best illustration of jy ( j 
"logic" which was different than the logic.of conscious though, th 
In The Interpretation of Dreams Freud both developed th $ 
argument that the unconscious exists and described a metho 
for gaining access to it. The Preconscious was described a 7 
layer between conscious and unconscious thought - that which 1 
| we could access with little effort. Thus for Freud the idealsd b 
Enlightenment , positivism ,and rationalism could be achievel \ 
through understanding , transforming and mastering the ( à 
unconscious, rather than through denying or repressing it. in 
Crucial to the operation of the unconscious is "repression" P 
According to Freud , people often experience thoughts and f 


(l 
| that are so painful that people cannot bear them. Such thoughts i 
feelings could not be banished from the mind but from conscios E: 


Th jon 

us they constitute the unconscious. The process of repress "A \ ith 
tw 

itself a non-conscious act he observed. Freud supposed pes l 


o : : jou 
people repressed was in part determined by their unconse 


; ae 
_ other words, the unconscious was for Freud both ac 
2 


| effect of repression. i 
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T boh j Freud had developed a dynamic form of psychology that 


h called psychoanalysis as a means of therapy for neuroses, 
ink a e 


on expanded it to account for. many developments in the 
so 


NScioy pistory of civilization, including warfare mythology, and religion 


King i js well as literature and other arts. Since the 1920s, 

: ther psychoanalytic literary criticism, whose premises and procedures _ 

ch he | Ti established by Freud came into being. Freud's brief comment 

7 3 ) on the working of the artist's imagination at the-end of twenty- 
of it 


haat third lecture of his Introduction to Psychoanalysis (1920), 
Ought 

a supplemented by relevant passages in the other lectures in that 
Ded the’ : r 
| book, set forth the theoretical framework of what is sometimes 


method : 

í called "classical" psychoanalytic criticism: Literature and the 
ed asa 

+ hic other arts, like dreams and neurotic symptoms , consist of the 
A imagined or fantasied, fulfillment of wishes that are either denied 


by reality or are prohibited by the social standards of morality 


chievel ' 

ng the f and propriety. The forbidden, mainly sexual [libidinal] wishes 
it come into conflict with, and are repressed by, the 'censor' (the 
sik itemalized representative within each individual of the standards 


feelings g Sac) into the conscious realm of the artist's mind but are 
hts at on by the censor to achieve a fantasied satisfaction in 
ous Aster forms which serve to disguise their real motives and 
sion \ fog s the conscious mind. The chief mechanisms that effect 
aW o guises of unconscious wishes are the following : 

jous “Ndensation” (the omission of the parts of the unconscious 


Materj : : 
“sh af aterial and the fusion of several unconscious elements into 
asi . 
a eee cntity) 


'dis n sci j 
Placement" (the substitution of an unconscious object of 
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desire by by one that is acceptable to the conscioys mi ih 
pon 
ni rak pili 
3. "symbolism" (the representation of repressed , mainly Seru, ft 


objects of desire by nonsexual objects which resemble then pers 
or are associated with them in prior experience) mi 
The disguised fantasies that are evident to CONSCiOUsney Thu: 
constitute the "manifest" content of a dream or work of literature | shap 
the unconscious wishes that find a semblance of satisfaction in thi / and 
distorted form are the "latent" content. itp 


Also present in the unconscious of every individual accordin | Cons 


to Freud, are residual traces of prior stages of psychosenud whi 


development, from earliest infancy onward, which have bee ther 


outgrown but remain "fixations" in the unconscious of the adult | MO 
When triggered by some later event in later adult life, a represse | 
wish is revived and motivates a fantasy, in disguised form, ofa l Du 
satisfaction that is modeled on the way that the wish had bæn Í ica 
gratified in infancy or early childhood. The chief enterprise ofa a 
psychoanalytical critic, in a way that parallels the enterprise ol! i 
psychoanalyst as a therapist, is to reveal the true content, and als 
to explain the effect on the reader, of a literary work by translati | 
its manifest elements into the unconscious determinants that consi 
their suppressed Meanings. \ 
abili / 


Freud also asserts, however, that artists possess spe al Hy | 
that differentiate them radically from the patently neurotic a | 
The artistic person, for example, possesses to an especially cA 
i - otinctl 
degree the power to "sublimate" (that is, to shift the E Pi 


diyas from their original sexnal goals tgunanrsexual,, "higher 
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dichal preud' 

w uding the discipline of becoming proficient as an artist.); the 
Tun j! inclu ! : si : PAETI -p 
a fo elaborate fantasized wish-fulfillments into the manifest 
ability 


s res of a work of art in a way that conceals or deletes their 
exu featu 


le then personal elements, 
venscious desires of people other than the individual artist. 
un 


and so makes them capable of satisfying the 


sneg Thus a fantasized wish-fulfillment of a complex and artfully 
ratur | shaped sort not only allows artist to overcome, at least partially 
in this / and temporarily, personal conflicts and ipress ons, but also makes 
it possible. for the artist's audience "to obtain solace and 
cording! consolation from their own unconscious sources of gratification 
opal which had become inaccessible to them Literature and art, 
e T therefore unlike dreams and neuroses, may serve the artist as a 
, auk mode of fantasy that opens "the way back to reality". 
essed This outline of his theory of art was elaborated and refined 
n, ofa, » but not radically “altered , by later developments in Freud's 
j been , : theory of mental structures, dynamics and processes. Prominent 
> of Mong these developments was Freud's model of the mind as 


se oft having three. types of functions: 


dao The Id (which incorporates libidinal and other desires) 
sJating | L The Superego (the internalization of standards of morality and 
stiut | propriety) 

| | i Tie Ego (which tries as best it can to negotiate the conflicts 
pil / between the insatiable demands of id, the impossibly stringent 
yal ‘quirements of superego, and the limited possibilities of 
ys | &ratification offered by the world of "reality") 


wi i Id me 
aL (euin, ites inthe original German) represented 


ss thinking - our most primitive need gratification type 
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thoughts. The Superego (iberich in: German) represented, j 
conscience and counteracted the Id with moral and ethica] though 
Freud based the term Id on the work of Georg Groddeck, Thek 
(ich) stands in between both to balance our primitive needs and 
moral/ethical beliefs. Freud sought to explain how the unconsciy 
operates by proposing that it has a particular structure, } 
proposed that the unconscious was divided into three parts: | 
Ego and Superego. The Id represented primary process thinkin ) 
our most primitive need gratification type thoughts. The Supe 
ego represented our conscience and counteracted the Id wi 


moral and ethical thoughts. The Ego stands in between botht 


balance our primitive needs and our moral ethical beliefs. 
healthy ego provides the ability to adapt to reality and intem 
with the outside world in a way that accommodates both Ida! 
Superego. Freud was especially concerned with the dynam 
relationship between these.three parts of mind. | 
According to Freud, the defense mechanisms are the melt! 
by which ego can solve the conflicts between the superego anti 
The use of defense mechanisms, may attenuate the conflict betw” 
the id and superego, but their overuse or reuse rather the 
. confrontation can lead to either anxiety or guilt which may resili 
psychological disorders such as depression. The defense mechani” \. 
include the following : pe 


Denial means that someone will not [deliberately] admit p 
to the truth. For Example, a student may have received l 
a bad grade on a report card but tells himself tha! 
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ented 2 grades don't matter. Repression occurs when 
1 though, someone: cannot remember a past traumatic 
. Thh experience, while Suppression is a conscious effort 
ds andy, to do the same. Intellectualization involves removing 
COnscig, one's self emotionally, from a stressful event. It is 
cture, } often achieved through rationalization rather than 
Parts: li accepting reality. Compensation occurs when 
thinkin someone takes up one behavior because one cannot 
(he Sip accomplish another behavior. For example, the 
e Id wit - second born child may clown around to get attention 
n both since the older child is already an accomplished 
reliefs. | scholar. Sublimation is the channeling of impulses 
d interi to socially accepted behaviors. For instance, the use 
yth Td a! of a dark, gloomy poem to describe life by such 
dynan poets as Emily Dickinson. Reaction formation takes 
place when someone takes the opposite. approach 
e met consciously compared to what he wants 
20 andi unconsciously. For example, someone may engage 
t betwee in violence against another race because, he claims, 
her L they are inferior, when unconsciously it is he himself 
y resil” Who feels inferior. 
cait 
/ eA has biset summarized for a general audience his later 
3 ea prac ations, with his remarkable power for clear and 
Psycho “position, in New Introductory Lectures on 
5 Inthe analysis (1933) and An Outline of Psychoanalysis (1939). 
al 
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on classical Freudian theory. One of the best known books; inf iy Je 
this mode is Hamlet and Oedipus e by Psychoanal | np 
` Earnest Jones. f ke 
A prominent phenomenon since the development of structunj. | | ef 

and post-structural theories has been a strong revival of Freng | 


although in diverse reformulations of the classical Freudia 


| ad q 
Boldn 


appea 
‘ \ 

` č : tans : i 
assimilation of some version of Freud's ideas to their own view li Ro 


scheme. Close attention to Freud's writings, and frequently the | 


and procedures, are features of the criticism of many. curren | pa 


writers, whether they are Marxist, Foucauldian, Derridean, o 


feminist in theoretical commitment or primary focus. Harold | ense 
Bloom's inovative view of the anxiety of influence specifically | asun 


adapts to the composition and reading of poetry Freud's concept | thee 


| 
f 


of Oedipus complex and of the distorting operation of defense | vision 
mechanisms i in dreams. Radi 
For more than forty years Harold Bloom has been an origi , mio 


mind and provocative presence on the international literary scene: | adı 


From the opening chapter of his first book, Shelley's Mythmakiig | 


Ji | 
(1959), Bloom showed his signature freedom: from cultural | Rom 


TES 
orthodoxy. Dissatisfied with the styles of academic thinking prevalent | te 


teratu | temi 
‘que al’ | fA 
one that soon revealed itself to be both intellectually a \ 
Pia lv 
_ socially daring. Over the course of Bloom's career, that vision “a | oft 
-into three phases, each separate but relates and together fo 


| at 
a closely unified whole. 


then , he began his own vision of nature and and value of li 


oval 

= Bloom first distinguished himself with a series of w ny 
iti 
studies of-the, majos FaglishRemantienoets,Adis i" 
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Jks; ) was followed in rapid succession by the The Visionary 
Sn | elley 

| She 
nalys | Company A rea 
Ig Apocalypse 
ng reactions, polarizing the scholarly community, 


ding of English Romantic Poetry (1961) and 

| - A study in Poetic Argument (1963). All 

| plake 

UCtural | jee provoked stro: 

Freud | | quickly making 
| adq : ; 

m became clearer a few years later with the 


Bloom the field's most visible critic. The 


udian | poldness of Bloo 


ly the (appearance of Yeats (1970) and The Ringers in the Tower :Studies 
W 


view /y Romantic Tradition (1971), which argue persistence of the 


urent | mantic imagination in major Victorian and Modemist poets. 

an, or Bloom's major target in this first phase of his career was the 
Jarold | enservative formalism of TS Eliot, who had dismissed the Romantics 
fical | undisciplined poets of nature. Bloom rejected this view, displacing 
ncepls | the essence of Romantic art from reconciliation with nature to a 
efens | visionary. imagination profoundly antithetical to nature. In Bloom's 
i rading the romantic poem does not represent the artist's harmonious 
rigid ‘Anion with the world but instead enacts his heroic refusal of time 
scene. | and matter. 

naking | By the early 1970's , when Bloom's revolutionary version of 
ult!) Romanticism was itself becoming orthodox, he had already entered 
evel | He second major phase of his thought, which centered in the 
rau | markable tetralogy of The Anxiety of Influence (1973), A Map 
o | Mireading (1975), Kabbalah and Criticism and Poetry and 
g [ a Oo) These books extrapolate Bloom's paradigm 


in e sar 
j = Romantic imagination into general theory of poetry and 
“ticismm, Dra 
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repressing the influence of precursors. The critic's task i ‘pod 
F : Bh Vat nE 
techniques of "misreading". ` rou 
Bloom's turn to literary theory occurred about the Same the 8 
that several of his prominent colleagues at Yale, including Pail 


model is to trace this repression as it operates throu 


Man, Geoffrey Hartman, and J.Hillis Miller were adopiy| 


Deconstruction. Because of this co-incidence of time and play 0 
Bloom was often associated with them in the late 1970, Ne 


early 80s as of the Yale critics who were then remaking ty y 
| conve 


humanities in Deconstruction's image. But as Bloom's own then 
developed, it proved as opposed to the tenets of Deconstructi 
. . one o | j Bt 

as his earlier criticism had been to the doctrines of 'New Criticisni| G 
NOS 


While Deconstructionists emphasized instability of linguist G 
| UNOS 


meaning and contradictions of conceptual thought, Blon 

; dism 
both literary and philosophic. To Bloom's thinking, literature’ ‘Ay 
not minds play among unstable signs but spirit's struggle! be 

originality. And the battle is not against Deconstructiot ath 

atemporal linguistic structures but against the limits of the hum) ft 
Condition as they are enforced by full weight of past culturi tad 
achievements, For Bloom, then, poetry at its best becomes") oy 
scene and trope for humankind's deepest longings HY oro 
transfiguration and immortality. Though observers often identif [sap 
Bloom with deconstructionism in the past, he himself A bidi 
admitted to sharing more than a few ideas with a “ts 
deconstructionists. He told Robert Moynihan in 1983, i ftatu 
think I have in common with the school of deconstructionis t 
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| ceaid's PSYCHO 
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| eof negative thinking or negative awareness, in the technical, 
Sk in A. cophical sense of the negative, but which comes to me 
h Varn) Ba ve theology...There is no escape, there is simply 
as and there is nothing that we can do." 
anei ihe 8 a emphasis on the Spiritual characterizes the third phase 
8 Pail [Bloom's career. The religious element was active in Bloom's 
adoptin pought from the very beginning, though it remained subordinate to 
nd pe the aesthetic. With Agon: Toward a Theory of Revisionism (1982), 
| ie vever, Bloom's engagement with Gnosticism and his personal 


| onversion to its principles raised religious experience to the forefront 
7n theo 


structio: . aa oe 
| where the American religious and literary traditions emerge as more 


riticism. ; 
i Gnostic than Protestant, and also Omens of Millennium: The 


inguiste) | : 
i | Gnosis of Angels, Dreams and Resurrection (1996). 
oon! 


of his project. He wrote the The American Religion (1992), 


Bloom has come under critical fire as being reactionary in his 
: \ dismissal of multicultural literary works, and popular works like 
/ Hany Potter Critics and historians of literature have for many centuries 
| teat With what has been called influence of one author upon a later 


ditional top; : ; . 
nes tht al topics for discussion, for example, have been the influence 


isa Wallace Stevens. ‘The anxiety of influence’ 
wl os Used b 


acid ent hi y the influential contemporary critic Harold Bloom 
ih ttf | nisin radical revision of this standard theory that influence 
whet! g en à direct "borrowing" or assimilation, of the materials and 
ist und in earlier writers. Bloom's own view is that in the 
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composition of any poem, influence is inescapable, lj 
inescapably involves a drastic distortion of the War 
predecessor. He uses this concept of influence to deal wi i 
reading as well as writing of poetry. | 

In Bloom's s theory a poet (especially since the time of Mi 
is motivated to compose when his imagination is seized upon 
poem or poems of a "precursor", or father-poet. The ie 


poet's attitudes to his precursors, like those in Freud's analysis 


~—— 


‘the oedipal relation of son to father, are ambivalent; thatist! me 


are compounded not only of admiration but also (since ast fas 


poet feels a compelling need to be autonomous and absolut 


J 


original) of hate, envy, and fear of the father-poet's aai mi 
of the son's | 
imaginative space. The belated poet unconseeuey safeguatts: the 
sense of his own autonomy and priority by reading a parentp mi 


-"defensively", in such a way as to distort it beyond his own consi, ge 


recognition. Nonetheless he cannot avoid embodying the malhs bo 
‘parent-poem into his own doomed attempt to with “i 
unprecedentedly original poem; the most that even the best w h 
poet-can achieve is to write a poem so "strong" that it effect eX 
illusion of "priority" - that is an illusion both that it has escaped? i 
father- poem's precedence and that it exceeds it in greanes | 3 
Bloom identifies six distortive processes which Pa a ie 
reading a precursor; he calls these processes vrevisionaly™ | he 
and defines them mainly on the model of Freud's mane N 
also equates the Freudian defense mechanisms With the de"! in 


pi ' 
which the medieval kabbalists reinterpreted the Hebrew 
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with various types of rhetorical tropes, or figurative 
ell E 1 a PPS A 

W i, Since in Bloom's view the revisionary ratios are the 
angua“: 

categories throug 


< conclusion is that we can never know "the poem-in-itself": 
1S 


h which all of us necessarily read our precursors, 
h . . n mi A a 
il interpretation is "a necessary misprison", and all "reading is 
all | 


herefore misprison -Or misreading". A "weak misreading" is 
‘ 


n attempt to get at what a text really means, while a "strong 


misreading” is one in which an individual reader's defense 
mechanisms are unconsciously licensed to recast in an innovative 
fashion the text that the reader undertakes to interpret. 


LLI 


Since Bloom conceives that " every poem is a 

misinterpretation of a parent poem", he recommends that literary 

critics boldly practice what he calls antithetical criticism-that is, 
that they learn "to read any poem as its poet's deliberate 
misinterpretation, as a poet, of a precursor poem or of poetry in 
general." The results of such strong readings will be antithetical 
both to what the poet himself thought he meant and to what 
Standard weak misreadings have made out of the poem to mean. 
Inhis own powerfully individualistic writings, Bloom offers many 
“amples of such antithetical criticism, applied to poets ranging 
Tomthe eighteenth century through the major Romantics to Yeats 
ot He is aware that, in terms of his theory, he cannot 
oe Pepy defensive tactics against his own aney 
= al marone exerted on. him by pyaar mises 
tecessari is gan interpretations both of poets and ents are 
y Misreadings. His claim is that antithetical 


intern ; 
reta . u . . 
Hons are strong, and therefore “interesting” misreadings, 
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so will take their place in ceaseless accumulation of misrea A 
j 
which constitutes the total history both of poetry and critici m oit 
atleast since the seventeenth century - although tragicaly ` 


time goes on, because of an ever decreasing sector of ty 


imaginative possibilities. ‘ 
Freud, the father of psychoanalytic approach bi 2 


"permanent importance in studies that assess the question 


influence upon other literary theorists. Freud developed cett six 
categories which are psychological in nature and empirical; i. 
character. These categories could be summed up as Id, Bay 
Super- Ego. It will be seen that Harold Bloom has evolved li 


poetic categories out of these basic division of human personali 


of Freud. Function of defense mechanism is nothing W 
utilization of fantasies by a person in order to wave off unplesi! 2, 
truths concerning dangers from within , so that one visualize 
only what once Freud called an imperfect picture of id. Thee, 
a person tropes in order to tell many colored lies rather W 
white lies to himself. So far as Bloomian tropes are concent 3. 
troping and defending may be much the same process. At 
t of another el 


asl 
to it to effect for the cause. Troping is an attempt t i 
of Jangu" 


in which the name of one thing is put for thai 


vision of reality with highly. unconventional use 
give impression of a diiferent kind of reality. — vs j 
Harold Bloom challenges the common place notion thi 
tradition is a benign and empowering source of influent 


poets. Instead Bloom argues, for poets since Milton the achi? ii ‘ 


atio 
S jal 
of their great precursors are barriers to their own asp ; 
| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ea nality: “Influence, Bloom insists, " is influenza- an astral 

Critici, -. " and against its threat, strong poets learn to protect 

gi cally « NE by "misreading" their predecessors. Such ' 'creative 

of Stroy pisprison" operates through six techni or Semona ratios, 
„hich altogether form the foundation for Bloom's manifesto for 

ch isd , sew antithetical criticism. 

uestion q 

ed certi jy revisionary ratios can be analysed in the following manner : 


npiricli! ; Clinamen - Poetic misreading or misprison. This appears as 


s Idia corrective. movement in the poem, which implies that the 
volved’ precursor poem went accurately up to a certain point, but 
=rsonalifs then should have swerved, precisely in the direction that the 
thing k new poem moves. 
unplësi 2. Tessera - Completion and antithesis. A poet completes his 
visuali precursor, by so reading the parent poem as to retain its 
Ther terms but to mean to them in another sense, as though 
rather i precursor had failed to go far enough. 
concert 3. Kenosis- Similar in meaning to defense mechanism our psyche 
ss, A tf employs against repetition compulsions, in short it is 
her = discontinuity with the precursor. The later poet, apparently 


0 ras” | emptying himself of his own afflatus, his imaginative godhood, 
an guise seems to humble himself as though he were ceasing to be a 

} Poet, but this ebbing is so performed in-in relation to a 
bai Precursor's poem-of-ebbing that the precursor is emptied out 
also, and so the later poem of deflation is not as absolute as 
pie it seems, 


D pant ss 
*eMonization- It is a movement towards a personalized 
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Counter-Sublime in reaction to precursor's subline 
later poet opens himself to what he believes to bes P 
in parent poem that does not belong to the parent n A 
but to a range of being just beyond that pfecursor. He sal oe 
this in his poem, by so stationing its relation to the paren} obje 
poem as to generalize away the uniqueness of the exe! pp 
work. j A 
5.  Askesis - Self-purgation which intends the attainment of; \ pels 


state of solitude. The later poet does not, as in Kenog| Lim 


undergo a revisionary movement of emptying, but of curtailiny 


he yields up part of his own human and imaginativ] sens 

endowment, so as to separate himself from others, including Simi 

the precursor, and he does this in his poem by so stationin| poet 

it in regard to the parent-poem as to make that ponj Wn. 

undergo an askesis too; the precursor's endowment isals into 
truncated. 

6. - ‘Apophrades or the return of the dead - The later poet, inhi 
own final phase, already burdened by an imaginative solv 


that is almost a solipsism, holds his own poem so open 18 


\ subl 
Ther 
cont 
gti 


to the precursor's work that at first we might believe i 


: , {| Not 
wheel has come full circle, and that we are back in ioke = 


begat! Vani 

1S now \ COnt 
/ 

andl (loi 

; aes!) yt 

uncanny effect is that the new poem's achievement A wii ub 
pisk 

uoi Meg 


poet's flooded apprenticeship, before his strength 
assert itself in the revisionary ratios. But the poem 


held open to the precursor, where once it was Ope” 


seem to us, not as though the precursor were writin 
; ec 
as though the later poet himself had written the p" 
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ediep, proud s Psy¢ 7 
aj Free 
me, Th characteristic work. 
: j se . . 
à poy 1d in Freud is the sensory level at its outermost fringe. It can 
na 


pi ence them; it can't articulate them. Similarly Clinamen is the 
ek s ; 3 

sage where the instincts do perceive poetically but the loss of the 
ect results in poetic misprison. Misprison is a kind of non- 


vehensibility where ideas have images and symbols do not attain 


Prop 
He Clog; 


> paren: obj 
e eittlie| app ; 
| vany kind of formal structure. The conscious element in human 
personality is not conscious of itself which means it is very limited. 
Limitations disfigure articulation and resulting into misprison. 
age Ego in Freud is a level where energies from the mind and the 
ay senses meet. This results in articulation which earlier was missing. 
cluding} Similarly Tessera completes something that was earlier incomplete- 
ationing| poetic mage, symbol and so on - which have taken a form of their 
t ponj om. However, because the mind is always full of dualities, it develops 
t isa ito antithetical ideas. This is more so because the ego is not a 
\ sublimated center of personality but a corporal center of being. 
t, inti Therefore binaries of many sorts are generated.The completed is 
soi mtinually becoming incomplete and the incomplete is continually 
nag) tting completed. 
eve i The Super ego in Freud is ego sublimated. Its iso is large, 
he F BES inflated and it has the capacity to accommodate a 
s, Ai a A int a single whole. Repetition implies endless 
mit / cn ies e repetition which produces the tonal body of the 
| i try. Discontinuity is required to generate the sense of 
: The discontinuity -becomes the source and agent of 


it, Ublima 
gin Mation, DER 
tegi Super ego generates a kind of synthesis, cohesion and 
i ty. Repeti : 


tion is not possible if there is no vision of synthesis. 
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Synthesis is the prime agent of sublimation as well. The Poeti, / 
work of art under this category acquires vibrations of every lew] or g 
of psychic and spiritual experience. “fh 

Resulting from antithesis (Tessera) and repetition (Kenos aye 
we get constructive mechanism of counter sublime. Daemonisatg| ht 
is the verbal structure which is imagined in a way and ina mame suff 
that could constitute the daemonic elements of language. Daemon | poet 
is what runs counter to authorial intentions. The sublime is sublim: } used 


by virtue of its daemonic counterpart. Good is good because they | atre 


is evil and so on. If there is no repression there is no poetry a} SUPE 


Harold Bloom says. Repression always organizes itself in terms defe 


antithetical ideas which often carry a relation of contradiction an| 108 


thereafter of reconciliation resulting in sublimation. Askesis purge} Su 


of the dross, the verbal nonsense, the sense of pseudo form, I| thei 
denotes the function of literature which is the function of huma | "is 
body and mind. Ideas keep on accumulating in human mindati hei 
in a creative mind they are always forming newer wholes. Askess | Prec 
gets a freedom from the limitations of construction becausè what 
was intended to be constructed has been constructed . hd 
Apophrades or the return of the dead is a repetition ofaj Fat 
different kind. The cycle in which we feel we are even though . 


d k 
may feel out of it. This stage symbolizes our entry into the who te 


ines. T 

realm of our relationships not only in this life and in all tim’ i } 
tw 
return of the dead manifests itself as a living present of all tht 


a 
eng unite 0% 
thought , felt and experienced. The dead and the living unite | b 
form is complete. $ | 
; fi 
Thus we see in literary criticism Harold Bloo™ he 
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fre 


e of tropes. He is radically ‘textual’ than de Man 

man, and still treats literature as a special field of study. 
os his combination of the theory of tropes, Freudian 
ology and cabbalistic mysticism is a daring one. He argues 


ce Milton, the first truly ‘subjective’ poet, poets have 


i ular US 
s tac 


How 
pyh 
that sin 


suffered 
poetic history they fear that their poetic fathers have already 


an awareness Of their 'belatedness' : coming late in 


\ ged up all the available inspiration. They experience the Oedipal 


hatred of the father , a desperate desire to deny paternity. The 


se Whal 


on of? 
ugh we 


> whol 


Th ` Lita the 
es. $ three stages of revision : 


suppression of their aggressive feelings gives rise to various 
defensive strategies. No poem stands on its own but in relation 
toanother. In order to write belatedly , poets must enter psychic 
struggle to create an imaginative space. This involves ‘misreading’ 
their masters in order to produce a new interpretation. The ‘poetic 
misprison' creates the required space in which they communicate 
y their own authentic inspiration. Without aggressive wrenching of 
predecessor's meaning, tradition would stifle all creativity. 
Cabbalistic writings [ Jewish rabbinical texts which reveal 
hidden Meanings in the Bible] are classic examples of revisionary 
kts. Bloom believes that REC Luria's sixteenth century version 
fcabbali r a 
Ucabbaliste Mysticism is an exemplary model of the way poets 


Rise earl; š 
arlier poets in post- Renaissance poetry. He develops from 


a . 
- imitation (taking a new look) 


; ution (replacing one form by another) ` 
Presentation (restoring a meanin g) 
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at 
oe 
When a strong poet writes , fie repeatedly passes through jg} jah 


three stages in Dialectical manner, as he grapples with the Sty A 
poets of the past. 

In A Map of Misreading (1975) he charts how Meaning} oW 
produced in post Enlightenment images, by the language Strong} 10C 
poets use in defense against, and response to, the language of pri | thes 
strong poets. The 'tropes' and 'defenses' are interchangeable fony y revis 


of 'revisionary ratios'. Strong poets use the anxiety of influenceby | stug 


adopting separately or successively six psychic defenses. The | Toli 


appear in poetry as tropes. which allow a poet to ‘swerve’ fron| /Apo 
a father's poems. The six tropes are irony, synecdoche, metonymy 
hyperbole / litotes, metaphor and metalepsis. Bloom uses six classic! Tesse 
words to describe six different kinds of relationships between text | ‘hi 
of fathers and sons (revisionary ratios) : Clinamen, Tessem | Yi 
` Kenosis, Daemonisation, Askesis and Apophrades. Clinamenis } 

a swerve a poet makes in order to justify a new poetic direction 

(a direction which , it is implied , the master would or shoul! 
have taken). This involves a deliberate misinterpretation of a 
earlier poet. Tessera is 'fragment' : a poet treats the materials 

a precursor poem as if they were in pieces, and required U? 
finishing touch of the successor. Clinamen (revisionary rato) | 
rhetorical form of ‘i irony’ (the figure of speech not of though , 

and psychic defense called ' reaction-formation’. Irony 54° 3 
thing and means something different (sometimes the opps 
The other ratios are also expressed both as trope and Ps sym | 


42 
defense. (tessera -synecdoche, turning against the self) and 
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edic Paj preud's 


` ynlike de Man and White, Bloom does not privilege rhetoric 
of 


i would be more accurat is 
ough itis readings. It e to call his method 
E stroy eto’ 
Bloom pays particular attention to the Romantic ' Crisis-poems' 


aningi Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and Tennyson. Each poet struggles 
i 


creatively misread his predecessors. Each poem passes through 


© strong i 

of piy the stages of revision and each stage works through the pairs of 

le form } visionary ratios. Shelley's 'Ode to West Wind', for example, © 
enceby suggles with Wordsworth's 'Immorality' ode as follows: stanzas L {© 


. Thess [,clinamen /tessera; stanza IV kenosis/daemonisation; V, askesis 


o fron] | Apophrades. 


onymy, We.can have a look í on the poem of Stevens which abounds 
slassicd | Tssera, because here antithetical completion is his central relation | 
en texs ‘his precursor Whitman, at the close of The Sleen in its final i P Er 
: ; i 
essem, | "sion identifies night and mother : E Ay: 
mens} Er 
rection I too pass from night ) | 
shoul Istay awhile away O night , but I return to you if Į t 
1 of a ain and dlove you ee 
ils ri 
ed tte pia 
: . My should I be afraid to trust myself to you? i a 
10 am TER 
ee not afraid » Ihave been well brought forward | 
ugh 4 by you, | | 
A i $ 
ys% | Nove ie 
w the rich running day, but I con not yt desert her i) 
osi | in wom Tyso] | 
and Row : | 
n . 
ot how I came of you and I know not 3 i 
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The Yeu: 
Vet, fr 


-where I shall go with you, but I know | came wel 
and 
shall go well. 


J will stop only time with the night , and rise betimes 
I will duly pass the day O my mother , and duly retum | ex 


To you ob 


Stevens antithetically completes Whitman by his deine v! 


Owl in the Sacrophagus in relation to The Sleepers where Whitn:| T 
identifies night and mother with good death, Stevens establishes! [h 


identity between good death and larger maternal vision, opposedi} PC 


night because she contains all the memorable evidence of chag| 


She held men closely with discovery, P 
Almost as speed discovers in the way 
Invisible change discovers what is changed, 
In ‘the way what was has ceased to be what is. 

_ It was not her look but a knowledge that she had 
She was a self that knew, sin MG thing, 


- Subtler than look's declaiming, although she moved 


¢ 


— 


With a sad splendor, beyond artifice, - 
Impassioned by the knowledge that she had ` 


. There on the edges of oblivion. 


. O exaltation, O fling without a sleeve 
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preud's Ps 


And notions outward, reddened and resolved 


From sight, in silence that follows her last word. 


The above discussion shows that creativity works under certain 
mes compulsions. It could be tension generated by intension and 
y f 


extension OF a tension generated by resistances that are basic to the 


object or the text or the discourse that is going to be created. Í 


oppression, Repression and Suppression are forms of vacuum E 
legy in| which create necessary spaces for the art work to incarnate itself. 


o Whitne| The anxiety becomes the primary cause for creation if resisted. For 


TA his reason Harold Bloom has given a theory of strong and weak 


opposet] poets. Strong poets resist and overcome the pressures and anxiety ; I | | 
f chang of tradition hence they are able to create new idioms and new $ 
= | structures. Weak poems on the contrary, are overcome by a a 
preceding structure which proves too dominant for them to resist Fi 
; and hence they become poets of secondary nature who are just . \ 


imitators of the great models. The paper demonstrates that 
“istances, creatively understood, lead to incarnate possibilities 


| 

no ; ; ; | 

d tonly of words but also of larger structures of consciousness . 
f 


Ha 

hae 
that ultimate] Sea | 
a ely become agents of cultures and civilization.. | 
d ; H 
| 
| 


Te 
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Sushil Chandra Srivastava 


FROM PYRAMIDS TO PENTAGONS : 
LEONARD COHEN'S USE OF MYTHICAL METHOD 


Pyramids were erected to make the dead living for ever, from 
Pentagon came commandments to make the living dead forever 


It appears to be an ironical and unpremeditated paradox that te 


/ pov 


land of Canada, which remained, for quite a long period, the tem \ 


incognita for the inhabitants of Indian peninsula on account of tan 
heptamarine existence in the propinquity of a point, where the Baste 
and Western hemispheres meet, 'one great circle routes (the shorts 
line joining any two places on the globe) between United States atl 
Europe and, to a lesser degree, Asia,’ should be echoed with tt 
Aeolian harp of a poet under the name of Leonard Cohen, wi 
myth making quality, in association with ‘his romanticism often UP 
Over into sentimentality, but at the same time the rich denseness® 
his early poetry, (in "Let us Compare mythologies’) was swe” 
away, and the poems by him most likely to survive are pera 
the love lyrics which now seem facile-than the bleak poem 
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s to Pentagons : ..... m 


from pyramid 


) a world order he has come to hate, "you have your 


ger agains! 
aids and your Pentagons/ with all your grass and bullets/you 
Py 


t hunt us any. more” i 
Unlike Joyce and T.S. Eliot, who use mythical method to 


l 
cannol 


ress the contemporaneity of myths, Cohen, in a strange pattern of 
$ 


pegations, comes out with an exhalation of lyrics, taking the reader 
(2) 


«inultaneously amidst Past and Present. What is strange with his 


j power of expression is 'a method in Divine Frenzy’, though he 


repeatedly declares that not only he will forget his style, but makes 


this oblivion a universal phenomenon : 


America will have no style 
Russia will have style. . . 
Beyond the numbered band 
_ asilence develops for every style (148) 


= 


Music had been, for ever, a food of love’ for Leonard Cohen, 

"to was born in Montreal and educated at Mc. Gill University. He 
topped out of graduate school at Columbia University to write and 
rg music in Montreal night-clubs. His Selected Poem, 1956- 
68 Won the Governor-General's Award, but ‘Cohen declined the 
oe to be the most confirmed formalist, as pes ous 
l lei e ga the reader into a world of artifice in which 
€ ultimate statement, which ‘displays a thematic 


Roccupari : j 
t = tion with love, sex and religion’ (310). Morris further , 


Marks that cr: , ; $ ' 
Com that Cohen's magnum opus’and proto-biblion, "Let Us 
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and worship in an’ atmosphere ae semi-decadent Pre Raphti, 
GB 10). An analysis of some of his poems reveals diverse dimensi 
of his poetic genius. 
Written in the tradition of dirge, the poem "For Anne" breat yho 


the desire of comparing a beloved's eye with the moming sun. Te 


poet is filled with a deterministic attitude, when he says,"Not thal 


` did compare/ But I do compare/ Now that she's gone" (144), 
The hidden instinct of a seer poet is indirectly Suggested inik ` 
poem "I have Not Lingered in European Monasteries", in which 
concept of a witness instinct is displayed with an awareness, thous 


not practised : 


I have not held my breath 

so that I might hear the breathing of God, 
or tamed my heart beat with an exercise, 
or starved for vision (144). 3 


> 


The concept of death as an eternal and intermittant sleep" 
the basis of existentialist philosophy that a person is bom evel) 
morning and dies every night. This is made evident in the poem} Ut 


_ "Now of Sleeping", in which Annie is Bueurves as seeni 1 
‘perfect lady : = 


exp 


her eyelids enclose deeply - 

a shade tree of birthday candles , 
-one for every morning 
-until the now of sleeping (145). 
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elon m pyramids to Pentagons : ..... 
acl) . | ee | | 
pe Oneiromancy has been given an entirely new dimension in the | 

lO ; 

; m "Two Went to Sleep", which is an account of two dreamers, 


"brea gho, by Virtue of their dream visions, present a synthesis of East 
„ho, 


Sun. Tef and West : 

Not tha} 

(144), Two went to sleep 
tedinę » almost every night 


which te one dreamed of mud 
s hoi] ° one dreamed of Asia 
visiting a Zeppelin. 
j 


‘visiting Nijinsky. . . 

The sleep was old 

the travelers were old 

one dreamed of oranges 

one dreamed of Carthage (149-150). 
sleeps The association of Carthage with Queen Dido needs no 
rn evel) 
ne poet 
ng like! 


saat pe ee 
planation. The direct reference to the Orient is also visible in an 
Uni 
lled love poem, in which the lover reminds his mistress how he 


Made 
Suggestions to her, and simultaneously he laments the loss of 
Ural environm ent: 


Didn't ] make love to you 


Whe 
* n we were students of the East 
es the house ; is different 


e 
village will be taken soon (152). 
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i Explored under the above persective, the 1 Eldora a E j 

by Cohen's poetry, will open new gateways to exploration ` 

_ research, if perused in relation to comparative mythologies Of Egy 
Greece, Rome, and India too, for the very word ‘Canada's, 
derivation of the Huron-Iroquois Kanata meaning a Village 4 
settlement, in a striking similitude with peninsular Kannada ten 
Karnata, meaning more or less the same. Cohen remarks: "lan ami \ 


man sitting in a house /on a treeless Argolic island" (147), 


In Indian context, the peninsular inhabitants and their Cottags 


being devoured and devastated by Tsunami waves, for the want¢ 


arborical density resulting from incessant felling of trees, ism 


unknown. 
Notes & References 


Canadian Poetry, Vol. II, Ed. Jack David and Robet / y 
Lecker, Introduction by George Woodcock, (Toronto, Cait 5 
General Publishing Co. Limited, 1982), 151. The subseqve ‘$ 


references are incorporated within the text and are from ad 
edition. i 
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FEMINIST CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE NOVELS 
OF ANITA DESAI 


Feminism was identified as a movement in the 1960s after 
almost two centuries of struggle for economic, social and cultural 
quality for women. Books, such as Mary Wollstonecraft's A 

j Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792) Margaret Fuller's 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century (1845), John Stuart Mill's The 
‘ibjection of Women (1869), Simone de Beauvoir's The Second 
Sex (1949) and Kate Millett's Sexual Politics (1969), to name just 


af s 
°W, played a great role in this struggle for equality. Since the 


1960 
i oe has been a great spurt in feminist writings, be it America, 
l Euro) 9 Abi 
" Pe or Asia. Now, sufficient time has lapsed for an unbiased 
Ure ti ` : ji 
emerge and it becomes clear that feminism, if not the first 


NG fore 3 ; 
ee most, is definitely one of the major movements of the 


Manne 


a 


i tury, which has altered thought and action in a profound 
i Iti j 
tis a common place that literature mirrors life and also 


ption of life and influences thought and action. 
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The feminist struggle for equality was instrumental jp bring 
Biy ż 


ee ae i fhe 
about a feminist consciousness in literature and vice-versa 4 fl 
; “Wof Sut 


(us 


ens 


centuries of struggle, besides achieving a lot in real life also ak 
impetus to ‘feminist writing’ and ‘feminist Criticism’. Ton 
there is no unanimity between different feminists as to wha} yon 
constitutes feminism, there are certain ideas which are Common | and 
to them all. All feminists believe that civilization is Patriarchal | eit 
that is, male dominated and male controlled. This state of afin ela 


makes women inferior because they are women. Thel ofh 
subordination and subjugation of women is all pervasive, thatis | Ine 


it exists at every level, be it the social, or the economic, tk | won 


religious, or the political or the familial. One's sex is a biological | bea 
fact but the concept of gender is man made. All positive qualities | Des 
are identified with men and women are defined by all oppositg | si 
traits, thereby creating a negative picture of women. Literatu the 
as well as language is replete with such biases. The texts ú Vb 
male writers, which are regarded as great, usually revolve around 
a male protagonist and only marginal roles fall to the shae of) wor 
women. Some feminists also practice what is known ® 
gynocriticism. Among other things gynocritics also take as? j 
interest in subjects that are women-specific. 
Feminist consciousness pervades the works of a nube = 
women writers, Anita Desai being one of them. S. D: Shami? 

his paper ‘Anita Desai's Fiction: Portrayal of Feminine sist ‘ 
has rightly observed ". . . in all her major novels, Anita Dee ie | i 
dealt with the feminine sensibility more emphatically HA | Uy 
description of the man and his exploits. Consequently, Deis 
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Vediehy jnist Conscio 


fem i 

< Voices In The City, Where Shall 
bring ye peacock VOIAS a o a 
Fire On The Mountain, Clear Light of Day and In 


TSA. Tho} gumer”, Be va 
re replete with a powerful description of feminine 


also pay custody -alla ? i a 
Thoug, bility": Most of the protagonists of Anita Desai's novels are 
Bl} sen : j 


to why | omen who are extremely individualistic, who refuse to compromise. 
al} WO! 


commo | and who wish to live life on their own terms. They may not voice 


iriarchal | heir 
of affi. ‘relationships form. the core of Anita Desai's novels.. The majority 


ples! loudly and clearly but they do not yield. Man-woman 


sn. The | ofher novels deal with the anxiety and despair that spring from 
that, | Joeliness and alienation in sensitive individuals, most of whom are 
mic, tte | women. Often, in the words of Marilyn French there also seems to 
ological | bea "war against women". Through these women protagonists, 
qualities | Desai presents the predicament of women in a male chauvinistic 
pposing | society, a society where the man is the master, the norm as well as 
teratu, | lie ideal. Men are primary, while women are secondary, and 
texts of )sbservient. In her novels important issues like, love marriage and 
aroun they, to name just a few are all dealt with in such a way that the 
hare oh Baan point of view is brought to the fore. Asserting one’s 
ont i Miiduality and striving for one's rights are hallmarks of feminist 
speci! | sciousness, The majority of women, in the works of Anita Desai 


Make s 5 TAES 
aN effort to assert their individuality and strive for their just. 


ber! | Pice under the sun 


ama” ] : k l p 
pilin — Desai's first novel, Cry, The Peacock is the story of a 
1 marri Ra. ; ; 

l gih | Weli — Sensitive woman called Maya. Almost the entire 

S § ; i 

nan hë f Sentia “Yas experience and Maya's point of view. This is 

UY an j occ 
sO Uri ™portant feminist trait. Her husband, Gautama's 
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TheVetie, 

. begins to brood. This brooding leads to her getting ob 
Se 

r fo 

many feminist theorists, the madwoman is a heroine, a power o! 


and she loses her equilibrium and finally her sanity, ' 


figure who rebels against the family and the social order; ,, sen 
(Showalter 709). In the novel, while talking to Maya, oat his 
opines ".. . values must have a standard, a criterion..." Asik anc 
same conversation continues, he talks of "Facts that matter, | 
He is checked by Maya "But how can: you tell which in 
matter?" ... "I mean, how can you dictate? Oh, Gautama nes) ™ 
might not mean anything to you, and yet they mean the worl I 
tome..." Though Gautama talks of a standard and a critetia Ga 
but, these are determined by him in a biased manner, since i 
facts that matter, are the ones that matter to him. The conversation 


between Maya and Gautama continues : 


Ah!’ He cried, turning to me, his white face springing } 4 
out from beneath his hairline, perceptibly, as though to 
pounce upon something he had recognized, and 
_ approved. 'You have done it once again, Maya. You ` 
go chattering like a monkey, and Iam annoyed that J 
have been interrupted in my thinking. But, being # 
‘creature of instinct, you do, every. now, and then | 
stumble - purely by accident, I'm sure - upon the salient =f 
point of the problem, the very solution in this 028 
(Cry, The Peacock: 20) | 
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"creature of instinct" who "stumbles" on nee 


oy Meve 2 _ ote Se 

SA ayb "accident according to him, while he considers himself 
Ay F a superior being endowed with an intellect. Gautama's 

a A of superiority, 28 well as his meer behaviour towards 

oad js wifeis amply highlighted here. All his own views are primary .. 


ind correct while even if Maya says something which is correct 


i As ‘ 4 
: according to him, she has just stumbled or blundered on to it like 


latter, 
\ some inferior being. Like an animal, she is credited with instinct 


dich faci cA 
nd instinct alone. If this is not subordination and subjugation, 


ama, pi 


the worl hen what is it? Whenever Maya makes an effort to involve 


Gite Gautama in matters of her "wants and cares" he finds her childish, 


tiresome and even distasteful. 
since th: 


rversatics 
lake for themselves is denied to women. In an incident that 


lands out above others, Gautama and his friends have assembled 
aM inhis house and are reciting poetry in the garden. It is evening. 
‘to Maya, though present.in the house is kept segregated from this 
00 oe 
ind mpany though it is she and not.Gautama who really enjoys 


0 ; ] 
Melty. To hide the hurt, she puts up a defiant posture : 


Cou ; 
Plets, appealed to me with equal strength. I was 


aged in thi 
n this room that I hated - severe, without even 


ou | 

at I 

ga l did not wish to meet those men who had not cared 
moy have me come out to them - but I longed to be 
ent | 0 EONS their alien laughter irked me, yet the basic 
se. | Passions and tragediés they spoke of, in quoted 
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the grace of symmetry. I walked to and fro, fingering yo AN 
the few objects of value and loveliness that it ff 

- contained all of them Presented to me by my father v 
chosen by his forefathers. 'Your Knick-knacks' cl 
Gautama, who saw -.no value in anything legs than vi 
the ideas and theories born of human and, preferably, he 
male brains, sometimes said, to cruelly tease. el 
‘Designed to gather dandruff and defeat your feathe. P 
duster,’ he would say, blowing dust through the crack 
of a small, bronze Shiva's elbow, and ‘What purpose It 
do they serve? (Cry, The Peacock : 85-86) which n 

Titially 


Maya longs to go out and appreciate the poetry but st and fina 
knew that Gautama, her lord and master would not approve ofit} asoni 


or rather would be very angry : saan 
\hedied 

Spreading my arms out before me, I felt a stormy 
longing to rush out and join them, fling myself upon the ; 
dew-wet grass and beg them to continue, to roll out ’ 
breaker upon breaker, this ocean of rich, thick red i 
wine, . . . But I also knew that nothing would have i 
angered Gautama more, . . . (Cry, The Peacock: 87) . À i 
Consequently, Maya asks herself questions which o : 

; ques 

pertinent : N 
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ering} an it so unforgivable 3 va to share in human 

at it. fiendiiness? In companionship? To Gautama it 

ther, was - for a woman, for a light-headed woman, a 

cks; childish one, like myself. In his world there were 

than yast areas in which he would never permit me, and 

ably, he could not understand that I could even wish ‘to 

ase, enter them, foreign as they were to me. (Cry, The 

ther- j Peacock : 89) 

Tack 

Dose Itis Gautama's insensitive and male chauvinistic behaviour 
which makes Maya very lonely and leads to depression and insanity. 


ry but st 


rove ofit 
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Initially, Maya goes through "rages of rebellion” but it is to no avail 
ad finally she loses her equilibrium totally. She reasons with the 
reasoning of the insane that since it was she who loved life and 


Gautama who did not care about life, it would not matter to him if 
1 he died or lived : 


The man had no contact with the world, or with me. 
What would it matter to him if he died and lost even 
Me Possibility of contact? What would it matter to 
him? It was I, I who screamed with the peacocks, 
“creamed at the si ght of the rainclouds, screamed at i 


their di 
weir disappearance, screamed in mute horror. (Cry, 
The Peacock : 146) 


aya had been brooding over the prophecy, of an albino 


X 
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astrologer foretelling her own death or that of her husbang , / i sites 
this nat 
since she loves ‘life and Gautama should die because he ; ivy T 


her deranged state she decides that she herself deserves tly 


cold and intellectual that being alive does not really Matter | live lif 


him. Consequently, the deranged wife Maya, Strong in her rey] alovel 


pushes Gautama her husband down. the roof of their house, | quite b 


is positively wrong to commit murder but Maya is Dlameley | (Voices 
\ 


since she is insane. What motivates her to do this is the absoly ( het hu: 


è 
insensitivity of her husband towards her likes, and dislikes, ag} interes 


her various loves, like her love for poetry or her love for natue| Ray Wi 


Was qu 
ature 

- And then Gautama made a mistake - his last, decisive Mrs. R 
one. In talking, gesturing, he moved in front of me, mind t 

thus coming between me and the worshipped moon, food, t 

his figure an ugly, crooked -grey shadow that fhe ser 

transgressed its sorrowing chastity. 'Gautama!! I an 

gamed in fury, and thrust out my arms towards him, “i 

out at him, into him-and past him, saw him fall then, A 
pass through an immensity of air, down to the very Rie 
bottom. (Cry, The Peacock : 173) joint f 
whon f Monis 


Maya becomes instrumental in the death of the husband 
she loves, but is unable to like and soon after commits ui 
[ss 

herself. Similar is the plight of many a woman. Through Oe 


as Cry, The Peacock the world can be sensitized to the W 


j | CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar ` 
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band, ie ves, the likes and dislikes of hens Important missions of 
Sio ir pis nature are aoa by pee: 
s he isg The novel, Voices in The co is full of women who want to 
Mattery| live life on their own terms. Mr. and Mrs. Ray's marriage was 
her revo) loveless One- Amla, the daughter says of her father "he hadn't 
house, j| quite bargained for mother, just for her houses and tea estates" 
blame | (Voices In The City : 211). Mr. Ray was quite a waster. Though 
> absolue ( her husband got on her nerves, Mrs. Ray continued with her ` 
likes, m} | interest in music. The musical programmes organized by Mrs 
for natue| Ray would be enjoyed by her and her children but her husband 
„was quite immune to them. Mrs. Ray also had a great love for 
mature. This love as weil, was not appreciated by Mr.Ray, but 
ve Mrs. Ray just continued with her various loves. She "shut her 
ne, mind to him by concentrating it on flowers and music and fine 
on, food, thing's he shunned" (Voices In The City : 214).. Monisha, 
hat / the sensitive daughter of the Rays’ becomes a victim of an ill 
"I matched marriage. In the words of Monisha's sister Amla, 
in, | risha husband is a ". , rotund, minute minded and limited 
e a Being fond of books she carries them to the house of 
ery ter in-laws and is made fun of because.her wardrobe contains 


nd whot! 


yvels si 


vant 


bo R 
0ks instead of saris. Monisha is lonely, though she lives in a - 


joint fam; r ' l 
l amily, She writes a diary. Feminist consciousness 1n 


j Monisha j l f Si 
Mi aptly revealed by the following entry in her diary: 


I thi Fone 
think of Senerations of Bengali women hidden behind 


the $ p 
barred windows of half-dark rooms, spending 
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centuries in washing clothes, kneading dough ang sign 
murmuring. aloud verses from 'Bhagvad- Gita’ and the w. f 

‘Ramayana’, in the dim light of sooty lamps. Lives Spent | sso! 
in waiting for nothing, waiting on men self-centred'and ots" 

__ indifferent and hungry and demanding and critical, ones 

~ waiting for death and dying misunderstood, alWiays ihat she 
behind bars, those terrifying black bars that shut usin, | pes not 
-in the old houses, in the old city. (Voices In The City: \her"An 
124) \ | ng 30). 

her, She 


Monisha, though unhappy, is unable to change. She is high | necessar 
‘individualistic and is unable to compromise though her husband her unbe 
expects her to. Unable to alter, she commits suicide. Amla, herself | is leadin 
Mrs. and Mr. Ray's other daughter has the strength to severe} !0 under 


relationship with Dharma an artist who is using her and does mi should b 
care for her really. Aunt Lila, another character in this novel, ist fries 7 
one who helps Amla see her relationship with Dharma ina realist | “But yo 
manner: "But don't you see then?’ her aunt interrupted harshly. He) eur in 
uses you, something in you that he needs: But the rest - what dos know he 
he care for that?" (Voices In The City: 227) Earlier, in heot | Mire 
of the same conversation, Aunt Lila voices quite a feminist sentinel | lls gm, 
when she opines: "Women place themselves ip bondage 0™ at 
Whether in marriage or out. All their joy and ambition is chant» 


that way, while they go parched themselves" ( Voices Jn The Ol 
227). N 
In the novel Where Shall We Go This Summer? ©" |” 


Pentua 


This, a 
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and jagonist iS a married woman with foui cun She conceives 
id nN gfth time. She does not want to give lod to this baby and 
ent | gyss0t0 her husband. But he declares: "It's too late now." Sita 
riots "TOO late? Why too late? It's not bor yet" (Where Shall We 
cal, (oas 34). But as the conversation continues it becomes clear . 
hat she does not want.to abort the baby either. Her husband 
‘in, | does not understand her and is totally at a loss. He even mocks 
ity: — \her “An immaculate conception in reverse" (Where Shall We Go 
36). Sita's husband does not make-an effort to understand « 
her. She does not want to have any more children but it does not 
is highly | necessarily follow that she wants to abort or in other words kill 
husband} herunborn child. Sita is actually fed up of the kind of life she - 
a, herse | iS leading in her husband's house. All that her husband seems 
sever her) understand is that since they are economically-well off, Sita 
doesmt | ould be satisfied and happy. Butshe is not. Consequently she 
el, is te ' ecides to go to Manori an island. Her husband is bewildered, 
realist Bat you're not leaving for such small incidents, Sita? They 
ly. W| “tur in everyone's life, all the time.. If you are an adult you 
pats | Mow how to cope with them - they are:only small incidents" 
cous} Where Shall We Go ... : 37). The incidents that the husband’. 
enti R small are not small or insignificant for Sita and she says so. 
to w, i ay she goes to Manori in spite of the husband's 
elt pee. Assertion of ETTER and striving for one's — 
pa CHE | TBs, as Sita dos are imn; n a ee D 
portant traits of a feminist Consciousness: 


Nan ; as" 
_ enda Kaul, the protagonist Of the novel Fire on the 


og {he * ; 
Sita, ain = 
~ "finally asserts her individuality by withdrawing from the 
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world and living in a world of fantasy. In the past she lived, 
è 


busy life, being the wife of a Vice- Chancellor. She was bony 
to her husband only because of her sense of duty and could ny 

feel any warmth for him due to his life long affair With anothe 
woman. By withdrawing from the world, she rejects the world 
and in this way settles scores by rejecting the world that wy 


instrumental in betraying and hurting her. "Being alone iY 


moment of private triumph, cold and proud' for her, It prove | 


an armour against hurts and betrayals."(Paul, Premila, et al, 21. 
18) 

The protagonist of the novel Clear Light of Day is Bim Ds, 
the unmarried elder sister who takes the place of her dead parens 
and heads the family, since Raja, the eldest brother, renouncinghi 


responsibility, leaves home. Consequently, Bim's position change 


from that of a young girl trying to establish her identity by qüestion i 


established gender norms by smoking Raja's cigarettes, trying 0" tis / 


trousers and participating in sports, to that of an adult head oft 
household, with the duties and responsibilities of a married wom! 
but devoid of the social status given to a male head of the family 
Besides managing the economics of things, Bim also has © wi 
after an autistic brother called Baba and an alcoholic aunt pin’ 
younger sister Tara reacts by distancing herself from her m 
sees Bim in a position of power which is not in keeping jit 


n. 
established social conventions usually associated with wome 
marries. Bi™ 


chooses to grow into a conventional woman and r 
result hada 


always been very. identity conscious and Tara, as 2 
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nN peminist 


fe jt ovel 


a ejder Si 


1} adopt C! 


viewed: 
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ne lived, ; elt avershadowed. By marrying Tara is able to escape and define 
aS Doug] per own identity and not be overshadowed by the authoritative 
Could ng} sger sister- Their circumstances are such that both the sisters 
h anothe dopt contradictory strategies for survival. Bim and Tara can be 


he worl, viewed as : 


that Was 
lone is 4 agents who have actualized the influence of an 
It prove otherwise passive passage of time, [...] two women 
tal. 217. who come to grips with each other's individuality 
and the ineluctable forces of their relationship, two 
Bim Da, women who represent the diversities of complete 
d parent women as well as the divided selves of a whole 
ncing hi woman. (Parekh 280) l 
1 changes 
iestioni | Fasting, Feasting is another novel which brings to the fore 
ing ont ite marginalized existence of women. This novel is chiefly the story 


head of? 
d woma 


fU 
ma. She is an affectionate and obedient daughter who sacrifices 


udise 
Xpected to sacrifice her dreams and aspirations, whenever 


family: | the 
° a m in conflict with the desires and comforts of her parents. 
to e 
3 pin | ih another sister called Aruna. When their baby brother Arun 
it. om f: \ i 
ather is overjoyed at birth of a son, and expresses his 


i , hilaration, , making it 


clear that he had craved for the birth a boy. 


4a, in his 
elation leaping over three chairs in the hall, one after 


w 
nen: Other li 
pim” 5 Ke aboy playing leap-frog, his arms flung up in the air 
air 
daw | ay (Pas, flying. 'A boy!! he screamed a bo-oy! Arun, Arun at 


tin 
8, Feasting: 17) Uma, for her part has no identity and 
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is reduced to the status of a domestic help, that too an un ` 
Mpa 


one: 


When Mama come home, weak, exhausted and Short. ` 
tempered, she tried to teach Uma the correct way of 
folding nappies, of preparing watered milk, of rocking 
the screaming infant to sleep when he was covered 
with prickly heat as with a burn. Uma, unfortunately, 
was her clumsy, undependable self, dropping and 
breaking things, frightenedly pulling away from her 
much too small, too precious and too fragile brother 
(Fasting, Feasting: 17-18). 


Uma's parents make unsuccessful attempts to marry heroi 
and this adds to her suffering. Aruna her sister gets married an 
Arun her brother goes to Massachusetts for further studies. Nov 
all that Uma is expected to do is serve her parents: "All momin 
Mama, Papa have found things for: Uma to do. Itis asif Papi 
retirement is to be spent in this manner - sitting on the red swing 


the veranda with Mama, rocking, and finding ways to keeP Um 


u f 
occupied (Fasting, Feasting: 133). Inspired by the example?) 


th 
Moyna Joshi, Uma wants to pursue a career as well, but Jacks 
Conbidence and fails: 


These troubling, secret possibilities now w entered ‘Umas 


mind - - as Mama would have pointed out had she 
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een 
male de 
men, €) 
pregnan 
But of « 


M 
ne 
$ y 
Ri 
g 
W 
Fi 


i Kussip 
linge 
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an Upa 3 known - whenever Uma was idle. They were like 
seeds dropped on the stony, arid land that Uma 
- inhabited. Sometimes, miraculously, they sprouted forth 


Pie the idea: run away, escape. But Uma could not visualise 

y of escape in the form of a career. What was a career? 

ing She had no idea (Fasting, Feasting: 131). 

Ted 

ely, ) inthis very novel, mother, herself, is subservient to father. In 
and male dominated societies, all important decisions are made by 
her men, even if they concern women. When mother becomes 


her pregnant for the third time she wants her pregnancy terminated. 


But of course it is father who has the final word : - 


ry hero Mama was frantic to have it terminated. She had 


rried ant never been more ill, and would go through hellfire, she 


es. yy j) wept, just to stop the nausea that tormented her. But 
nin as. 
mo ! Papa set his jaws. They had two daughters, yes, quite 
if Papas 
> &town-up as anyone could see, but there was no son. 
| swing ; 
i Would any man give up the chance of a son? (Fasting, 
ae Feasting: 16) 
ample | 
Jacks i 


ussin : 
0 ce r! 
5 &on the marginalization of women and demonstrating that 


u Sinalized 


because they are women is a hallmark of 


wa Conscious 


tuting ness. This is what Anita Desai does in Fasting, 


Anita Deca’ 
esal's novels abound with female characters like Maya, 
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Monisha, Mrs Ray, Amla, Aunt Lila and Sita, whọ i 


High ` 968. 
individualistic and revolt against the conventional setup Fy i| A 
biased in favour of men. They make an effort to ater jet 
èf On 
gl F 
If they do not succeed, they often commit suicide. Above al, in 
i fa) ' 


this struggle to live life on their own terms which reveals the feming| P 
My. 


i 


circumstances of their life and in many a case, put up quite a st 


stirrings in the characters themselves and also in the novelis Ani} Self We 


i Bahri ar 
but feminist consciousness is present in them in a marked mam Post-Co 


Desai. Desai's female characters may not be out and out femin 


In the majority of western countries feminism and feminic 180. 
consciousness is closely related to one's search for and th P 
establishing of one's identity. Here, in the east, specially ink) Lonelin 
Indian context, so marginalized is existence for-the marginalize Women. 
that feminism and feminist consciousness is often a matter of or} - 18, 
survival. - N 
\ Feminin 
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R K NARAYAN'S THE GUIDE : AN EXPRESSION 0} 
"THE PERPETUAL STRUGGLE OF GOOD AND EVI 


R K Narayan's Guide is an expression of an experienced 
a perpetual struggle generated by the alternating predominano 
the social and intnal self in life. Narayan puts forth this experien 
through the character of Raju who at the first stage starts his cous 
of life smoothly as a dutiful son and a guide, at the second stag 
loses his previous course of life after his encounter with Rosi a 
at the third reaches the stage of enforced sainthood where a lo 
struggle takes place. The present paper is a modest attempt? 
delineating how the life of Raju is governed by his two selves tH 
social self and the personal or internal self--, how he uses the 
having altemative thick masks to play Steg) in the cous 
life. 
The stage of Raju's s life which the present study dels 
is the beginning of the novel and the middie of the chron 
order of the events of the story. Raju, formerly 4 ae 
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ak 


ots of Malgudi and lover of Rosie, has just been released 
fom prison ane > 
jyer. While he is sitting on the steps of the temple one evening, 
velan, 2 peasant mistakes hima for a priest asks.for his advice 
garding a problem of her sister. By uttering a few platitudes, 
Raju helps him to find a solution. Velan's problem about his 
sister iS somehow satisfactorily resolved and Raju is supposed to 


have wrought a miracle and is proclaimed a saint. Now the 


iilligers visit him and bring gifts of edibles for him. Raju isin . 


fix due to the responsibility that Velan and the villager have 
ihusted oh him. Here he is just an ordinary man without any 
sinister design in his mind to execute. If anything is there taking 
place in him, it is only the unwillingness for accepting the burden 
of the sainthood and the feelings of indebtedness to Velan and 
the villagers for the gifts he receives from them.(21) Now the 
inleraction between Raju and the villagers is due to the feelings 
of gratitude that Raju has for the villagers and the feelings of 
"erence that the villagers have for Raju. It is this ground 
“Pon Which there is a perpetual conflict between Raju the mask 
“Raju the man. The place where this process takes its initiation 


lakes i. Oe D ; 
Place in the first interaction between Raju and Velan: 


VELAN: I have a problem, sir... 

RAJU (Noding his head, he adds) : So has. 
“Veryone... If you: show me a person without aer 
Problem, then I show you a perfect world. Do you 


now 
What the great Buddha said?... A woman once 
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went wailing to the great Buddha, clasping her dead jemati 


baby to her bosom. The Buddha said, "Go into every | genar 
home in this city and find one where death ig | pe fol 
. unknown; if you find such a place fetch me a handy 

of mustard from there and then I'll teach you how to y 
conquer death." y 
th 
VELAN: What happened to the dead body, sir? y tt 
RAJU: She had to bury it, of course....'So also...if. sí 
you show you me a single home without problem, I 0 
shall show you the way to attain a universal solution to - n 
all problems. (14-15) c 
l a 
These are not just casual statements made by Raju, rathi t 
he concentrates to give a reasonable answer, keeping in his min a 
the reverence Velan and the village have for him: The whole ville, 

comes to him with a sense of reverence. They just sit there onik 
lower step and looked at Raju and keep looking at him wil } 
reverence. They do not whisper even a word to anyone fork) Sno 
that it may disturb him. It is explicitly expressed by the village? po 
when one evening Raju hides himself behind the bush. Nov ” ae 
are heard saying that he is a great soul who has renounee! : a 
world. They feel:it to be their fortune to have such 4 gee 3 } a 
their village. No doubt, there is no cleansing of soul that oa 4 and : 
asset OP Yo 


in him but he is "filled with gratitude" which seems t0 jga Apres 
off the mask. It is important to note here that his sens? ae) Hache 


e 
is also fused with his compulsion. "He realized that h 
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he must play the role that Velan had given him." (33) 


lead} gerative- 
ator gives the account of his mask more eloquently in 
ery 


n is 
dful 


fhe nar 


je following WAY : 


v to With his mind made up he prepared himself to meet 
Velan and his friends in the evening. He sat as usual on ` 
the stone slab with beatitude and calm in his face. The 
thing that had really bothered him was that he might 

A sound too brilliant in everything he said. He had 
observed as a silence as a precaution. But that fear 
now was gone. He decided to look as brilliant as he 
could manage, let drop gems of thought from his lips, 

4 


assume all the radiance available, and afford them all 


aju, ratte the guidance they required without stint. He decided to 

1 his mini arrange the stage for the display with more 

olevilag\\ thoroughness. (33-34) 

ere on lk 

him wi No doubt, his initiative for the education of children in the 

ye forfet] "Mpleand deliberations to the children on godliness, cleanliness, 

, villages] Ramayana and the characters in the epics are a gesture of the _ 
Nowi | Pedominance of good nature, but he is still playing tricks . This is 
unced th clearly demonstrated in his discourse with the villagers. When he 


t\ Om 
msd A, Mesto know that the children are afraid of the crocodile, Raju 
akes” = holds: 


soft 1 Y 


T "What can a crocodile do to you if your mind is clear 
Our - 
conscience is untroubled." There i is another instance of his 


ti | “Presg; 
Be p| t Mg wonderful sentiments before the teacher. When the 
he 


er, > €mplo F 
yed to teach the children, is apologetic about the 
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small number of children, Raju says to him, "Don't be di 
$ 

that there are only a dozen. If your work sincerely byad 
ey 


it will be equivalent, really, to serving a hundred ikir 
) ji 
number." (47) h 


The narrator of the novel witnesses the ‘assertion of 
_ sattva and its impact in Raju’s thinking, his routine and 
his approach to life. His life has lost his personal 
limitations. He not only chants holy verses and 
discourses on philosophy, but he comes to the stage 
of prescribing medicine, solving their disputes, quarrels 
and problems also. He hardly affords a private life 
now. He has to be up early and rush through all his 
own personal routine before his visitors arrive. His 
life has lost his personal limitations. The narrator is 
critical of this behaviour of Raju. 


No doubt, the Raju of the present is entirely changed fron 
the Raju of initial encounter with the villagers, but the intemal confici 
cannot be ruled out. He very intelli gently frames the sentences an 
Seems to use a thich mask. The following words are suggestiv? ¢ 
this mask: "I am a poor man and you are poor men; why doyo 
give me all this. You must stop it? (91) 

We cannot consider Raju to have achieved nature fiee fror 
conflict as he has not yet been in adverse condition of life sin? 
confirmation of bond of relationship between him and eve 
based on gratitude and reverence respectively. In the words of 
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ji Q 
“a self 


of drou: 
penance 
gratitud 
great sal 
derive 1 
villager 
penance 
penance 
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Cispitig 3 i asl nthe time is not ripe for it." Very soon the time is ripe for | 
i dng f" Po of attaining this nature or of fusion of the mask with the 
Imes a nA terrible drought hits this area and due to the shortage of 

gains a fight takes place in the village. He feels disturbed by the 

fght taken in the village and so sends message that "unless they are 
is rood, [ll not eat" to the villagers who were discussing the problem 
and 


ni Hence the villagers consider this gesture of Raju as 
) penance observed for bringing rains. The villagers, filled with 

ng matitude and reverence, rush to Raju and say, " You are taking a 
eat sacrifice sir." They add that they also will remain there as they 

derive merit from watching their face. He never means what the 

villagers has understood; he never wants to observe this kind of 

penance. In fact he is caudht in his own design and so as his 


nance is an act of compulsion though 


\ For the first time in his life he was making an earnest (4 
ed fn effort; for the first time he was learning the thrill of full 
application, outside money and love; for the first time 
he was doing a thing in which he was not personally 
interested. He felt suddenly so enthusiastic thatitgave || 
him a new strength to go through with the ordeal. (238) i 
3 


ree fom ) i ae. resolution seems to have been made due to. the 
since te fat ces arisen in the course of life. Even during the time of 
vilag" Make è is a divided self, It is due to the struggle i in him that 
of Ra his life a riddle. It is uncertain to say whether his mask ` 
Pes the man, whether his struggle ends up. The message of 
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the novel can be summed up in the words of T § Eliot wh 
0 


The world turns and the world changes, 

But one thing does not change. 

In all of my years, one thing does not change, 
However you disguise it, this thing does not change, 


The perpetual struggle of God and Evil. 


("The Rock," 1934) 
Notes and References 
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ge, 
THE IMPACT OF NATH-SAMPRADAYA ON 
SAINT'S LITERATURE 
Thought ee 
AG The word 'nath' comprises of two letters: the former means 
e text, 


Ae the most original form and the later means establishment. Therefore a 
the word 'nath' means a spiritual establishment in the state of original PFI 


OA form of this universe.! 


aa 


According to the followers of 'nath-sampradaya', Adinath, 
teincamation of Lord siva, was the founder of nath-sampradaya.? 
Matsyendrenath, Gorakshnath, Jalandhamath, Kri@apada, Gahaninath, 
Kamipanath, Charpatanath, Revanath, Bhartrinath contributed a lot 
the development of this sampradaya. Among these scholars, 
“alsyendrenath was the originator of Kaul jñan (vamamarga), 


und i Š ` 
Ja hamath and Kriapada was the originator of Kapalik view, 
Gorakshnath 


Ti was a hatha yogi (a branch of yoga based 
nly On asanas À 


dh and pranayama). This sampradaya is known as 
uta- 
A a sampradaya, siddha-mata, siddha-marga, yoga- 


areq, 
Yoga-sampr, adaya and avadhuta-mata. The followers of 
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this sampradaya believe that all other ways of spiritual 
Practiy / 
aD able 
provide the divine bliss. It is earlier said that in nath traditi 
thoni 


mudry 
- kundalini jagaran), practiced by Gorakshnath is known as j : 
aj 


are inadequate. They consider their way the best and c 
spiritual practices, (i:e. pranayam nadanusandhin, 


yoga. It is purely based on internal purification, 
In Hatha yoga it is considered that Ida, pingala and susum 
i aan Ta pean of Bo situated in the spinal cord A 

muladhar-chakra there is a self-made lin 

in between ida and pingala. When a chen e 
yoga mergs 
prana-vayu into apan-vayu and starts flowing pran-vayu i 
susumna- nadi, he moves forward to attain the state of higher 
i consciousness. In terms of Hatha-yoga, this process is knowns 
kundalini-jagarana. According to a follower of hatha-yoga, i 
the basal part of the spinal cord there is a position of trianguli, 
-agni-cakra. It is the place of the self-made linga (swayambh \ 
linga). This linga is encircled by three and Kalf serpentine af 
kundalini circles, which is inactive in three states of awakening 
- sleep and state of dreams in ordinary human life. There are anol 
: circles of energy, which is known a muladhar-cakra with fou 
lotous petals. J ust above the muladhar, in umbilical region tae 
_ a place of swadhisthan-cakra that resembles six petals lotus Abort 


is 
this cakra, there is manipur-cakra and near the heart ee” 


anahat-cakra. Both the cakras resemble the ten and twelve ie 
_lotus respectively, In the region of neck, there is visuadhalil® 
cakra, which resembles the sixteen-petals lotus. There f i 


position of ajna-cakra between eye-brows, which has ony" 
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e 


) ys The main aim of a hatha-yogi is to pierce these six energy 
al. 


sess (carkas). When kundalini awakes it pierces six cakras 
c 


fom muladh 
gquential opening of the cakras. 


Itis discussed in the Hathayoga-Pradipika, that yogi relaxes 


ar to sahasrar. This upward movement involves 


sfer merging the soul into nonentity and nonentity in to soul. The 
gate of nonentity is the state of samadhi, when the soul remains into 
\ ghastrar after piercing the six energy centers from the muladhara- 
akra up to the highest cerebral region. In the state of nonentity 
there is no feeling of bliss and sorrow in a yogi. It is just like 
presence of empty earthen pot into the space but the fact is that the 
ogis always filled with eternal joy from inside and outside just like 
afull earthen pot into the sea.? He always remains in the state of 
divine bliss (kaivalyavastha). 
Hatha-yoga has seven parts 1- Sat-karma 2- asana 
Mudra and 4- pratyahara 5- pranayama 6- dhyana 1- samadhi 
A hatha-yogi keeps the body channels clean with the help of 
“tarnas, He attains resistivity with the asanas. Mudra provides 
“u and pratyahara provides tolerance and endurance. He 
ee Sai pranayama and attains state of azaan by 
rut tyana aud samadhi) Sara karei are dhauti, vasti, 
Ming fe ne and cepa bhati. The asana is the proccss of 
| aa 4 in i special posture. Among the 84-lak positions, 
triana, aN pontang are shidanasana pađmasane 
‘cording 4 mukhasana, gorakshasana, mastyandrasana. 


— hatha-yoga Pradipika, their are ten-mudras, 
, Sing of 


™aha-mudra, maha-bandha, maha-vedha, khecari, 
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uddiyan-bandh, miila-bandh jalandhar-bandh, viparittan ) anot! 
bajroli and sakti-calani. 

These mudras helps to keep vayu and Psyche (man) i a 
balance, to attain meditation and to get the state Of ultima 3 


consciousness. The practice of pranayama is helpful to expand 


prana'. Hatha-yoga is mainly based on pranayama, When | very € 


him one 
T 
adiscip| 


kundalini gets excited and moves upward, it generates the energ, 
which produces a divine sound (nada). Nada generates the ligh 
and it appears in the form of mahabindu. Anahat-nada or Anahat 
nada is present in whole universe. Usually one cannot listen toth | nowle 
anahad-nada by his external ears. By the practices of hatha-yoga | knowle 
a sadhak makes kundalani to awake after piercing satcakri, lve tog 
hears anahat-nada (divine sound). This sound changes during the 
different state of sadhana. It may be in the form of megha-garia, 
bheri, jharjhar mardal, sankh, ghanta, kinkini, bansi, bhrana 
and vina.‘ 
H 
practice 
Accord 
tacher, 
and otf 
‘ome g 


Besides the concept of yoga and practice of yoga, thera? 
concepts of God, teacher, disciple etc. According to the followes 
of nath sampradayd, god is beyond any name, form, time, spat 
and limit. He is omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient and sel 
lightened. 

‘The saint poets attracted towards Nath yoga: Nath y® 
gave ecc ich istical impact on the life style of Kabir, Paltu das, 
das, Dulan das, Dadu dayal and Nanaka. All these poets we : 
Spiritual aspirants and they accepted the practice of spin ; 
enlightenment of Hatha yoga. 

Gorakshnatha has clearly discussed that spiritual koo 


= 
= ———— aa — 
4y Q 
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Te he achieved without the blessing of a real teacher: >» 
Mami / can 


(man) ais mèm, fap a ftom | 
an) iy qe r 
E ultima q Ra aana m rae = eenseuily 


Xpand th 
1a. Whey | (very one should try to find a spiritual teacher. Without the help of 


he energy, | him one cannot achieve the real knowledge.) 

s thelisy \ To him, the main difference between a spiritual teacher and 

r Anahat: | adisciple is the difference of their stages. A person with less spiritual 

ten totis | knowledge should get knowledge from the person of higher 

atha-yo | knowledge standard. Till their consciousness allows, they should 

tcakra, ht | lvetogether otherwise they should wander alone. Gorakshnath says: 

during the 

1a-garja, ate aca a ss AÀ, ator acai a dat 
bhramar ah mà ct zit zal aff al zeit orden’ 


, there ar 
followes 
me, space 
and sel 


Hindi saint poets are greatly inspired by Hath-yoga's spiritual 
Mactices, There is a great regard of their spiritual teacher, yogi. 
According to them a real avdhuta® can only be a real spiritual 
tacher, All the Saint poets like Kabir, Dadudayal, Nanak, Sunderdas 


‘nd oth , 
er have immense respect for a real teacher. I quote here 
yath 0e! me of the; 
eir Verses : 


BOS sa ope au fren. ac al a oral 
"Sl acs apm at, agk a set ai 
— war 
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(Just as the baken earth pot never comes to the Potter’ 
5 Whey 


again, in the same manner by the blessings of a divine teacher}, 
r ai 


become desireless.) 
: € 
wage wt afeen gaa sia fem I| heg 


aaa seta smm, aaa Xarah within 

T 7 

: a 

(The blessings, of the spiritual teacher are infinite. He has opened ny fx 
J 


inner eyes and made me to realize the God.) 


am Red gim 2, ƏR emm F| 


XXX X XX XX XX XX tacher.) 
WRI WA Wea e, saa A 2| 

aga asi appa Bei, are wen. 2 i 

-a aa Sh 

Noone 

(I have totally surrendered to the sayings of the divine teacher and ileache 

enjoyed the blessings of him.) bove 

thiverse 

wr mè cite ua, amg fa fad Wt the 

mm arn mim, ops fier axa a oe ane 

: _ meee Fhe g 

this re 


aa side 
(The spiritual teacher has shown the God with everyon® ea 
body. Without the blessings a real guru no body can realize" a 
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q at ori ass P wes fa a ot 
er's Whal ; — map 
Cher Thy, 
ite greatness of a spiritual teacher is that I have realized the God 
TR | gthin the trap of the family ie ) 
aa q feet amaA fra a agg È| 
ape fm qa af, se fast ð aff] 
pened ge Ra wise HA a seq g 
— Weazari 
(No body can achieve knowledge, attention, realization of soul, 
lve, satisfaction and discipline without the blessings of the spiritual 
teacher.) 
| 
| All these saint-poets have shown the necessity of a spiritual — 
ae All knowledge without spiritual knowledge is meaningless. 
acher td a can get the real spiritual knowledge without the blessing of 
4 er. In the view of Kabir, the importance of a real guru is 
v 
w even the supreme. power of the 
lverse, 
wi According to Garib Dasa the real teacher is a living God9 
et 
ty facher should be enlightened by ‘the higher spiritual 


Se and higher State of consciousness. A teacher without 


TSpiri 
‘rs tual eure spoils the life of his disciple. Kabir holds 
Stegard : A 
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The poetry of the saint poets is also impregnated with 
concepts of yoga. There is a discussion of asana, Pratayang 
atacakra-bhedana, kundalini-udbodhana, Samad; 
nadanusandhana and bindu-darsana at many places, Kabir ty 
discussed six cakras at many places in his poems. At one place, he 
says at human body is an earthen pot (gagari) in which onec 
collect the divine water secreted from the sahasrara-cakra, Triv 
or tirtharaja is mentioned for the conjugation of ida, pingala mi 
suumana. He says : Hi 

; ofida, p 
r See qaa ampe aen, gA zf A mo | eehto 

i way: 
(By the awakening of the kundalini cakra the sadhaka attainstk | 
; 


state of zeroness for realization.) 


wena ae, MR sont adicet|11 


(After piercing satcakra one can realize the real knowledge.) 


j 
; ayi 
(Sadhaka of natha yoga merges pran vayu into apan V0) 


d . : s fow 
starts flowing prana vayu in susumna nadi. He moves ii 
p : $ esci 
attain the state of higher consciousness. The poet has d 


State as tirtharaja'.) 
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Beet ore, Geet 


d withy 


raajan | ye human body is just like a earthen pot(gagari) which has six 


Samadhi 


Kabir has 


sjsand the triangular meeting place of ida, pingala and suSumna.) 
; “ 


€ place,te | padudayal referres the ida, pingala nadi as Ganga-yamuna : 


ma Aa GRA Ä Ye, ate j one, 
gon sat ER wR, sagen mè mfal“ 


Dadu 
h one cay 


ra. Triv 


fida, pingala and suhumna in every human body. He unfolds the 
benefit of the kundalini udbodhana in the human body in the following 
Way: í 
attainste} 


} 110 


ue-afe AA afa prea, 
-a aA aa RA | l 
TNs aenda, 

RaR cz ad ml’ 


Bey body has the source of energy and the pleasure of great 


G 
A ln every human body there is the presence of ida, (Ganga), 
"gala ( 


Hl iay Yamuna) and susumna (surasari). The triangular unity of 
»Ding 
Man.) 


ngala and 
He fully supports hatha-yoga and reposes faith in the presence 
4 gala and suhumna give the eternal pleasure of samadhi to 


N FE 
ant Raidas has similar views about kundalini : 
= st sat st ard | 
a 
n hai Reu Mhaor Collecti 
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igi of S 
(Here he indicates about kundalini udbhodana where Prana f iy) 
O 


p 
into suumana after blocking ida (Ganga) and pingla (Jamuna) ni 


oe 
Advocating for hatha-yoga, Kabir says that with the help 


unman mudra one can purify his mind and can get command 


a $ 


prana-vayu. He adds that it relieves from the vicious cycle of deaj 
and rebirth. He stresses the attaining the actual knowledge of n \ Œ 


yoga than the outer dress code or rituals of this tradition: 


(When th 
A ste? sid set A api, ule aa om aed faq| |da) hi 
Fel ARM Fel HWA, se aI ST cI FER eM The 


Ha À aC Het À wet!) area Aa anà ih) | Kbir has 
ERAR art aR A| è mak zh eA e | Miner 


Describing shata-cakra many saints mentioned Sahastrar-calt aes 


as gagan,'® gagan-mandal,! gagan-mahal,” sunya, bhanwat,” su 


etc. He react 
Kabir takes of all these yogic definitions and practicesit! Nord aft 
straightforward manner: In 
kay 
që: Wai 
si-si A Ran) set-fiisren MA aail/ as 
I us 
ger m & dich 2 uct” O 
itan 
3 jm 
ln Hatha-yoga Pradipika, the state of manonmal! x 
e 
is appreciated? It is discussed in Siva-samhita that hed 
al 
energy named yoni, which is triangular i in shape and situ i 
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ihe strar-padam of Brahma-randhra, secrets nectar 

a: of s4 4 jn khechari-mudra, yogi averts the tongue towards 

rana floy ihe upward direction to sip the secreting nectar. In the 

tuna) nay ’ yerse Kabir explains the same subject in a nutshell: 
ponto 

the helpe ; ; 

oa 321 Ha Aa aR! 


Mmand oy 
aT dal Paaa IARI | 

le of eg] A TE is i ae ‘ 

eof has qpe aga MA P Agal daa ZRI | 

on: 


(When the sadhaka reaches the highest point of realization (unmani 
Bet} | mdra) he attains real wisdom and sips the divine nectar.) 
201 | These saint poets were very much aware of bandhas. also. 
saft| | kabirhas elaborated the importance of mula-bandha in following 


afi || 


maral et SAK AZ oa ae, Naa Ut cet arsit |* 
ax, ge 
lereaches the highest stage of knowledge and totally forgets the ba 
icticesin!| Yord after Staying in the state of mulabandha.) ta 
Innutshell we can say that in the most of the poems of the 


oh 4 
kavya one can find a great influence of natha sampradaya the 


wi f ' E 
ral/ Pls practices of natha yogis like kundalini-udbodhana, 
bi, “sandhana and bindu-darsana is depicted in their writings. i 3 

itan é i 
p| Other saint poets have simplified it for the common people. 
qni tl! | ES 
„cet Pie) 


Notes & References 


ated in y 


| Š ~ 
Na i 
karoanadi rupam thakarah: sthapyate Sada. 
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bhuvantraya mevaikah : shri Goraksha namastute. Rajapy 
Quoted in Natha Sampradaya, Hazariprasaq Ding Bihy 
(Allahabad, Hindustani Academy) 3: 
*Adinathah : sarveam prathamah:, tato nathasampraday 
pravritta iti nathasampradayino vadanti.' 
Brahmananda, Hathayoga Pradipika's tika, (Allahabad Pai 
office, 1915). 
3Antah sunyo bahih sunyah, sunya Kumbha ivambare, 
Antah purno bahih purno, purnah kumbha ivarnave. 
Hathyoga Pradipika, 5/55. 
“Adau jaladhi jimuta bheri jhajhar sambhavah, 
Madhye mardal sankhotthah ghantakahala jastatha,. 
antetu kinkini vansi vina bramar nisvanah, . 
Iti nana vidhah sabdah shruyante dehmadhyagah. 
Makaranda piban bhringo gandha nopekhsate yatha, 
Nadasaktam tatha citta viayannakankshati. _ 
Quoted Avadhuta ‘Gita in’ Goraksha Siddhanta Sangraha, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinatha kaviraja, Saraswati Bhavan, 1 
18) : i 
‘Na Brahma Rudrau na surapatisuram naiva prithvi mac 
Naivagni napi vayurna.gagan talam no diso naiva kalah 
No veda naiva yajfia na ravi sasinau no diso naiva kalih 
Svayam jyotih satyamekam jayati tava padam 
saccidanandmurte. 3 
Siddha siddhanta Paddhati; 70. 
*Gorakhavani, Editor Pitambar Dutt Barthwal 
Hindi sahitya sammelan, 1999, 34. 
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1Gorakhavani, 5 5. 
syacane vacane vedastirthani ca pade-pade. 
dritau-dritau ca kaivalyam soavadhutah shreyastunah. 
Eka haste dhritastyage yogascaika kare swayam. 
Alipatastyaga yogabhyam soavadhutah shreyastunah. 
(nis words, there is the essence of Vedas. With his blessings one 
anget higher state of consciousness. Such teacher gets the highest 
place in the world.) Quoted in Avadhuta Gita, Goraksha Siddhanta 
Sangrah, 1. 

*Aaisa Satguru ham mila, hai jinda jagadisa. 

Sunna bidesi mila gaya, chatra mukuta hai sisa, 
Ganbdas ki Bani,(Allahabad Velvediyar Printing works) ` 

"Kabir Granthavali, syama Sundar Das, (Prayaga: Kasi 
Nagari pracarani Sabha, 1928) 71. 

"Kabir Granthavali, 111. 

"Kabir Granthavali, 210. 

BKabir Granthavali, 74. 

“Daduvani, Pt, Candi Prasada Tripathi, Lai ko Anga, 33. 

“Daduvani, 407/1. 

“Raidas ki bani, 56. 

ir Granthavali, page 205. 

gan Madhya ko kanwal hai, bajata anahad tur. 
ap ie ihe hai, Pahunca guru mata sur. 
cor ani, Part I, Allahabad Velvediyar Printing works, - 
R abda anahat hota į ; i 

; jahan hai, Tahan brahma ka basa. 


aga 
" mandal main karat kalolen Param joti pargasa. 
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Maluka das ji ki Bani, _ Allahabad Velvediyar Printing works ‘ 
Gagan mahal ke bica Ami jhar lagini., Palatu sahib ki ba 
part I, Allahabad: Velvediyar Printing works, 26. 
"Kabir Granthavali, 69/4. 
2Kabir Granthavali,104 
ekam sristimayam bijam, eka mudra ca khecari. 
Eko devo niralambah, ekavastha manonmani. 
Hathayoga (Pradipika, Allahabad Panini office 1915) 3-53 
*Brahmarandhre hi yatpadmam sahasraram vyavasthitam, 
Tatra kande hi ya yahih tasyah candro vyavasthitam 
Trikona kritisyah’ sudha ksharanti santatam 
siva Samhita, (Allahabad Panini office, 1914) 5-103, eh 
Kabir Granthavali, 72 lied 
Kabir Granthavali, 69/4 God € 
Tegarc 
Well i 
yoga 
Mant 
define 
Mente 
(impu 
? ; OUP at 
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Balwant Singh 


` There is a misunderstanding extended in the society that 
mantra yoga is a kind of means of black magic or a means of 
direct access of a particular class or community of society with its 
God or Goddess. But this is merely the outcome of ignorance 
regarding yoga or mantra yoga. , 
Mantra yoga is an ancient scientific methodology explained 


well in our Vedic literature. Mantra has been taken as the fifth 


Woga by our yoga upanishads. The literal meaning of the term -| 


be the force which liberates the mind from bondage’. It is 
efi " $ ae 
medas “mantraat traayate iti mantraha". The gross mind or 


Ment: games 3 
al nature remains in bondage due to its two attributes - mala 

m u Po pa è 
Purities) and vikshepa (dissipation). Impurities are the cause of 


QUE attracts ae 
attraction to the tamasic and rajasic qualities of life, which limit 


ie i i . ` 
Witl ee of mind wheras dissipation is the feeling of dissatisfaction 
Ur pres 3 i 
dissa Present life. Under the conditions of dissipation we, being 


tisfie . s 
d with our present life, want something more, something 
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different and some form of amusement. The ming Only ji, 
from one thing to another as it wants to amuse itself, Int, 
Cae of any desire for amusement the mind will rema 
absolutely quiet, still; tranquil and peaceful. Hence, the Puro 
of mantra is to free the mind from attraction to the fara and 
` .rajasic qualities of life. 
Mantra is vibration. The ultimate mantra is anahatg na 
the soundless sound. It is the sound of vibrating nucleus within ay 
atom. Each and every motion necessarily results vibration whichia 
turni creates a subtle sound. 

Practice of mantra : The process of using matnras is known 
as Japa Yoga (the yoga of mantra repetition). According to velocity 
and loudness of sound there are four stages of mantra repetition 
which have been classifed by ancient rsis as (i) Baikhari (ii) Upai 
or-madhyama (iii) manasi and (iv) para. 

i Baikhari (verbal repetition) is the initial stage of Japa yogi 
_ When mantra is pronounced verbally there must be clarity! 
speech, concentration and awareness. For better effectiventss 

- of matra the correct pronunciation, concentration, intensity 

and clarity in practice is a must. This will alter the mentil È 

: frame, the metnal attitude and the metal behaviour oft 

practitioner. This applies to kirtan (chanting) also. This pe 

can easily be heard by others. Baikhari has five methods“ 
follows :- 

a.  _ Continuous verbal repetition aloud 
Verbal repetition with breath 

c. Verbal repetition with mali 
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i, Verbal repetition combined with physical activities 


rig: 3 3 an 
In the first method there is continuous verbal repetition in 


sendy tone without any fluctuation. When the same mantra is 
mg with different rises and falls of intonation, it beocmes a` 
(o 2 i 


fm. The second method is verbal repetition with breath. Of 


SS SS 
= = 


worse, we cannot repeat the mantra while breathing in but we 


pmal condition but while exhaling one can chant mantra loudly.. 
Ihe third method is verbal repetition whith mala. This is same 
sthe first condition i.e., continuous verbal repetition having a 
diference that with a mala the awareness is fixed:upon the’ 
movement of each bead which keeps the mind alert towards the 


tention on mantra. In fourth method verbal repetition can be 


a 


‘ombined with physical activities such as walking, working in 


then or garden and travelling provided one is not involved in 
Wing, 


Upansu or madhyama is the second stage of japa yoga. 
Literally upansu means ‘whispered sound’. If one is busy 
Vith japa yoga and there are people present who do not 
mderstand what you are doing or who are in a different 
“me of mind then you whisper the mantra. There is no 
chanting or Kirtan in this stage. Whispering also helps to keep 
© awareness on the mantra when the mind becomes 


In Ove ae 
ted but there is a lot of mental activity. Upansu japa 


i E 
=: pe 
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Kirtan, chanting and signing of mamras in different tunes or ~ 


iam repeat it while breathing out. So, while inhaling there is . 
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eoe 


Paoa 


has four methods as follows : 

` Continuous whispering repetition 
Whispering repetition with breath 
Whispering repetition with mala 
_ Whispering repetition with physical activity — 
Manasi or Pasyanti is the third stage of mental ; japa. Ming 
means 'mental' and Pasyanti means 'seen by the eye of 
mind'. This is only manasic japa. When we think wij 
concentration on a symbol that may be a mantra, imagi 
Guru or deity, then waves of sound are originated as webi 
of something at mental level even while thinking, Forex 

! we may write 'Om Namay Sivaya' in Cidakasa and we 
the mantra is repeated mentally, the vision moves thw 
the letters that are being repeated. Here, mind repeat 
pronunciation by observing the written letters. ‘The follow: 
five methods are prescribed for manasi japa : 
Continual mental repetition on its own, 

Mental repetition with the breath, 

Mental repetition with the mala, 

Mental repetition with concentration on a symbol 

Mental repetition with cidakasa writing, — 


oral repetition with physical activity. 


} 


i 
Para (transcendental repetition) 1 is the last stage off” 


jou 
const! 
‘Above three stages are expressions: of our 


experience, good and band qualities am i 
5 | eve 
in the fourth stage we transcend our menta 
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eVei | yor YO 
sonsciouness itself and listen some heavenly and quite 
sounds. Para has just one form which is the ajapa, the 
effortless and continuous repetition of mantra. Often, it 
happens that when we stop chanting mantra consciously, 
the repetition continues involuntarily in the mind and it 


remains with us effortlessly. It varies from person to person, 


ja An =e . . ral ts 
eee according to the sensitivity and involvement of one's mind 
he eye oft; l ; i 
eae with mantra. It is generally available to our rsis and may 
e think yj 
a be available to us also at the deepest level/highest stage of 
tra, imag tt 
a involvement. 
ted as wet one i a 
F Itis worth mentioning that except mental and sound vibration 
For exam i 
and ve| SPS: there is another important aspect of mantra yoga, known 
sa and whe 
; vesthoal! E psychic body. Psychic body is a deeper aspect of the subtle 
d repel i body and the unconscious area as the causal body. The approximate 
.| borderline zone between subconscious and unconscious is known 
Phe follow: 


a the psychic body. There are four stages of consciousness - 
/ goss, subtle, causal and transcendental. These four are known as 
Woexperiences of yoga - gross and subtle as the external experience 
ofmind, and causal and transcendental as the inner experiences of 


ol, mind or consciousness. The psychic body is the zone where both 


—————— ia 


te inner and the outer experiences are visualized and experienced. 


The entire theory of Kundalini yoga, incorporaing the cakras, 

i , “enadis and the awakening of kundalini is based on the experiences 
of jopn® MHS Psychic body. Actually, psychic body is a link between the 
sco) oa physical and mental experiences as one hand and the deep, 
onal eal Vibratory levels of our total personality on the other. Cakras 


° Known as psychic ‘centers. Mooladhar, Swadhisthana, 
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Manipura and Anahata are the four psychic centers belonging, Aja 
the realm of outer experienes, gross and subtle. Visuddhj fh h a 
Bindu and Sahasrara belong to the inner dimension. Moola, utes pl 
meant for self-identity and security. Swadhisthana i 1S Meant fy | ihe d 
deep sanskaras, Manipura for external or manifesting dynamis | pbe on 
and Anahata for emotions and feelings. These four are the Outer | by-pass 
experiences. Going beyond these four to the aspect of transcendens, bility a 

' purity and openness is Visuddhi. The intuitive faculty, pulling ‘oand u 
something from the unknown and translating it into the known, is | Types ¢ 
Ajna. In Bindu cakra there is awareness of source, the point wher T 
the macrocosmic and the microcosmic experiences merge into on, | univer 
The last and the illuminating cakra is Sahasrara. These four belong | ae very 
to the inner experiences. sampra 
The psychic field is made up of different fond of vibration | Ham 

where all the above experiences take place. Every vibration is given | ampl 
a sound which is understood by the lower mind i.e., manas bud, \tompos 
citta and ahamkdra. Each and every cakra is activated by repetition ove 
of sound vibration. However, the intensity of concentration and Maham 
awareness with repetition is necessary, otherwise purpose of Mant Meta 
yoga cannot be fulfilled. The faculty which is developed here | ga 
concentration, awareness, intensify and visualization of the psyetié | tsi 
body in the phsyical frame. Cakras do not have their phsyia Ee 
existence in the physical body but they have been given mai S 
different parts of the physical body where they are ae ss, 
Locations of different cakras are - Perineal region for moat A 
sacral region for Swadhisthana, lumbar region for oe a. 
mid b : 
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pia 20 


j Ajana, : T 
4 Pia cakra. The experience of the cakras and Kundalini 
Sait 


ses place in the psychic body which ultimately by-pass many 
sie deep, mental experiences. Hence, Kundalini is considered 
ape one of the quick methods of yoga through which one can 
ty-pass many singes. However, everybody does not possess the 
silty 25 Kundalini yoga anticipates advanced stage of approach 


and understanding of the personality. ` 


universal mantra and individual mantra. The universal mantras 

ae very popular and have been adopted by different traditions and 

umpradayas in their meditative and contemplative practices. 

Malamrtyunjaya mantra and Gayatri mantra are best established 
samples of long universal mantras. Both of these mantras are 
‘mposed of a string of different sounds linked together. Every 
ove mantra has specific empahsis on a particular sound. In 
Ilanrtyunjay mantra there is predominance of ‘am’ sound 
Meteas in Gayatri mantra there is predominance of ‘ha’. This is 
lst create a particular change within the active periphe-y of 
Msciousness, Besides above long universal mantras, there are 


‘ne : : 
mantras of intermediate length : Om Namah Sivaya, Om 


amo ; 
Bhagavate Vasudevaya and Om Namo Narayana. There 


Som 
w € short universal mantras also like 'Om' and 'Sohan'. Above 


Versa] ; 
ras can be repeated by all those who aspire for inner 
; ding of above mentioned mental, subtle and psychic 


Types of Mantra : 
There are mainly two types of mantras traditionally recognized 
iy, 
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Individual or personal mantras are of second y 
mantra. These mantras are utilized for Special py 4 arus 
according to need. Yoga recongnizes twò types of T pblish 
mantras. : Bija Mantras (monosyllabic and con a 
combinations of sounds). Now a days, different spiritual tr diy fhe 
have created their own sets of mantras which awaken patia ye 
„centers or give an understanding of a particular faculty of Mal, 


mind as per their requirements. For example santrika manig,\’ 
ptilosop 
under 
vowels’ put together which create a dynamic change within lsh 
WIN ] 
adition 
Singh hi 
faglish 
faculties. It is pertinent to mention that universal mantras cant Bish 


_hream and kleem are combinations of different Consonants af 


energy pattern of the personality. Vedic or Vedantic: manta. 
aham brahmasmi and .tatwamasi alter the normal stated 


consciousness and withdraw the senses by internalizing the ma 


adopted and practiced by any body without any direct guidanceht diaspor 
individual mantras are given by respected teachers to their asp Scriptu 
only according to their personality type and the stimulation tito 
need for awakening the different compartments of their persona? their kin 
i ihich g 
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jc Path Vol. LXXX (N 
di English Journal 
em oe Singh. Scripture On Stone (New Delhi: Adhyayan 
1 tupay jess and Distributors, 2007), Pp 108; Price Rs.95/. 

f individ 
SOME Ohy 


kunder review is Charu Sheel Singh's seventh collection of 
| theBoo 

ual tradi, ns There are ten poems on Ram, Ravidas, Shabari, Eklavya, Taj: 
En particu; ihal, Gandhi, Meera, Buddha, Kabir and Ganga in this collection. 

ACulty oftl Charu Sheel Singh has, in a way, inaugurated an era of 


ka mantru, siospical-hermeneutical poetry in English in India. He can better 


a teunderstood in the light of the Aurobindo-Tagore tradition of Indian 


ye within ty Bish poetry because he re-lived, re-experienced the Indian scriptural 


ee tradition ina highly post-modern idiom. A renowned Blake scholar, 


nalea Singh has provided the much needed mythical Qrientation to Indian: 


ag ten faglish poetry which has not been exploited by the city-bred Indian 
antras cant ; 
guidancebs 
heir aspa 


ulation ly 


inglish poet lost in the metropolitan joys of the senses. The Indian. 
tiaporic poet holds a position no better than this. The poems in | 
Scripture On Stone imply a new historical reading of the Indian 
tation, The poems on Eklavya, Ravidas.and Kabir are the first of 
betkindin Indian English poetry trying to focus upon the subaltem 
Mich should belong to main stream Indian English poetic tradition. 
a Ram, Buddha, Meera give us interpretations of tradition 
actured from within. The poems deconstruct all forms of 


mony: i 
i say they ground the literary symbol within a human perspective 
Mhich all of us belong. ; 


T personali} 


TS Biotonce said that a great poet has his own idiom, style, 
M and vision. Charu Sheel Singh's poems do have these 
voy On the negative side it must be said that such 

t become popular because of an embolden dent 


Rersp 


Wali 
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sense of imaginative play that is so characteristic of thors Doe 
this collection. Indian English poetry has decidedly become “| 
it has gain an Qrientation that truly befits the Credentials ole 


Indian English poet. 
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lalankar 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM: 
va A STUDY OF TAGORE'S WORKS 


il of Guni] Rabindranath Tagore was a deeply religious man who strongly 

elcome.Tk}*leved in a formless God, the Nirakar Brahma, held strictly 

s a wrthodox opinion and followed humanistic values all his life. Born 

smailo `i bought up in a family of eminent intellectuals and social 

-fS he inherited and imbibed from them’ basic human values 
“vent along way into making him a true world poet. Young 

a received very little formal education, as he detested 

_ ng the usual academic grind of schools in Calcutta or 

n = profound lessons of life in close company of beng 

ee he often visited in sagacious supervision of as wise 

fring iel t west, tk igh not much relished by him, widened 

°nzon and certainly enriched his experiences in terms 


tio 
mess ang variety of life. 


pas 


is SOc} ot & 
Rig _oeligious philosophy was mainly influenced by the 
*Teligion, the Brahma-Samaj of Raja Rammohan Roy, 
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the Baul sect of Bengal, Christianity of the west ang above, 


& £ 

ea. = 
=> 33 
i= ~~ 


the humanism contained in the Buddha's gospel of ‘love fy ) 
From a synthesis of these major religions, he formulateq his ‘ 
philosophy of life. Monotheism, humanism, universal broth hag 
and love for all creatures were prominent features of his religi ology 


Regressive things like orthodoxy, ritualism, idolatry and an 


[=A 


sacrifice had no place in his religious conduct. On social pla 
simply abhorred casteism, inequality and untouchability aj 
assiduously worked to eradicate such social evils. He stood fim 


` equality, liberty and prosperity of all men, women and child 


ea 


Rooted deeply in the soil of Indian culture and tradition, Tagore 
essentially a modern writer who wrote and worked tirelessly fort 
betterment of human life in every respect. Endowed with this sxi bis 
religious and literary creed, he picked up his pen to portray Buddhis Na 
in his plays, poems and prose. Rough re 

The contrast and conflict between orthodox nar i lv. 
traditional Hinduism and unorthodox character of Buddhism | e Wi 
the attention of the creative genius of Rabindranath Tagore. ye lsh 
devoted a number of plays and poems to the portrayal i tite, 
dichotomy. between the two religions and in the process 4 Nite 
treated Buddhism in proper perspective. Malini, Sacrifice a i Meth 
Puja are the plays in which the conflict between freedom ue i ' fi 
choice and adherencetto the old ethics of traditional p 0 e in| 
been treated in abundant measure. Both Malini ae wail md 
a theme of religious conflict in closely corresponding F sit ~ 
The antagonism between the bigoted orthodoxy Pai jø lo 


3 tween | fet 
religious liberalism, the oscillation of human mind be Ú 
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ie the touching irony of the death of one who is dear are the 
3 ajthe common elements in both the plays. The forces clashing 
Pea other are also similar in both the plays. Liberated religious 
| brother f y represented by the royal authority, Princess Malini and 
f his Teligi 1 aan is directly confronted with the Brahminical orthodoxy, 


e ented by Kemankar and Raghupati. In both, there is an 
cial plane l 


hability a 
stood fimi 
and childra 


n, Tagorew 


'love for 
lated his 


p—s 


= 


tement to rebellion and violence and in both, there is a loyalty 
isken by a girl, that of Supriya for Kemankar by Malini and that 
thising for Raghupati by Aparna, the beggar girl. Lastly, in both 
power of orthodoxy is won over by the strength of compassion 


aliolerance. Just as Aparna forgives Raghupati, who is responsible 


elessly fort} a piles : 
_,._, [itlte death of Jaising, Malini in a rare display of munificence 
ith this sow ; 


ives Kemankar who kills Supriya. 


ray Buddha © > 
Natir Puja is a moving story of a low-born dancing-girl who, 


matte ‘hs vigan martyrdom, not only frees herself from the curse 

hism co but also rises to the level of becoming an adorable 
agone. Hei aS a the forces of orthodoxy, represented by Queen 

trayal of t t. E Miess a Srimati successfully deno 
oes i ei, to one's oe needs no paraphernalia and one's 
fice and N bre is ks real worship. In the climactic scene, Srimati dances 
m ofig luit s a cre 
1 religio s of jewels and gorgeous clothes till she is 'pure and 
sacrifice" k — velon ochre of Bhikshuni. Taking it as her worship 
plot si A i a her dead at the King's command. There is 
dithe sit My T Victory for her and Buddhism in her death, for now 
eel ml Mea and even the adamant Princess Ratnavall fall at 

Mutter the Salutation hymns to the Buddha. 
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scendo of ecstasy removing one by one the 


fey fed 
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S n poetry, so is i in his oe taat Tagore EA hig i 
great principles of humanism and rejecting ritualism of every pl 
In the Sanyasi (the Ascetic) he rejects even asceticism sany pint 
In the beginning of the play, the ascetic is Obsesseq with} tom 
renunciation of worldly cares and indulgences, He Considera] essal 
activities and creatures of this earth as small, insignifican ante b 
mundane to join back. Vasanti, a poor untouchable's daughter cog) md thot 
in his life and teaches him true lessons of love. Deeply touched at wal 
Vasanti's true love he is finally redeemed of his illusion and oml sening 
to learn that it is not life that is the enemy of man but wrongki| T 
of egotistic possessiveness that enslaves body, mind and soulal|aevery 
also that 'the finite is the true infinite’. In the Sacrifice there is song] tld he 


possible condemnation of ritualism and idolatry when even Raghy beast 


after realising the truth, throws away the image of mother Kalit] the 
the end, when Gunawati tells the king that the ‘goddess is nom "ardh 


there in the temple, King Govinda says that 'She (Goddess) ye 
ck to womanshrët| h Ta 
cont] Louch 

teatmer 


i | 
rification® q 


burst her cruel prison of stone, and come ba 
This is exactly what is Tagore's humanism. He believed inthe 
of 'God-in-man' and not in 'God-in-idol’.. 

This rejection of ritualism and idolatry and glori 1 Buh 
humanism is found with equal force throughout Nati E gl Su, 
ritualistic approach of the royal personages like paei Wouch 
Ratnavali that a low-born palace-dancer is unfit for E ae ‘omy 
of the worship to the Lord is proved to be unsustail® By 


Srimati worships while dancing and dances while ei m st w 
essence of Tagore's humanism as envisaged in Bu ne 


. . i ti, 
reflected in Malati's words she speaks to Spog 
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| «ter ? Our worship does not de end on rite: i 

em ih sister? O 5 Ex or offerings. 

of ey | olan bas been bom in our hearts too". This manifestation of the 
à jiteinthe finite is what Tagore calls humanism. Where the Lord 

„ym in human heart ; there is no worship needed, no altar is 

j } 


ary. Human heart itself is the greatest altar and every action 


Ssed With, 


Š Consider] ses i i i 
ificant andy ft bearer of such heart 1s worship. Srimati says, "In my words 


laughter | a thoughts, I worship the Tathagata, sleeping and sitting, rising 
ply toucheliy 1 walking in-all things." At this stage ritualism and idolatry are 
ion and om aeningless and humanism is true religion. 


ut wrong] The poet-playwright who strongly believed that God manifests 


d and soula! nevery creature naturally could not believe in caste distinctions nor ` 


ere is sog Mld he tolerate the criminal idea of untouchability. In all his plays 


ven Raghy | #astigates casteism and untouchability in the strongest terms. He 
nother Kai tts that caste system creates artificial barriers among men. In this 
ess is nomi utd he agreed with the ideas and ideals of Gandhiji and Swami 
(Goddes) #5 ekanand who were his contemporaries and great thinkers like 
oman'sbréf{. Tagore has treated this age-old problem of casteism and 
{in thec Suchability in almost every play that he has written. But its 
9 “iment in his prose-play Chandalika is simply superb. 

Jorificatott Chandalika is marked by Tagore's characteristic handling of 
atir E ue muh legend as an effective instrument of campaign against 
peshwa” obit launched by Gandhiji. In the play, Tagore portrays an 
and at hable girl, Prakriti, who has a deep sense of degradation 
ain =e inher psyche through centuries of injustice. Her mother 
shin n telling her that being untouchable she is unworthy of serving 
tasks e-Hindus. But when Ananda, a Buddhist 

“Tt give him water and says to her that all human 


“ffl Si 
son EW 
ni | Mer to the cast 
nghy 2 | 
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i equal and any water that quench | ne 
Bemesiatcied y q es a man's thirst is p ganent 


she is awakened to reality and is instantly emancipated on i tel 
; the (gow: 
curse of age-old tyranny of low-birth. The play represents vane = n 
S| 


philosophy of life imbibed from Buddhism that everyone bome fist her C1 
this earth is equal and the accident of birth does not make ay wi chang 
difference. Srimati in Natir Puja is similarly liberated from the owy |(nankar, th 
of the low-birth when the Buddhist Order chooses her to perom |ztihat mal 


worship at the Lord's altar disregarding the traditional privilege of wi Kemanke 


the princess in this regard. The theme of casteism and untouchabiliy digions exce 
has been treated in appropriate measure in other plays as well, Inebegets nc 


Love and non-violence are two foundation stones on which lsvticis liber 


stands the very edifice of Buddhism. Love inspires to give away,t0 {tows him tł 
renounce one's precious possessions and it teaches abstinence fron |jima are en 
taking others’ life, which is one of the five precepts’ (Panch-Sheel |èyare all a 
of Buddhist ethics. Love is the cradle of Karuna, the compassion filly, in 
If man learns how to love others, it is sure that he will stop killing Yntols of h 
creatures. Love and non-violence are, therefore, interdependentand Sofviolen 
complementary to each other. Love can be transferred to oth teaunciatio 
beings and it has the power of cooling the anger of the adversa |! ace, ne 


It springs from ones ability to suffer for others. Love bom of suf K Malika à 
ojson into necit ® |5hcamay p 


for others has the potential of converting even p pie Iri 
did Lord Shiva, during the mythical 'Churning ofthe OcA k 
modem times, Gandhiji experimented with the pow" ofl ş i SRN 
successfully during the freedom struggle of India. The Bee “ily, Th 
the first to teach that love, tolerance and non-violence; r z x = 
rightly, lead to salvation, the ultimate goal of human vg Mar 


: uni 
The themes of love and non-violence have fo 
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pilosoP BY ofBu 


get in Tagore's plays in general but in his Buddhist plays in 
ole. The protagonist of Malini, with her love and divine 
alee is able to convert the Brahmins who were fulminating 
jsther conversion. Again, Supriya's love and fascination for 


i jii changes him so much that he even betrays the cause of 


pithat makes her forgive even Kemankar, the killer of her friend 
4Kemankar, on the other hand, is violent because he hates all 
igons except his own. It is clear that hatred begets violence and 
yebegets non-violence, forgiveness and tolerance. In Sanyasi, the 
icis liberated from the chains of ignorance when Vasanti's love 
iwshim the right path. In the Sacrifice Govinda, Jaising and 
yma are embodiments of true love and compassion and therefore 
Yar all against shedding of creatures! blood in the temple. 
tally, in Natir Puja, Ajatsatru, Ratnavall and Devadatta, are all 
ithols of hatred and narrow- mindedness; so they indulge in the 


olviolence. Srimati, Bimbsara and Malati are noble examples 


tunciation, sacrifice and love and, therefore, they are paragons 
"Race, non-violence and forgiveness. The moral of the 
‘alka IS that love does not demand but gives away. In the 
k he cae of Prakrati, which falsely adopts the name of 
lts dross by Ananda's suffering and emerges, in the 
“Sure love redeeming the erring object both socially and 
This actually is the real function of love. 
— plays where Tagore has treated Buddhism 
vely, a curious reader finds enough treatment of 


Min hi 
S other works as well. There are lectures, essays, 
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prankar, the dearest friend in his life. It is 'love for all' in Malini's 


MATE ack Sin! 
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discourses and philosophical writings in prose form in Whichte 
discussed in detail many deeper issues concerning Buddhism, The 
discourses have been collected in his famous prose Works ik 
Sadhana, Personality, Creative Uaiyy The Religion of May 
The Religion of an Artist, The Religion of a Poet, i 
Reminiscences etc. Then there is a good number of poems Wit 
-exclusively on Buddhist themes. The poems, which are in the fom 
of anecdotes and episodes, endeavor to demonstrate as to howa 
moral, an ethical value can be translated into reality as was done by 
the Buddha in each episode depicted in the individual poem. 
= Every poem contains at least one message to be communicate 
to its readers. "Kaler Yatra" deals with the problem of casteism au 
untouchability and asserts that the Sudra, if given an opportuniy, 
can perform even better than others. "Shreshtha Bhiksha" is a gal 
example of humanitarianism and altruism. It gives a lesson thati 
order to work for others one does not need either wealth o 
possessions but a firm conviction to pick up the cudgel. I 
"Upagupta", the poet gives us the noblest example of a mans Kart 
the compassion, for a suffering woman. Religious martyrdom Be 
theme of Pujarini in which Snimati, an obscure palace-dances prove 
that one's work itself is the real worship of the Lord and itn 
no rituals, no paraphemalia. "Satyakama" defines a noble Brahm? 
an adorable person, in Buddhist terms and says that © 0 
'the heritage of truth’ and not of any clan is the noblest EE 
all these poems, "Boro-Budur" is slightly different in its A 
technique. While glorifying a Buddhist Stupa, 4 powerit 
redolent of the Buddha's nobility, the poet quite 4P 
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1 sentson the present age of disbelief; hatred and violence. 
E analysis of his major works leads one to conclude that 
pre has treated Buddhism quite comprehensively in his plays 
Jons: He has also given expression to his profound reflections 
i ihe Buddha's doctrines in his celebrated prose-works. 
iaderscoring the practical side of Buddhism in these dramatic 
presentations, Tagore has achieved a rare feat of bringing out 
yioreligious significance of the noble principles propounded and 
ected by the Buddha. To sum up, he has; on one hand, sought 
sesh Buddhism as an effective instrument for the eradication 
age-old evils like orthodoxy, ritualism, idolatry, casteism, 
aouchability and a host of other antiquated customs and 
weritions; on the other, he has attempted at bringing about socio- 
élgous ennoblement of the world through Buddhist teachings like 


unciation, non-possession, non-violence tolerance, forgiveness, 


—— SSS 


taversal love and compassion- all humanistic traits. Tagore has, 


ued, treated Buddhism very appropriately in his works. 
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The Li 
„jpcompe! 
jm of th 
ppects:0! 
Hemalatha K ki deman 
tare to be a 
ire they er 
EVOLUTION FROM CLANNISH EXCLUSIVITY 19 282" 
COLLECTIVE SOLIDARITY : A STUDY or uma"! 
PARAMESWARAN'S MANGOES ON THE MAPLE 


TREE sai 
they ir 
could- 

Unity in disparity and diversity exemplified in the colour on 
mosaic of Canadian landscape gives rise to the quaint ness and \ ne 
exoticity of Canadian literature. From the Equatorial to the Arctic, rail 
Canada has embraced in its generous bosom.a diversity of humanity ya 
of different languages, stock and culture. People with varied etin’ pul 
and cultural backgrounds working towards a common goal- forge io 
ahead , breaking down narrow barriers of ethnicity ensuring E tew p 

formation of a nation with a more humanitarian society; isis Ni a 
ideal vision of Canada as perceived by Uma Parameswaran i ee 
sweeping novel Mangoes on the Maple Tree which deals with A Sine, 


thin the family ant 


life of an Indian immigrant family-the tensions wi ato! “teed, wh 


also the tensions which they face in dealing with the grealetP 


pelea eee cen 
society in which they are a minority, in Canada's most 
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(0 
pion i 


ged city” Winnipeg. 
al 


he Lacanian principle of need, demand and desire are the 
„ompelling forces with which migrants deliberately leave the 
sion of their and migrate to newer land in search of better 
ages Once this need for a better livelihood is addressed, they 
win demanding and asserting their rights in the new nation with a 
‘sre to be assimilated into the new fold. In a nation like Canada, 
teethey enter a cultural ‘mosaic’ unlike the American melting pot, 


bas go with the expectation that they shall be accepted as they 


A a without any need to change in order to be assimilated. 
LE 

Canada as a multicultural land. Officially. Legally. Here, 

they insisted , you did not have to change. Here you 

could- indeed, it was your duty to- remain what you 
oul | “ete: None of this American melting pot nonsense, 
sand | 10e of this remaking yourself to fit your new 
Arctic, cicumstances: you did not have to adjust to the society, 
anity the society was obligated to accommodate itself to 
ethnie | U (Bisoondath,2002:23) 
arging 
ig 9 From this initial Notion the emigrants gradually mature to accept 
is the be “Vnation as their own and hold out, help one another in their 
in et i a With humanitarian values:"Hands reaching out to her 
th he “i ditections, The same hands at times needing hers and at 
ym hee eying hers.But now she did not know whose had 


al 


att df | 


» WI 
hose gave the assurance".(Parameswaran,2002: 34) 
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he Vedig Pan, | gli? from 


h 
This is the obsevation which a teacher makes of her cian tale 
‘aah. pip ens {out 
All life on earth, or all livelihood is interdependent, The ee 
the school are from different backgrounds. some have parents a 


areal t 


: 
them. 
some do not and it is the teacher's duty to reassure them that thy | togethe 


all mattered, whether they had parents or not and on the other hay | much 0 


the teacher seeks "reassurance about the worthwhileness of herjoh | bullied 


among so diverse a room of children with such diverse levels of hundre 


background, performance, emotional needs." (Parameswara , togethe 
2002 : 34) 

In a casual discussion of politics among college studentsox | The As 
of the students, Jayant's observation reinforces the fear that te [sing that t 


emigrants(we) "have to change...Just the other day someone sat laticulturali 
tilenever b 
balso have 
Sted mult 


just the opposite and it sounded even better. Take to the road, gi 
stoned, sleep around, but you'll never become one of 
them."(Parameswaran,2002 :80) This statement is an emphasis! 
the fact that the migrants land in a new nation with a lurking fear tte, The stuc 
they may or may not be accepted as one of the local inhabitants: Vihenated tc 

Humble attempts by the migrants to assimilate are also watt fate goeg 


ul 
off or squashed by denouncing the Asian migrants as being comm i therr 
Phat me 


parochial and so on. 


imilate. 
They - white Canadians- don’ want us to ae 
They want us out. We'll be squashed like bugs 0° 


-colation Was 
these years they led us to believe the isolation © 
, parochia} 


coming from us, that we were communal 2 
but no 


closed with our cultural exclusiveness,ete. €te. a 
é : col 
that we are trying to merge, their real feelings are 
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tui j out. They've never Waals us and now we've become 
de preal threat. Serves us right for wanting to be one of 
tsa | thet We have to stay separate from them and stay 
hat the gether, and we've got to show them that we have as 
erha; | much right to be here as those pissed -off whites who've 
fherj | bullied their way into this country these last three 
evelsof hundred years. We've got to stay apart, stay 


together. That's the only way. (Parameswaran,2002 :81). 


Swaran, 


ents on 
that the 


me said 


The Asian migrants enter the newly adopted world with the 
fing that they have to live in ghettoes: "That's what's called 
nticulturalism here. Each group stays within a closed charmed 
fienever bothering about the others."(Parameswaran,2002 :81). 
baso have a feeling that all this hue and cry about the govemment 
Pat multiculturalism was the power group's play of divide and 
$ The students also discuss how the different ethnic groups are 
H. rated to differentiate them from one another and a great deal 
j MEY goes into baiting them with funds inducing them to squabble’ 
an a The students decide that they shall stand tall 
4 aad something concrete and establish an identity a 
y € the Jews who were ghettoed for three centuries 


‘oad, gl 
one of 
shasis a 
fear ti 


@ do; ; A 

J w of D things three times better than others. The suggestion 

so Peng © students is that: "We shall build our temple at the 

mare a ‘the Red and the Assiniboine, and then we shall say 

W Ra to assimilate.But not here, not now." 
an x paa 

ng iate] 2002:83), They feel that if they get assimilated 


Y wi ; 
thout any achievements, it would amount to boot 
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Amongst the immigrants also, there are immigrants Of ing | (Param 
types and attitudes.Some Indians get angry because they eMotig al 
identify with every brown face they see.Some others are n ipe 
detached despite seeming fanaticism. So a student, Sridhars sugges jofaspiratl 


is that "Never mind your class and cultural differences stan pr demands 


Ni 
together." (Parameswaran,2002: 83). The most beautiful par ofthe sied and t 
such ch 


novel is when this opinion of ghettoisation and each one living on 
for himself is reversed in a crisis situation. 


We find that whenever there is a crisis, "clannish exclusiviy’ |® 


or ghettoisation dissolves and "collective solidarity” is established | | 


For instance, in the novel, we find that when there are floods,studens t last cx 


ae Paameswara 
from all clans, communities, creed and colour get together to arang 


: f sch 
sandbags and prevent flood water from entering the low lying ara oligo 


„a 
of the city. Each one forgets his selfish needs and they start worki eo 


for a common cause. $ 


Uma Parameswaran has observed in Saclit that writers 0! 
"the themes! 


s commoni | 
jse | oms t 

Waway 0 
| has a suggestion for the immigrants: Montel a 


Msue her ç 


South Asian diaspora have frequently dealt with w 
en 
otherness and alienation from their homelands- theme 


all immigrant literatures." (Parameswaran, 1996:1). In this nove 


n " Id 
Instead of seeing things as "them" and "us We shou 


: tion 
take on people on a one to one basis. After a mr ty 
j ' e | 
or two... cultures will get diluted...we'd haveg e Ny 
: 3 Sag 5 wi 
and richer mix within each community and seat 
-bri 


white 
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‘dicey ie 3 
| pix kids, we'd all be better off. Just a matter of tiine. 
| prameswara, 2002:83) 


diery 
tional ; 
tonah people migrate and hop from one culture to the other with a 
re : 

More pfaspirations but sometimes the adopted place falls short of 
Beeston | 


yademands and aspirations and their intellectual demands are not 


S, St : 
i ied and they plan to return to their homeland once again. Veejala 


rt of the 
ing ony 


= 


such character a University Professor who craves for acquiring 
fweknowledge and professional satisfaction: "We have been here 


sii erthan we have been in any one place,and it is time to go...when . 
lished. 
student 


nich the shimmering dance of the Borealis, I feel I have to have 
#last crack at real scholarship, real research..." 
femeswaran,2002: 148) but she is not comfortable leaving behind 
fshool going daughter with her husband and sister-in law. At 


ttamoment when pangs of separation stifle her, her husband's 
ie 


arrange 
ng areas 
working 


ames ol p her dreams and not care about sọciety's norms which will 
amoni Matemendous Pressure on our psyche and deter our progress. 
vel |, nts, these expectations, preconceptions and misconceptions 

“reel Pressure, forming a malignant tumour that 
“an urst unawares to poison the whole system,oozed 
: ih system, sapping it of Vitality. The only way to counter 
na “conscious of it and consciously fight it. Which is why ... 


; Wami 
T SSW "8 You to consciously withstand guilt feelings. . 
n hh an,2002: 213) 


Cr 0 . A 
Wn birthplace, India, things had changed with the 
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\ ther is that she should not allow guilt complex to develop _ 
riters 0! trand that if family is important, it is equally important forher- “ 
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on th 


: gati 


of some broadminded, considerate men like Anant that aiki f 
are progressing,allowing individuals to grow and accomplish th [i 
dreams and aspirations. 

Anant also offered to take care of their little daughter y f 
staying in the same place, foregoing a better offer from an America 


company because his wife had decided to move out. Anais 
patient,caring attitude with a logical, systematic, uncomplicated wy {life witt 
of analyzing matters and viewing them from the right perspecti pirooted a 
makes him stand apart from the awe and sundry.He was also sw 
that a good education was a must for anyone wishing to makea] Ctizenst 
- mark in life,and he was rather upset that his son was not seriou! fom the 
studies. | byatie 
The world is moving at a fast pace and people are exp on Jens 
possibilities of settling down in various continents with the ine nakes a 
of satisfying their intellectual, emotional, psychological aswel? helo 
~ emotional needs. Sometimes the transition and displacemen TEY 
about a feeling of insecurity in children and there isa pe i 
they are "in the eddies of a whirlpool all ae A 
(Parameswaran,2002: 94),They soon overcome it ace ae 


: of 
; te So 
the new place but also the customs and habits ee na | Ueratioy 
adopted country and celebrate Christmas in the ee nak” | bep 
- with a Christmas tree and gifts. When one of the om 


hil 
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edie Pai iin? fr 


ES to jp 0" i o 
soit vety passionately: We will plant evergreens and oaks 


4 Krish. And grow mangoes on maples; and jamuns on 


brows fy 


d famiy 9 


Fessiony |ste5s42 

y beca neswaran,2002 ; 221). 

Societ | Tis observ ation by the child of grafting their own native trees 

lish tey Abe ones available in the country to which they have migrated 
“quis or fantastic possibilities beyond imagination. It is associated 

site thought that the migrants are like transplants- rootless like 


(iistmas tree which has been brought home for the celebrations 


ighter by 
America 
. Anants 
ated way plife with no hopes of getting rooted , but sometimes ventures 
rspecti rooted and assimilated. 
also sur 5 
o makea]. Citizenship is about inclusion. The desire for it emerges 
fom the realization that one's intellectual and emotional 
lyalties have through the years , come to commit 
xplorig | themselves to the idea and actuality of Canada. One 
intent} Makes a life, puts down roots, and from the feeling 
svel belonging comes the wish to be as fully part of the 


| 1 p to . 
anton | Minty as possible. (Bisoondath;2002 :226) 
Jing” 
+ fife | tcid 
“oil “tlally the child's observation is the title of the book 
2 te |S seson the Maple Tree." The title suggests the intensity 
A of some Sout 
m ti : 
ge” ` f Varied colours of the mainstream and become an 
| b . 
Pat ofthe mainstream.Here we get an idea of cultural 


seriousin 


h Asians to co-exist, to coalesce, into the 
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that the. Christmas tree does not have roots, another 


d bilvas on spruces. God willing we-shall." 


iis to be discarded sooner than later. The immigrant also . 
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“ 


hybridisation where the outcome would be a more healthy Ses fi 

NOTE jane INTUS 

assimilation with full Canadian status. In this regard Pioo a a ga = 
mi 

has some interesting observation: 


en 7 

Me - iym 

Tt was only at the level of the imagination, it seemed to rfl mos 
; ; 6 : y i 

me , that we could begin to think differently about one goes 0 


another, and to make meaningful an acceptance so -olahas en 
_ natural that we didn't have any words for it And itwas  jjferent la 
only at the level of the individual that we could truly __jetvely fc 
penetrate the Other...( Bisoondath,2002 : 237) ssivity is- 


nik Selling . 


On the other hand, there are others like a younghy 


Jayant ,who just believe in living in the present without any dream} l a 


of the future who are comparable to the Christmas tree: in Toro 
l French. 

That's us, Dad.Not just you and me with memoriesof \ Alienati 
another land „another life, but all of us in this modem fe nc 

at fe 

world in the year 1997,rootless but green for the length e 

| 


ves 
. of our life, long or short; not a plaintain tree that lea 
100 
a young one in its place, not an oak tree with 7 E 
` str t hav 
stretched a mile radius,this evergreen does n° 


put itis 
Christly use, it isn't good even as firewood, sg 
: “Cc. er 
there, it is green ,it is beautiful and th 


right.(Parameswaran,2002 :221) 


that the 
Even though the child's observation iS sets a Cana 
T 
useless as the Christmas tree,we find that in an €™ me 
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Cohesie | p infused with collective solidarity and work towards a 

Very |, ive goal of survival, having emerged from individual demands, 

ee and partisan politics towards establishing a cohesive 
-——|lthy nation. Unity in disparity and diversity exemplified in the 

to Pa mosaic of Canadian landscape gives rise to the quaint title 

me |slangoes on the Maple Tree. From the Equatorial to the Arctic, 
so fhas embraced in its generous bosom a diversity of humanity 

as jieren languages, stock and culture. This attitude of working 


uly  hlertively for a common welfare without any feeling of clannish 
susivity is in keeping with Neil Bisoondath's observation in his 


hk Selling Mlusions: 


oung bij 
ay dreams} l am at home in Montreal as | am in Vancouver, 
in Toronto as I am in Quebec City, in English as in 
French. Nowhere have I felt myself a stranger. 
sof | Alienation, expatriation,exile: they are just words to me 
lem tow, not personal issues: they are intellectual concepts 


gh | that fascinate precisely because they are so 
ves tistant (Bisoondath,2002: 19). 

ots 
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view, sir 

„make qui 

pgmire of 

Anuradha Bhattacharya ` dest is enci 

; „lis honor 

; ted in peac 

MOTHER COURAGE : A FREUDIAN Play? M of 

amy regin 

mmt sell it 

One of Brecht's mature plays, Mother Courage and ka f i end c 
Children is set against the antiquated backdrop of the Thirty Yeas png i i 
War [1618-48] which raged in almost the whole of Europe. live inhi! 
a conflict between Catholics and Protestants that adopted the st vas on 
of war and bore down upon whole cities and populations, involing pen the 
the nameless masses in a tremendous scale. The war forms Sasysten 
Wed this 


background and theme of the play. Its significance is ena 
rom S, where 


the cet] **alism, 
‘Ube class r 
if bwer cla 


the way Brecht employs it as a metaphor for Capitalism. 
outset, the play is characterized by the canteen wagon 4 


figure, a capitalist symbol of the Modem Period. E, 

Mother Courage, a woman with three i ton ag 

canteen wagon with the Protestant army. In spite of het o 4h} ting tha 
ohting a" 


ached te a 
ali ving eir 


her two sons are employed in the war, one in the fi 
other as paymaster. Her daughter is dumb and has rea 
of marriage. The mother's chief concern is to ga 


1 
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ing tte War situation. From Brechts Marxist standpoint Mother 
i geis specifically a representative of the petit bourgeoisie. In 
„view, since back at home there is no wealth, she joins the war 
f nake quick profit. By turns, her sons are dragged into the 
pire of commitment to the war and they lose their lives. The 
jistis encouraged to rob civilians of their cattle during wartime 
F is honoured for his bravery, but when he attempts the same 
giin peacetime he is punished. The second son is killed asa 


Y sioner of war because he is recognized as the paymaster of an 


any regiment. The mother is so attached to the wagon that she 
mot sell it to raise the amount of bribe that could have saved him. 
oe ithe end of the play, dumb Kattrin is killed for drumming a 
ity Ya nming to the townsfolk about a surprise attack at night. 
pe. i Inhis notes on the play Brecht remarked: "The Thirty Years’ 
the si liWas one of the first large scale wars waged by capitalism over 
‘involi Anin the name of a war of religion.’ He suggests that capitalism 
forms ti ae of economic exploitation which perpetrated wars. 
hanoell] “this way, war is considered to be initiated by the upper 
i ) j . 
Front poes according to the Marxist theory of Dialectical 
je cert f lism, so long as there is-private ownership of property, there 
th ms Struggle, which is a revolutionary movement initiated by 
i} ow ; i i 
daw | a Class leading perhaps to war. This theoretical inversion by 
eninge Ato; ‘ r 
il i -adopting the Marxist views is one clue to the Freudian 
gad) SB that at the subject: eS k 
r jective |.>vel the iridividual refers only to one 
od the ® OWledge A 
gi Come by real experience and expresses this 
jiving | "ge in the | i ; : 
ten anguage of o1e's fore-fathers, in the given symbolic 
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The Brechtian thesis is an advancement of the Mari stp yothe 


Powe ond the pl 


: 8 the agatessiV 
Marxist study of revolution where the exploited masses rise aig apistio 


For Brecht, the theme of war is associated with the theme of 


which is the privilege of the wealthy. It is not the same 


those poon few. This subversion is spontaneous and displaya selves fc 
unconscious mind which employs words available in the symb] She sa; 
register, but in doing so, adds new meaning. au tey eve 

Beginning with this discovery of the misreading of Maniy jrtat they p 
philosophy, I would like to present a Freudian reading of the tey lithe worlc 
of Mother Courage. And do this with the help of a few teachings fixy have to 


by Jacques Lacan as well. ihe lump, $ 


In Scene Six, There is a long discourse on the nature of war [utile well. 
The Chaplain says, "There've always been people going round saying [la Pope, 
some day the war will end. I say, you can't be sure the war will ev Iityou your 
end. Of course it’may have to pause occasionally - for breath, ) Itappe; 
it were - it can even meet with an accident - nothing on this eath sof look 
is perfect - a war of which we could say if left nothing to be desi [ler Cour 
will probably never exist." epon, p 

War is personified in these lines. It is treated as 4 master a fed to he: 
a voracious giant who has 'associates' in the form of ‘the cn tthe Pope 
the Pope' to propagate it. He says that when the war stop’ jtist Freud 
being "in the hole, and someone's get to pull it out again: ' 

i ethe dlk 

in Lacanian topography, refers to the'lack. This lack of som ra "Cour 
creates desire. If Brecht calls war a kind of desire ant a en 
makes people invest in war again, then there i : 
libidinal energy in war. The Chaplain concludes, ; 
it always finds a way. Why should it end?" l 
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tie, er 
rea | other Bourazes a are noticeably its reverse. Where, 
fton ond the pleasure principle, to real Freud's warning, individuals 
easte pggressive, not merely to satisfy their libidinal urges, but in a 
aan | ochstic appetite, there is a need in human beings to punish 
playsa fynselves for an unknown guilt. 

ymbgi| She says, "The poor need courage. They're lost, that's why. 

waithey even get up in the morning is something - in their plight. 

Mania. ita they plough a field - in war time. Even-their bringing children 

the tex [othe world shows they have courage, for they have no prospects. 

aching leyhave to hang each other one by one and slaughter each other 


he lump, so if they want to look each other in the face once in 


of wat utile, well, it takes courage. That they put up with an Emperor 


dsiymg fala Pope, that takes an unnatural amount of courage, for they 

will evel }8tyou your life." 

eath,| ltappears that a dialogue has been set up to present the two 

is eath "Saflooking at human behaviour - the Marxist and the Freudian. 

desire fs Courage is truly repeating the Marxist approach to the life 
{te poor. But significantly enough, the Freudian approach can be 


ani | ; 
p p ther lines also. She says that the poor obey the Emperor 
King of tthe Pope. Mar 


tisi | Frend wouj 


ne hole: liswer It $ 
a ~ dtis th . ; 2 
reli te Is answer which Brecht's play reiterates. Thus, 


its lath [le a and pe Chaplain discuss the profits they can make 
jon off hl a a without being aware of their own lines that 
ke love [te Ta ©m. The moment she says that we poor need to 
Ai E pe utters her own inevitable position. She does 

with the poor. She does speak of submission to 
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x and Brecht may question, 'why obey them?’ 


d not merely question this phenomenon. He had 
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authority. A ight 

In Scene Four she sings the song of the Great Capit jis that: 
She advises a young soldier to quiet down and not be enrag oy po that re 
an injustice done to him because "It was a short one and you'd tag pihe thrus 
a long one... If your rage was a long one, I'd urge you on! | suas but í 

The Marxist reading of this line is that the author suggestsa | she did not 
revolution that would require masses to hold out against injustice fy | us, the sí 
a long time to really be victorious over the exploiters. A Freudian jadgment’ t 
reading takes the text as an authority and observes.that a long ml Righi 


implies nothing more then aggression against aggression anda tok to the 


revolution is another name for another war. An understatement ive dealt t 
the cause of war started by the Emperor and the Pope, anda itich she 
approbation of the cause of war started by the poor can makem idoment', ¢ 
difference to the war situation, which is the real master, whose} Psych 
slaves all the individuals are. those desir 

Brecht adopts a particular view of history by depictig Mises yoy 


$ Seah z ; : tes | ur insti 
imaginative details of the war situation. He repeatedly underat |rinstine 


the spirit of war by portraying the military officials as covard abject 
corrupt and self-seekers. This anti-heroic attitude coum ye 
common to all authors who aimed to make their readers aval Mather C 
the inhuman demands of the war situation. T he best ex’ ale. 
history of English Literature is G.B. Shaw's play, ag Er 
Man. i 

However anti-heroic the officers of the army may De S ‘ait a 


W” Fin ge 

i ho deno Juncti 
Courage's eldest son Eilif is brave. The same author, W dest" | Th 
fthe one WHO eh E 


jieving t | ised a 


ampleit D fiith Oci 


warmongers as cowards, writes the story. 0 


titi ; ; o p ly be 
others! livelihood and risked his own life sincere'y 
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ath | | 


ged right. In Scene Two, when his mother boxes his ear, Eilif 


tlt | ys that she was chiding him for stealing the oxen. He seems to 
h, ~ oa 


ey a that robbing is morally wrong but the author draws our attention ~ 


dy phe thrust of the play that a businesswoman does not care for 
on | pals but only gain and as a mother, preservation of her son's life. 
lapevs, | he did not chide him for the evil he did in the name of heroism. 
istice | Tus, the son and the mother both have acted ‘against their moral 
Freudian judgment’ to satisfy the war situation. ee 

ongne!| Right after this scene, we see Mother Courage lending a 


on anda toak to the Chaplain to hide his identity from the enemies who ` 


ementd jive dealt them a surprise attack. The text variously shows actions 

, anda [ich she does to cope with the emergency ‘against her better 

makew|Mlement, a repetition which again points towards instincts. 

i, whos} Psychoanalysis offers us a theory of the internalized Other, 

those desire the Subject tries to fulfill. This internalized authority 

Jepictig Mishes you With a miserable sense of guilt if you do not compromise. 
ademas | instinctual desires. Although the reward is perpetually deferred, 

was abject is entangled in those imaginary knots of servitude by 


yar 5 k p-o 3 
i “talizing the agency of guilt as a Law one does not understand. 


award lSMother Ç are 
„andik (toh 


i e, the Marxist entanglement of the tradeswoman 

: foon of war as symbolized in Scene Three by the 

P. 

ng me tied at one end to her wagon and at the other end to 

n, : k 7 

Mobi bites, ee pa oed psychoanalytically as the tie between 

or [tij o 29 internalized Other, the individual as subjected to 

jesto) a ofan unknown authority. 

gt ieg *llowing analysis examines how authority and power are 
Well as repudiated in the play. The mother and her 
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k cook an 
y denies } 

In Sce 
aihher [2 
iays welt 
mtl think 

This it 


children can symbolically represent the ambivalent attitude ote 
individual towards authority which is symbolically represented b 
the situation of the war. And it is also possible to read her busines 
instinct as an internalized authority over and above the war situation 

Thus, whenever Mother Courage acts 'against her better 
judgment’, she feels guilty. Many times in spite of the anti-Capitali 
view held by Brecht, a businesswoman too gives way to her nati 
instincts. 

The play further illustrates the unknown nature of the authority 
which she obeys by the action in Scene Three. Mother Courageis | 
just informed that there is a retreat and instead of siding with the 
Protestant army, she changes sides, her flag and her language. All 
the symbols of her real identity vanish and she uses the language of 
those in authority, the way she perceives it at present. This is how 1, 
we can say that the play does not give us the identity of the authont) 


which she obeys. But she is constantly prepared to satisfy thi ne 
he would be 


ictine, 


source of authority, since she fears that otherwise s 
punished. That implies her sense of guilt. 
Approaching the question of authori 
we can see that the 'mother' is surrounded by a number of 
all of whom are representatives of power. The ser geant, the j i 
officer, the cashier, the chaplain and the cook, all serve the r Hin 
their different capacities. Among them, the cook and the ga : “he 
function as representatives of the ine forms of authority, We Many th 
and the clergy. Mother Courage responds ambiguo 
these’ individuals. Towards the chaplain, 


à : e eis 
condescending and at the same time, critical. She 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid 


ty fro m yet another angle | 
males A 
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per Co" 
lok and looks up to him for protection, but at the same time, 

ofa | yk pies him her services. She rejects the cook as her lord. 
tedty | In Scene Three, when he makes a warm remark associated 
sine, nner [a Whiff of the balmy breeze], she says to him, "You're 
jays welcome to that if you behave yourself, and even if you 

gt think I can handle you". 

This implies that motherhood is a stronger instinct than either 
‘nininity or business instinct although she constantly keeps company. 
ithmales. Since motherhood is the theme pitted against capitalism 


atte play, we cannot say that it was only an unconscious part of 
scheme of the play. The unconscious part is that the author gives 
ij{0an interpretation of life contrary to his proposed Marxist 
Ietine, 
The mother represents an individual in the larger scheme of 
__ gs The warmongers symbolize a threat to the life of the individual. 

_ Vkeldest son is lost to the agents of war or we can say the reality 
tiple and the second son is lost to the morality principle. The 
ofthe first son signifies the wastefulness of war and the second 


Sg 
bifies the wastefulness of religious teachings. Both the incidents 
individual 


rales |, a S life refer to the compromise exacted by the symbols 
w Ori : 
cuits a 
e 
2 wat |, Marxist view that war and religion are close associates 


p tering th 
papia pi tthe ng the integrity of the real self of the individual is not far 
€ Fre 
oiy ü ae View that religion is man made. Brecht believed 
each? t society is ruled by economic factors while all moral 
veal Ro a Cone 

ti €pts are mere ideologies serving the interests of 

oe Ona Psycholo 
gical plain, religious dependence only implies 
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' the helplessness of man in the face of conflict with unknown py 29 the 
This is how religion has been responsible for guilt. The concep A urge is 
sin is religious. Marx said that religion is the opium for the poo, [ping her 7 
because it makes them obey laws made by the more poweri nise to fit 
sections of the society. The poor do not understand these laws and. hts readi 
cannot identify the sources of these laws. As Eilif in Mother Courage larly adopts 
is unable to distinguish the difference between peacetime and wartime [ysto the ey 
moral codes, he falls prey to a codified set of injunctions withoy There a 
sufficient explanations. This is just like the codified language af 
religious teachings. The imaginary heroism of an Eilif illustrates te 
innumerous ways in which an individual tries to meet imaginary jaulity and 
goals as a kind of satisfaction of the Super-Ego, where one's ov. sake whick 
spontaneity is repressed. He was not likely to rob a peasant of his ja 
cattle unless he was told that it was a sign of his bravery - braver) 


being treated as a virtue in human society. The lavish praises oft 
e heroism in Bill Y 


ied love’ i 


commander of his army instigated such a gruesom 


The gruesomeness of war is repeatedly highlighted in te ftg by prost 


eal, ter 
depiction of the dilemma of women in the war situation. It is umh “ak Who, f 
er for Aaw 
to keep men away from home and hearth because the e 3 k fror 
Ri 
sex turns them into rapists. The hunger for sex turns women Wis) 


; d Katit Po he 
prostitutes. The comparison between the lives of Yvette he: wi" le 
. S (0) 
4 o in the pla Yvette is a pro 
highlight the subject of sex in the play. fue mu ait 


Tse 
followed a soldier to the war front and offered he p Brest Pt peace 


it is 4 
other soldiers. At home, with no males ae AL pven MO 5 Atsi 
observation that a woman would not rest satisfie ette 
fher own youth like YV po 

ex and isp 


. ` : o for S ) wi 
is with Kattrin who is bubbling with the urge 
| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw; 


Courage recounts the follies o 
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owen, ghe mother from becoming a prostitute for the soldiers. Her 
ceptoj luge is symbolized in the play by her copying Yvette's gait, 
e pon laing her red hat and red boots in Scene Three. Her mother's 
Werf anise tO find her a husband after the war ends is a.sure sign of 
ws ang fits reading of war as a destroyer of family life. Brecht's play 
owg fatyadopts the stance that with war, family life is ited and this 
vartine sto the evil called prostitution. 


vitho There are long passages of discussions on the relationship 


uage of freen the war situation and love or sexual fulfillment. Lacan has - 


atestle ial love" in the imaginary order, meaning to isolate love from 
aginay f 
e's OWN. 
at of his 
braver) 
s ofthe 
inBlif 


le which is committed in youth and it leads to exploitation of 
al nature instead of sexual fulfillment. Both Mother Courage 
Yvette, the two independent women who try to make a living 
dwar in this play had been once bewitched by love and are 
i ly bearing the labours of sexual encounters. While Yvette i is 
d in (by prostitution, in contrast we are offered the character of the 


nell et Who, from her mature perspective advises her daughter to 
nger fo" Paway ftom love. 

‘too in! 
j Katt h 
ute wio R 


Sh 
“wishes to find her a husband during peacetime. So she 


"her d om 
ete aughter, Stealing Yvette's boots! But she disgraces 


u do it for nothing - for pleasure! I told you, 
ys Wait for e p 


a peace. No soldiers! Save your proud, peacock 

Molt a a time!" She even rubs ashes into Kattrin's face saying, 
ie 

pe e T sees a clean face, there's one more whore in the 


=) 
a) 
= 
= 
a 
= 
g 
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In Scene Two, we come to know that the first Soni 
aye 


: ethe ct 
and clever, the second, stupid but honest and the third jg aul TA 


lets the er 


n ypsult of @ 
` disguise in Scene Three - "Be glad you are dumb, Kattrin: a fw 


never contradict yourself, you will never want to bite Your tonge lajer, She é 

; ; puer. 
- off because you spoke out of turn. Dumbness is a gift from Got! lative PC 
The dumbness of Kattrin, who is also referred to as tesa psych 


Stone in Scene Eleven, has great significance for the playwright k stinitiatec 


which is.a mercy. Kattrin's dumbness is approved ag a boon 
i 


by her mother. 

We can note the word stone and the qualification - ane Ned, sym 
mother. Uitte signif 
the imagilal et and th 
the symb 
jf is dutik 


as immediate contrast to the loquaciousness of the 
the Lacanian topography of the real, symbolic and 
we can say that the subject, by using the language of 
register, is playing a role in the society, while the real s€ i 
Kattrin's dumbness renders her incapable of using ti a bing pris 
of the others and this helps her to maintain the native inno | 
which is her hallmark. She understands her mother, th E fo 
ofthe war, her future possibilities and her role in the i. l = 
she hoists herself onto the roof of the hut and pulls n Hh 
so that no one can stop her from drumming the w 
about the impending siege, she is responding not 
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Ay 


Lis brag „gre the children but also to me eas and practices of her 
is dun [a he embodiment of ee in her context. Thus, her action 
Doon al of ambivalent ag Tha energy with which she beats 
iN: you du shows that she is revolting against the authority of her 
Ur tong fer. She also expresses the professed ‘long anger’ which is an 
dm God! |ative possibility to capitulation. Her role as a dumb woman 
to astehsapsychOanalytic meaning to the text. Only an individual who 
might It setinitiated into the law of symbolic language can supersede the 
SPEAK IHorty of the Other. 


lay. Mi] There are two actions involved. First she goes up the ladder 
or mothe, 


role roof and second, she pulls the ladder up so that no one 
wise. home up after her to stop her. In the first action, she is responding 
hereafter instincts. In the second action, she is disobeying her mother's 
mngs which are as good as threats. The ladder is thus a symbol 
lie bar which separates the real from the sign. When it is 
~ “Net, symbolically, it is the erasure of the bar and thus the real 
et is Is Signifier become one in meaning. The real is her maternal 
map) and the Signifier is the drumming. 
i Play is replete with ironical comments on religion. Mother 
; gl a father was a Catholic and made pe about 
ce saa in se Catholic camp makes no atvionee to 
, nso "hota When it comes to think of oe she defiantly 
ent. we ip âren't al efeated? The defeats and victories of the chaps at 
the k A Notat fe. defeats and victories for the chaps z the 
peta k A 3 l. There've been cases where a defeat is a victory 
it lA Si bottom, it's only their honour that's lost, nothing 
ee Chaplain, she says, "He can tell a good piece 
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of meat from the way his mouth waters." All these Comment, 
: a. fi 
human nature devoid of the elements of civilization. If We reg 


title of Freud's essay ‘Civilization and its Discontents" and lnk 
the Lacanian study of the symbolic order, we can see how Brat 
observations about the little people's lack of value for either wa 
or the importance of upholding one's honour are not ironis 
realities. It is no more shocking to read such dialogues. Perhay 
can add that the little people harbour no illusions here. 
‘The above ways in which the play subverts the intenta) THE NE 
of the said author lead us to the conclusion that there is areal 
the real beyond the symbolic order which perforates the 
sufficiency of the authorial intentions. In spite of the deliberated 
of subject, theme and technique, the various details of tg 
and dialogues lend themselves to interpretations associated i e 
concept of an individual as a whole and not merely construdy ven the 


indiast be cor 
play. All the character constructs can together represent one mm 


his is the secret? 


in one's various psychical dimensions. T 
author. i 

Thus the import of the play 1s 1 
Freudian angle. The attitudes which 


eversed if we read tt 


Brecht apparently dent 
f civilization 
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‘aj THE NECESSITY OF THE VARIETIES OF FEMINISM 


Constant questioning of ideas is for academic growth; it is 


oneind®'be constantly under scrutiny. As we all know but hardly realize 
Hone person can have multiple identities. This has nothing to do 
ee disease of ‘split personality’, nothing at all to 
4 Ykell-Hyde' phenomenon. Every health person has more 
if Me identity. An identity can safely be defined as ‘the way one 
zation T e self at the primary level. How others see the individual is 
onsci tension ofthe idea of identity. Identity is a group of nations 
jp Kati hich we feel affinity. Now, one person can be a woman, a 


u, an Ind; 
Wi Indian, a vegetarian, a Professor, a teetotaler, an 


nmentalj l 
tang Kalist, an urbanite, a secularist, a sports lover, a music 
S 
: 2 on and so forth. It depends on the person how she 
Orities į ae 
"tes in deciding her identities. She has the full freedom 
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of choices. It is true e that a person's identity is also decided byin a imens 
others see, her nevertheless, the role of the individual in choos gpetsons, © 
her identity is paramount. piyan 
It is for women to decide how they view themselves, I thy | tat fem 
see themselves primarily as physical beings, they will eventually qural patte 
perceived like that. In case of women, it is quite relevant thatthe fams of 
identities, personalities and behaviour are decided by how oes |itecide, fer 
(men) see them. Men view women primarily as sex objects, Wih ze evils 
centuries of slavery, women have internalized this projected imag In ter 
upon themselves. It has become the women's view as well. Thisis {tg while 
the very ultimate form of slavery. When the slave absorbs the masts jibe accept 
ap fuking effo 
no two visions. Sarcastically enough, there is peace, harmony, bis higher p 


and what not. Be centuries of patriarchal training, women have beet feof cont 
fl 
; rather, we 1 


vision of herself, the triumph of the master is complete. There 


denied as separate voice. E 
Feminism has to assert the shared identity of both the gendes “90” and 
that is, both men and women belong to the human race. Whats (¥tworld, 
feminism, if not, part of humanism. All that it demands is sensitiv Mitte life 
towards woman. It calls for the creation of an environment "a a, s 
both women and men can fully realize their potential, expres “hes 
themselves freely and move alessi, 3 
In this context, it becomes essen! 
evolve her own ideas and methods the feminist aims: 


tisa 
of feminism is different from its Indian counterpart: Wha 
India. There is n9 denying 


to America is not applicable to ie 
that feminism is a powerful philosophy and it has! i gei” 
branch of knowledge. But the point to remember is thë 
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i jmensions of this concept change from place to lace, person 
pts © community to community and so on. This change in the 
vast and mode of feminism is only too natural as well as justified. 
S. Lf thy giant feminism does not work in India. The life style, thinking and 
tually jual patterns of the Western world are entirely different from us. 
hat tey eis of Indian feminism must be more welfare oriented. Female 

w othe ziide, female illiteracy, child marriages, gelidos, dowry-these 
sts, Wig athe evils that have to be targeted. 


| by boy 2 
hoosi ig 


edima| In terms of traditional philosophy, womanhood stands for 
Îl, Tisi king while manhood stands for 'becoming'. Womanhood is taken 
e mates ()be acceptance of things while manhood becomes the mane of 
Thereat king efforts. If taken nicely, the preposition gives womanhood 
ony, bis f#tigher place of accomplishment while manhood becomes the 
rave bet feof continuous striving and trying and toiling. Taking the allegory 

ther, we may infer that the male is a symbol of outside world, 
o gentes “ion and mundane affairs of life. The female is a symbol of the 
, Whati "World, peace and tranquility. Swami Ramakrishan Paramhansa 
sensi! the life ofa woman, dressed like a woman and need behaved 
ent wit * oman i In order to complete his spiritual quest. All great men 
exp lized this reality and have identified with the female spirit of | 
alt nce. The ultimate feeling of ‘being’ is important; this is what 


N lis. Gandhiji too realized this and that i is the reason, perhaps 
em ite wo 


Men had such a vi 


aii ital role to play in his scheme of things. 

thls e€ the femaleness of existence. 

et = phical concepts are often misconceived and wrongly 

gest k sing a, tance is misconstrued as acceptance of suffering. 
aS wrongly become a female quality. Womanhood 
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is a celebration of life, not miserly. Womanhood is the name g d. Pt 
Eg . 


„ed secte 


creativity, not barren struggle. 

The feminist thought comes in different packages, It ahs i 
influenced the thinking of the humankind in a big way. People haye [ext 
come to feel that there is something amiss in the traditional approx} l 
towards women. Although most men prefer to take a cynical view he 
of this change of thought but they know that things have changed, [ 
Ignoring a thing does not change the status of its existence. Me, 


might prefer to 'un-see' the changed status of women but the fact Irian wom 
remains that their status has changed. The reality strikes and wil jj 
finally find acceptance. | 
Indian thinkers believe in the harmony of life. Their attitudes y 
not confrontational. Life depends on mutual cooperation. Lifeisa f 
network and we are all part and parcel of that network. Male and 
female are both building blocks of the fabric of life. Life depen 
upon the peaceful coexistence of both the genders. As said earlier 
feminism is part of humanism. We have to internalize the painani 
pleasure of the other half of the human race. We want ment 
realize how difficult and how multiple are the roles that womel 
perform. This should be the spirit of feminism. We must £0 ino 
at least mentally, the miseries of other people as well as other for 


of nature, We should speak for those who are not in them 
who find themse 


lhasoci 
tre and 
fan (Work 


$ jves fo be i 
who are not in the focus of attention, ’ 
rh | 
In India as well as other countrie Be 
emenal through a8 
er dbeth 


; nit 
s, the role of wom oh 


unorganized sector has been pheno 
women in organized and unorganized sectors shoul 
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meot ie public sectors jobs and private companies form the 

sector while personal entrepreneurship; cottage industrie 3 
a ployed group and NGOs come under the category of 
sqsized sector. The unguarded and highly risked factors in the 
prized sector are job security and gender equality. But the 
fst anomaly is the non-recognition of contribution of women, 


ebound or otherwise in household activities. Indian women 


It abs 
le haye 
proach 
al view 
lan ged, 
e. Men salysustain their families in their shoulders. House management 
he fact 


nd will 


iian women is exemplary. Right from cooking to cleaning to 
img children study, these women perform jumbo-multiple tasks. 


_ }uidperforming household duties is recognized as an earning 
itudeis buta house woman performing the same duties in the household 
feist |i recognized to be so. There are so meny @ other forms of 


alean Fomnized labour by women. 


lepends hasociety like India where women form the ae of 

nite and cottage industry, the Western definition of an earning - 
ha (Working woman) ought to be modified. In West, all men 

Nl Women Move out of their houses in order to work. They 


koy 
fside their houses at least twelve hours a day. But i in the 
“it of 


ial! s 


‘earlier, 
ain ani foun 
men t0 
women 
rough 


forc HOME Occupying the most important place in an. 
j 


life in India, the staying back of women to run homes 
vig to be formally recognized. The term ‘working woman’ 
fy arly understood is very limited. It assumes that the 
yen l Ta a household, rearing up children, cooking, washing 
prole% otk, the needs of members of family is no work at all. 
oust Ni — participation, administrative interference - 

nized as Work; it is given the respect of ‘work’. But 
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housewives are not given the status of earning Members dia femi! 
the family or the society. It is a very simple point; neve hel i tai 
very relevant that the definition of a ‘working woman! cal weed as t 
changed. The daily chores performed by women in order tokey upsan 
their homes running must get due recognition. -sprung 
The biological ċycle of women is different from men Te) Femi 
biological factors that separate men and women, the very. comm fell knov 
sense of accepting the difference between genders compels uy (girls and 
write, and create and spread a new concept of a working woma mle childre 
In Japan, working men and women are paid extra bonus for mamjy mental 1 
and producing children. Our population problem apart, do we intel ad propert 
to head towards such a society, say in the coming fifty years ors! jiour. W 
The very institutions of family, marriage, home, family gatherings |fey are be 
_ancestral.roots and cultural inheritance are at stake. We can eash east won 
see that the western agenda is that of mono- -culturalism and te} *d extra j 
ruling culture is, of course, planned to be the Westem culture, Tey ee a 


problem with the Indian mindset is that it has no collective objecit *sensical 
s arrive. Any pes Al practic; 


model of wor} sh A h 
+ Asian situato fomen 
nscious min ated, T 


in mind. Disasters are managed when disaster 
with basic common sense can see that the Western 
emancipation can not be applied to Arab, African 0 
Nevertheless it remains to be the ideal in the unco 
the so called third world countries. 

The monotony of the situation is such that bo 
genders are eroding. We have more and more of men ail 
Gender traits are vanishing. The result of. feminismi ip pis 
men like women. Combining both the sexes: å unisex” 


p sant jse. 
Homosexuality and Lesbianism are on the 1's 
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eth | reniris end Mental Wel aes brings us to the impact 
ces jeminism on the mental wa being of individuals. Feminism is 
houli k yeled 25 the single moet prominent cause of mental agony, family 
toky kup and mental disor Men's Liberation Movement in West 
sprung up as a reaction to Women's Liberation Movement. 
ite Th Feminism is a noble cause. Its need is dire for Indian women, 
comma fea! know about dowry system, female feticide, sexual harassment 
pelswy iigiris and women, and eccentric obsession of parents to have 
y woman ade children. Family tree runs because of the boys. Deep down in 
mami ‘emental lane, female folk are still considered to be the commodity 
we intal ad property of the male folk. Only women are supposed to have 
ars ors! omur. Women are perceived to be a weak and exploitable lot. 
atherina ty are beaten and bullied within the family boundaries. Crimes 
can cal @itst women have increased. Women cannot move freely. They 
m and "td extra protection. Psychologically speaking, women.are still 


ture, Te(teived as their bodies. A woman means flesh and curves and 
> object j 


ical babbling. The society does not accept a clever, intelligent 
ny pen “practical woman. A woman is expected to be beautiful and 
f vo “i A horrible silence curtains the pain of millions and billions 
siti omen the world over. Girls are mal nourished. Boys are better 


ind teat 
sm k The whole scenario is that of discrimination. 
e b] 


À eak- scenario does not mean that we should lose our 
bette of bal 


i ance and properiety. We cannot jump from one pit into 
T, f 
heey the Indian context, there have to be Indian Feminisms. 
€, to oe : 
3088 ion, cna demography, culture, traditions, working 
ae mental make up of a given area must give rise to a 


io 
Nsness that iS gender friendly. 
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fa pog 


In order to decide the course of activities for em | 
Sent 


century, we must evaluate and analyze the shape and impact Of th 
progress of feminism on India. The Indian feminist has to accept 
that there exists a hierarchy in the feminist world. The West served 
a particular flavour of feminism to the rest of the world. It SWept off 
women of all continents, all colours, all creeds, all religions, and 


races. The power of the idea that was triggered by Woolstonecra, 


\ 


J.S. Mill, Friedan and De'Boavior cannot be deinied. Its legitimacy 


and its need cannot be ignored. But perhaps in over enthusiasm, o 
in inferiority complex, or out of sheer ignorance, the idea of feminism 
was never objectively questioned the third world countries, We may 
remember that the label, ‘third world! is again a derogatory coinage 
from the West. Just as in the case of economic production and 
supply, in the market of ideas as well, the West became the | 
manufacturer, and the rest of the world, the consumer. In India, Wf 
‘should be careful if we can. The Western brand is not suitable p j 
our soil. The sheer cynicism with which feminism is e ! 
in 


itself alarming. Sexist projection of women in Media, perva a 
; eT 


perversion, discriminatory workplace conditions for womi 
falling sex ratio-if these indicators mean anything, the Indian p” 
needs a more humane face as well as soul. The ideas bave p n 
from our soil. The examples have to come from Indian hist g 
have to be treated as adversaries. Then and then alone the E r 
seep into the Indian psyche. Otherwise, I fear, the 21st ad 


see a sort of reverse feminism. 
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_ SAUL BELLOW THE NOVELIST : / Xx 
tig | A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


Ve may 


oinage 
onani | Alhree time Pulitzer prize winner, American Novelist Saul 
iwwas awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1976. After 
dia, we fUgthe Noble Prize. Bellow could give only one novel worth 
blefi “bering The Dean's December. Of course, The Dean's 
ed isi fter was followed by Ravalstein and Mosby's Memoir and 
-vading | 


Bories but none had the charm of the novels written between 


me the 


en, the x He died in April 2005 and with his death comes an 
ee | E 3 

minis a of American novel. What Faulkner and Hemingway 

ocon? | "American novel in the first half of the 20th Century, was 


y: Men | y 
ea 08) 
ry m4) 


Saul Bellow and Isaae Bashevis Singer in the second half 

ast century, 

ene of Bellow's novels is the concept of Man as an 
s 1S either in search of something or who badly wants 

is o ae There is a little bit of existential touch here, 
ture of human condition. He is a typical modem 
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man, though he has a fragmented being he wants to be the mag 0 wit! 
ofthe situation, reality, his own life. Belloyis Man is highly sen jase of P 
perceptive, genuine, a struggler who wants to know, mia ie he 
and interpret. In spite of his being a comparatively sensible Pers getri 
he is a man trapped or caught by life. Like Kierkegaard, for Belloy fa haves an 
Individual is an important category. Kierkegaard says Somewhere hse WhO h 


his book The Point of View that "The individual is the Categon jane place, 


American novel perceives the man (individual) as surrounded byd 
kinds of minilistic forces which are out to destroy him and hess} 
No! in thunder to them. As it is both America and the Amerdalitrives ti 
~ novel favour expression of certain type of masculinity of experient ts, Bellov 
We find ample evidence of this in Saul Bellow. As Heming 
pointed out in his famous novel The Old Man and the Sea, 
"Mañ is not made for defeat, you can kill him, destory 
cannot defeat him." Bellow also seems to espouse this line of thinkers, Here 
borne of individual's struggle with the nihilis 


The Victim, the second novel, is the story of Lave 
ler and Hemingway: 


ae jist wi 
well-read novelist so he begins his career as @ nove nat 
gling M , 


modernist themes of an uncertain man in The Dan 

themes of ‘trap’, ‘betrayal’ in The Victim. Bellows once? 
-and betrayal is highly subtle one. Laventhal's wife ee 

a few days, at that time his old friend Albert comes 
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tic forces of life 

T aventhal Wi 
pellowi tm 

in a way reminds us both of Fied id 
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ne mas, gys with him and continuously taunts him that he lost his job 
aster jf? ae 
a f ofhim and now Laventhai is happy and well to do person 
Ve Ik 
i is jobless, down and out. Laventha! does not know 


ders lapres he 1 i 
le per [pt0 get rid of him. As we know our world is divided between 
r Bellou staves and the havenots. Those who do not have always made 
lewherehpse Who have feel guilty. Laventhal and Albert worked at the 
> calego place, where Albert quarrled with the boss and so he was 
a whokied from the job. At that moment Albert insisted that Laventhal 
mA iuldtender his resignation but he did not do so. Since then Albert 
itic Lesgsholding him responsible for his donwfall. Married Laventhal 
| says taftded a job, wheras single, drunkard Albert accused him of being 
nded by filish. Now in the absence of Laventhal's wife he says with him ` 
ind he ssjfulcontinuously blames him, until Laventhal's wife arrives. When 
-Ameriailtarives the story ends. Along with his theory of have and have- 
experiittis, Bellow seems to be saying that "a Man, who feels, appears 
emingitY*"Laventhal has not committed any crime and still feels guilty 
i tolds himself responsible for someone's downfall and miserable 


it m j “Ow society is full of such parasites that always blame or accuse 
of tink). Here lies the trap. 


ple theme of sensitive human being's situation in our world 
Mes even in the third novel Seize the Day. It is a story of 
i 3 parte is in his mid forties. As we know that to 
j Succeed in life, a man has to seize the opportunities. 


Wo fai ; ; 
di alls to do so in life is a loser. But the question is who can 


eo Sno : A 
“PPortunities? Naturally the one who is practical, careerist, 
p! St and n 

Uy Vig 


~~~ hot the one, who is sensitive, aesthetic and poetic. 
"ich both internally and externally but still he has no job 
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and rather shamefully dependent on his father. It happens his, iB WI 
start late or spend a lot of time finding their true Vocation n tin 
in life. Sometomes such people are dismissed as useless i pe wants. TI 
losers. But it does not mean they are not human beings a thy te predic 
not have feelings. Anyway, after great deal of mental torture with his « 
struggle. Tommy manages to seize the opportunity. There isa poblem « 
bit of conflict of ideal and real here. It is not enough to be idei] te has eV 
your ideals should be realistic so much so that you can keep disatisfi 
with the time. Life is a game of gambling and one has to gan cavings. 
sometimes and live like a heartless, ruthless, calculative gant} sspirituc 
Needless to say, an emotionally sensitive man finds it difficult ld of the 
so. When an idealist has to be practical, calculative and realist mental sp 
feels caught or trapped by life. Henderso. 

Thus, the first three novels of Bellow revolved around asii tstless, d 
theme. There was nothing epoch-making and lasting in it. So Belo} American 
gave another novel Henderson the Rain King extending his hom Bellow te 
and charted a new path for himself as a novelist. Not it is nol While tell 
Chicago or America, but our entire human race and Bellows Man's life 
how the time passes through the individual. Although it nst 


feren ii 
amount of action, it is still a novel of ideas but little di 


1 of ideas. In Hen 


Sammler's Planet, another great nove 
Bellow goes in search of action, change and progress r A 
and losses himself into reflection and brooding, where m 
Planet he is reflective from the very first pag? and 
with only ideas. So here action also serves t° ee af 
the son of a great millionaire. He is fifty five years 0 


o 0 a ns 
his second wife the mother of his two S01, 
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Stee | ae What makes him restless is the voice in his heart which 


ion OD wotinuously says "I want, I want" but he does not know what he - 


inp ants. This also makes him restless. According to Bellow this is 
and thy} de predicament of the man of our age. He can not come to terms 
‘orth his desires and so long as that happens we can not solve the 
ere isal] problem of the self. Henderson is a member of an affluent society, 
be ideig] tehas everything a man normally wants and desires and he is still 
n kepp dissatisfied with himself. He has yet to come to terms with his inner 
s to ganti! cravings. They are not merely physical ones; they are mental as well 
sspiritual. He gets tired of h is utterly illustive life and wants to get 


ve pantie 
ifficulti lid of the deceptions of life, goes to South Africa in search of a 
d realistt} mental spiritual peace, where he meets the African tribal king Dahfu. 


ound asia} Rslless, disappointed and full of anxiety. Bellow could be called an 
it. So Belo} American existentialist. In his novels from Augie March to Humboldt, 


his hon Bellow tells the stories of men who are in search of their self and 
it is not) 


ile telling their stories he raise existential questions concerning 
ollow sh a life. Henderson is also anxious to know who is he? what is 
ee thus and not otherwise? and what is this human 

: Alter reaching Africa, Henderson meets Romelo, a 


det Ngo 
Hens" | “dan. He enters into fight with him, who takes him to great 


a Although king Dahfu is a tribal king, he is an educated 
z f F A onr a series of dialogues, with king abit 
: a oming, S this bamn existand is a process from baig 
fe 4 | Aer oe mere, airyinotniag Man becomes something. 

TU naerson the Rain King, Bellow wrote Herzog wehre 


Sveg the n; 
epi 9 . 
Picture or portrait of the consciousness of professor 
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Henderson is courageous, enthusiastic, brave and rich and still he is _ 
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Herzog, and his literary, intellectual, emotional preoccupations a, j the sW 
T. 


man. Herzog is a typical American novel in the sense that Belloy' gent beco 
addresses the issue of the rise of the woman in American li lectval 3 
Herzog has given divorce to his first wife, has married his studen gb relig! 
Madeleine and now his second marriage is on the verge of breaking |™ jgin CC 
He is writing a thesis on romanticism which said that man is unique realizes t 


complete and whole. The irony of the novel is this that it gives, eof guilt 
agit man S 


contrary view of man. Bellow is at his polemical best in some ofhis 


novels like Henderson, Herzog, Sammler and Humboldt. Much iver is hi 


herstandin¢ 


of the time, he makes use of first person singular narrative techniqu 
ie religion 


or stream of consciousness technique. His novels are replete wih 
allusions. A single theme is explored in its entirety, with its width an 
breadth and all-issues, questions, difficulties attached to’ the theme | 
are explored. Everywhere Bellow shows his grasp of Americal 
cosmopolitanism. In Herzog, he takes the issues like Jove, maria% 
divorce, court, (judicial legal system), the question of woman, mf” 
than-and now, the question of Jew and especially Jews in Ameri 
The main trust of the novel is this that Madeleine came in Hemo 
life as a student, won his heart, became his second wife, Hert 3 5 
built a new house for her, although it was beyond him, she eat 


Ka 
the tacties of academic life and once she learnt them she eaves i 
e to ko" 


up for another man. Now the Jewish society has co™ a 
fault Wi Osnes 


about this but everyone blames Herzog and no one finds 
Madeieine. There is Ramona the third woman. She is quites 
But Herzog has made up his mind about not to get ee 
Ramona. When his married life is falling to pieces pa tha 
unfaithful wife, Herzog keeps writing letters to all sorts? j 


sedut clive We W 
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th 
dic Path gaelor 


„he sun. Those informal letters written on the spur of the 

Ps : 

= stb come the medium for the outlet of his emotional, mental, 
low f suffocation caused by selfish wife and narrow minded 

an life 


Student 
reaking 
unique, 


| 
ple ? i 
fo religiOUs - social group. Like a tragic character, Herzog as 


misin conflict both with his inner being and an external world 
realizes that up to 19th Century religion always gave a mana 
eof guilt which caused him great deal of suffering which finally 
att man something and emancipated him from this world. So 
ever is happening to him, if objectively taken, will lead to better 
sanding and emancipation. In the present day world, something 


religion is missing whose authority man could accept and 


givesa 
1e ofhis 
f. Much 
schnique 
ete wih 
ridth ant [°° 
ato his final emancipation. Like Moses of the Jewish tradition 


ize and whose causing sense of guilt and suffering could lead 


re theme 


merica (WE Views significance of religion and religious experience in a 


nariak, alight. Along with this, Bellow tells us about the rise of woman 
jan, mi Hinerican life. Madeline comes into Herzog's life, learns the tricks 
Ament | 
Herzog r Bellow's novels is that they are replete with philosophical 
‘Herat "Sand reflections because all of his heroes are men of certain 
jeamtdl E and in Herzog he gives us the portrait of a professor's 
gave his Finsnes, As though dissatisfied with Herzog, in another novel 
| pias Gift Bellow gives us the portrait of the poet's 
Ness, because after all the poet's mind in the crux of the 
ty am to LON what happens there. Charlie Citrin narrates 

relationship with Humboldt Fleisher whom he meets 
ik ee Publication of the first book of poems. He is stunned 


aon ar: 3 
“netic personality of Humboldt. Charlie, a University 


fùetade and throws him away for another man. One fine point 
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studnet becomes a great friend of Humboldt the poet, But ty 
ins the poet all his life. In later years, Humboldt 


i el thoug 
one rema ssl on 
disappears, whereas Charlie rises in the world. One time fing ches 
philosopher and guide Humboldt becomes Jealous of Charlie's fe ae 52 
But the poet knows he is unnecessarily jealous of his disciple iss consci 
fame. In his same momentgs, he leaves behind a story for Chari aS of hu 
and the disciple Charlie comes into legacy. Humboldt has taught kime in thi 
many things or almost everything to Charlie and on top of it hejelusare bu 


leaves behind a story for Charlie. The focus of the novel is fas fae used t 


competitive America life where everyone is insomniac, works dy ils tensio 
and night and their motto in life is greatness or nothing. Bellowan ine highh 
only gives us the genesis of a great mind of genius but takestt midual’s life 
question of art, history, mafia, culture, beauty, sex, marriage, low med out 
ot merelyafaive techr 
man or a poet; he is a typical cultural phenomenon. Accordingloftinthe firs 


Bellow he is "Poet, thinker, problem drinker, pill-taker, mand ve techy 
” (P). Bellow va fedsance 


psychoanalysis, mental depression etc. Humboldt is n 
0 


genius, manic depressive, intricate schemer, .. 
to show what type of person a poet is in America and for sities 
Americans. He says that in America the poet is "a school thin! Prhisr 
skirt thing, a church thing." I would say that Bellow tells us r L only h 
the advent of a postmodern poet, because such a poet has j E my 
an all-round figure. He has to be a school man, heart stealer | dn 

| still spiritually endowed and oriented person. „Fin 
| Bellow’s novels can be separated into tw0 ee ho 
pies 


three novels move around a single plot where there ede et 


; d ubs 
an action but the hero is given the inner being and i the pala? Sy Bel 


e€ | 
from fourth novel onwards Bellow has learnt to K p 
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ata thought and penn Although the hers lives in a congested 
Its spag ALt manages to acquire the perspaci of his situation only 
le frien Pe jsa category through which..... "this age, all history, the 
a i „neasa whole (must) pass...." Only one who lives consciously 


discin [8 consciousness can be aware of this age, history and the 


takes te fidual’s life in this cosmopolitan wold. Apart from this, Bellow 
age, lov, famed out wonderful experiments in the first person singular 
| mereji Rive technique. Earlier the author never dared to narrate the 
sording ofthe first person singular but Bellow using the first person 
r, mand! aive technique shows that one could be objective as well as 
ow watéf*tstance while using the first person singular narrative technique: 
d for W | sixties and seventies, Bellow was a rage and the readers 


of thing) or his new novel. In a sa 


pthc pn of just twenty years, he has not 

abot! Only hice ans z 

Te oth Y historically important novelist. But he explored the 
s e ; 

W ik "ovel from the point of view of the first person singular 

tealer tand made the form 


Uthat direction. 


his own. Now it is not possible to go 


jons. fis 


poudi j 
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THE BLACK THEATRE: 


‘\JOURNEY FROM EXPERIENCE TO EXPRESSION 
ry Critic 


America, inspite of being a highly ethnic composite Nation, 
treated an epoch by remaining herself free of any kind of 
ried revolts, plots and rebellions. But, the American Negro 
"y, which was unique in its psychological oppressiveness, was 
"stthe World has ever known. The same was so brutal and 
mging that weakened the chances of an organized revolt to 
Mpossible. The predicament of the Negro in the America, 
Be a atat his alienation from his surroundings, 
Rie Sanguish & despair is clearly allied with Charles 
black humiliation and white power to exist, leave a relatively 


[der hav: . 
a having experienced its brutality for hundred of years. 


ti ; : 
Sered the prospects of being accepted as a full member 
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ts 'T : ; 
| Theory of Existence’. They, inspite of, being trapped 


Venti ; A 
T ‘ nof treating the Negro as a figure of fun and pity to 
Mme treatment - Negro as a human being and as an — 
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of American society. The sociological and psychological; N L, fe 
ol the Negroe's rejection were only of incidental į interest fg nk id with 
black intellectuals but the expressions of the emotions engendey l jsjana. 
by the racial confrontation invited the attention of the dramai p going P 
Therefore, a survey of the present dramatic literary Situation yyerican Ù 
America must include a survey of Negro writing. This facte Til d 
something of both, that though Negro drama may seem a very sits out, 
and almost insignificant part of American Drama but itis, infa gyin the 
-total art ofthe theatre and a living social institution characterize(pjeniimenta! 
` the depiction of protest, anger, anguish and finally, by its humanisiixdowed | 


spirit and values. And another distinction of Negro drama is tatimor, not 


American literature as a whole arose from a meeting of Europe miget resp 
Asia, Negro drama/writing has arisen from a confrontation of Aftalatler unpr 
and Europe. Sforerunn 

European Dramatic material provided the main influenew Comi 
source to the earlier dramatic endeavor in the "Nation of Immigrant &pproval 
when the. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin foundifaportant t 


dramatic version on the stage by Charles W. Taylor in 1852 hegroes we 
nH realisti 


was a dramatic sensation in New York for drawing attentio 

concern for human rights and dignity. It was not reflective of tuto 
American Civil War alone, but was also responsible for bring ey fom 

Negro as a potential dramatic character on the stage: ‘og Pla 
Growth of the dramatic activities in America towardsa™ Carolin 

matured outcome made the American dramatist MO!® i hip 

| conscious ofthe "Nigger" in the society. After the end of ~ âtvard 
World War, with the emergence of social drama in i a 
naturally, this important section of contemporary societ | ae 
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felt in the theatre. The Octoroon by Dion Boucicault was 
resting with the devoted Negro slaves working on plantation in 
Gein i Now, after the production of The Octoroon, there was 
dramai o going back and an ever increasing number of plays on the 
tuatini eioan Negro life poured in. IFEA 

fact tly, Till the end of the century, the stage-Negro, as Jordon Miller 
Very snils out, "the realistic conception of a slave, working day after 
is, infe, byin the field deprived of medical attention, scorned for any. 


| 
Mplicaing wn 


cterizedhenimental devotion to his own family, was completely over 
‘humarisitiadowed by the romantic stage- type hero : placid, full of good 
ma is tha/umor, not easily brought to anger, loyal, faithful, honest and with 
Europe igeat respect for and a great desire to emulate his master"! These 
on of Aialalier unproduced plays by Negro writers claim out attention only- 
sforerunners of as a platform for others to follow. : 
fluences} Commercial playwrights, inspite of registered signs of 
immigatbliapproval, continued to write such plays for immense gains. Iltis | 
in found Hvorant to note that in majority of the cases, the role of these 
n 18520lkgres were played by white actors in black faces who failed to 
tention fil realistio touch. Frederick Kotch gave a new impetus to the 
duction and the treatment of Negroes in American drama as a 
a ‘om by bringing it to the American academic life through his 
Bi: C a Makers at the University of North Dakota in 1910 
a playmakers in 1918 at the University of Carolina. The 
e carried by George Baker through his English 47 workshop 
1 eu Universi 
A to the wor 
an 1920 brok 


ctive oft 
ror bring 


ty and gave the most prominent American 
Id in Eugene O'Neill. O'Neill's The Emperor 
e the ice with a Negro as its central figures. 
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Then, All God's Chillum Got Wings was presented in iy jte attit 
followed by many more, like, Paul Green's In Abraham's Boson (st? Ne; 
(1926) and Roll Sweet Chariot (1936)_, Marc Connelly, f of / 
Green Pastures (1930) and Lillian Helleman's The Little Povey eprising 
(1937) etc. In accordance with the times, the Negro un erate 
longer, presented as a object of frivolous criticism rather as a my {twas t0 
and to enter into his emotional relation to an environment inimical ig al suppr 
his aspiration became the task of the contemporary dramatists. They ; Post™ 
also tried to convince the audience to accept Negro as a rightfi isk intellec 
partner in the destiny of American nation. kw Negro’ 

When the contemporary drama, compared to any other literay nig, not sc 


form, become the most popular form of social analysis, the color! | harassed 
ermined te 


population decided to contribute to the representation of their om 
cause in Negro drama. Eo 
The years between the Revolution and the Civil War whit | 
the kind d. hence, bl: 
patronage of white masters, had, in a way, set the stage ofr i 
in the form of their native abilities of dancing, singing pee say 
The recognition of the spirituals as beautiful native folk was F P 
identified as Negro's gift to the drama of temperament rater r E 
of tradition. Will Marion Cook - in Clorindy : The Orig ; Ni 
Cakewalk (1898) and John Islam's Black Patti Troub a a 
revealed the composer's recognition of the serious potenti" i o 
| Negro ragtime. f slave ej | 4 
| Declaration of the Federal Laws and abolition °" i 
| after the Civil War seem to be uniformly successful ver ee te 
| their upb a 
integration but the social background of the: blacks, 


kemergen 


patronized Negro as comic buffoon, happy enjoying 
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n 19x, e attitude of the whites towards aen made the thing clear 
: Boson ite Negro a an prospects of being accepted as a full 
ly's The ser a a. as well as American literature. More 
e Fon prising Negroes like Joseph S. Cotter, Sr. wrote Caleb, the 
generate in 1906 and Edward Sheldon in The Nigger introduced 


at was to heighten and intensify social differences to the end of 


Was, mo 
aS a man 
imicaly fil suppression. 

sts, They ; Post-war prosperity, liberal white sympathy, black nationalism, 
rightful Pak intellectuality all conspired to create Negro Renaissance. "The 

lw Negro", as Alain Locke named him was "to be a human 

or literary (ag, not something to be kept down for in his place, patronized 

o colored harassed, defeated or condemned".? New Negroes were 
heir own femined to be noticed by the society in which they moved through 
ftlives and art.. Faced with growing hostility, characterized by 
ar which bmagence of Segregationist enactments and increase in social 
the kind "etee, blacks focused their energies on developing their own 
cognition ftmunities and their own institutions. The feeling of competence . 
| humors Renatty was developed to establish a sense of their own worth. 


was latet | When this new breed of blacks outside the arts had emerged 
ther than The First Worl 


! d War, the culminating literary event was New 
in of Movement, also known variously as the Negro Renaissance 
iat | Me Harlem Renaissance which gave rise to a surge of black 
aliis h , activity. As James Weldon Johnson observed, "During the 
; Harlem had become the 'black metropolis" in the heart of 
p N te acknowledged capital of black America". Besides 
neg hg tual home for the blacks, it also provided the material 


| & tor many literary creations of the Renaissance. 
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Rudolph Fisher, Claude Mckay and Langston Hughes were on 
adept in portraying New York's ghetto's life in the teeming Oe 
crowded ghetto and much of its laughter and gaiety which iy 
thinly the misery and the poverty that has become the standardy 
life for new black urban masses. 

The Little Theatre and Experimental groups gave a push y 
the untried playwrights and prompted experimentation in many fie 
- writing, staging and play construction. The complex task of 


j 


presenting Negroes as human beings with individualistic goals, ideak 
objectives and frustrations was taken as a challenge by such serios 
and sensitive writers. Montogemery Gregory, organizer and direct 
of the Howard Players between 1919 and 1924, wrote this challeng 
to the New Negro in the theatre 


Our-ideal is National Negro Theatre where the Negro 
playwright, musician, actor, dancer and artist, in concem, 
shall fashion a drama that will merit the respect of | 
administration of America. Such an institution must come 
from the Negro himself as he alone can truly express 
the soul of his people. The only avenue of genuine 
achievement of American drama for the Negro lives in 
the development of the rich reins of folk tradition of the 
past and in the portrayal of the authentic life of ue 
Negro masses of today. The new Negro places oe 


‘faith in the potentialities of his own people.” 


gad street 
iat repres 
giwnters 
itten an 
pome al 
{Negroes 
iy white | 


‘Pulitzer pr 


stich refl 
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Itdicame 


It was Shuffle Along, the Negro review that open | P the: 
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asteet theatre in 1221 which ushered in the Negro renaissance 
ip! represented the kind of there the Negro perform, musicians 
gavmiters had moved to form minstrel with great success. Originally 
«ten and produced by Negroes for a Negro audience, it was to 
gome along with jazz and the blues what white audience expected 
{Negoes. However, most successful plays about Negro life were 
white playwrights during the twenties. Paul Greene, won a 
niter prize in 1924 for a Negro folk drama in Abraham's Bosom 
ch reflects the tragic struggle of a courageous and enterprising 
kgo to educate himself and in turn, others, inspite of, the apathy 
nthe part both of his Negro peers and whites. The speciality of 
liswhite playwright lies in his serious treatment of the problems 
tieontemporary Negro life. Though these playwrights wrote well 
‘Negro themes, audiences and critics alike were pleased upon 
iten two Negro playwrights did manage to reach Broadway 
(land Anderson's Appearences in 1925 and Wallace Thurman's - 


tulem in 1929. These were the plays about Negro life as only a 


Nero can know it. 

Despite the dramatic potential in the Negro's social 
*dleament and the undoubted talents of the Negroes, the black 
led to achieve a drama expressive of its peculiar identity and 
ee RDanna Skinner remarks, "Anyone given to prejudices 
Mazard judgement would come away.... with the impression 


` alem is a den of black filth where animal passions run riot 
; Miere the : 
Werth 


jat À “black flakes from a sudden sky".> Perhaps this happened 


° fact that the financial management was in the hands of 
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white advocates who would not like to invest for the developmen id 
of the Negro theatre. Although American acts did make Wider jamatists 
appeals but as Alfin Toffler pointed out, "Negro participation in hy tack EXP 


ment has been minimal. The evidence is heavy that gore mi 
within a E 


Black Ae 
idated, 1 
Black p 
dienates fi 


theatre move 
ntagewise; and execution. When the angry young man Bigger 


erce 
au asserted the violence by exclaiming at the end of the Novel, 
"I did not know I was really alive in this world until I felt things bad . 
enough to kill for them," the modern Negro protest movement had 
come of age. 
Our Lan by Theodore Ward was a remarkable outcome 
which assumed a different and new world away the contemporay 
` scene for the group of freed slaves settled on an island of the coast 
of Georgia during this Civil War. Out of this hetergenous group of . 
sluggards, rascals, faithful workers emerges a leader of strength, 
courage and foresight who binds them and inspires them to be 
armed against threatened eviction by federal troops. The emotions 
and frustration which surcharged the social situation in the US. hal 
boiled over in acts of physical violence of loot, arson and murdet 
Mrs. Dorothy Heyward's Ser My People Free, Jean A T 
Sartre's The Respectful Prostitute and finally, Carson ee” r tovtedg 


The Member of the Wedding completed the immediate P° Tor 
erly with the and | 
0 êthieye 
ned doot $ 
& tist, 


ad writer 
To 

manicipa 

arched f 


uation tc 


adnugs ai 
rect the 
tthnique 
wih the ef 


test for ic 


roster of plays in the legitimate theatre dealing pri 
Negro or Negro- white relationship. This ope 
to the 


. 5 S real 
productions which were judged of value 1n hel ‘ Black ‘tig imp 


define standards of beauty and excellence pertinent afl) | Mlive , 


- ine h 
experience. Thus, the Harlem Renaissance, proved t0 y s op of str 
` new | | 


an intellectual and literary movement which did ope? 
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{uniting effective plays matched with that of the skill of the white 
sanatsts but the dominating theme remained to the capturing of 
juk experience in America. Then, was to come a literature with 
“2 radical and professional facilities-the creation of Black Theatre 
hina Black Arts movement, aiming at a Black culture and a 
jak Aesthetics. "This drama eschewed protest literature as 
uated, it is allied to revolutionary political concepts such as that 

| (Black power and it is opposed to any concept of the artist that 
(denates from his community rather approve of its humanistic spirit 
ad writer's values." 

To stay on the American scene and to seek cultural 
manicipation from the teeth of most fantastic odds, the Negroes 
tached for various solutions from reconciliation to the present 
ination to seeking relief in hysterical forms of religion, in alcohol, 
adgs and finally to analyze the cause of their predicament and 
‘rect them. Need for equality and love was the ultimate felt over 
"inique for survival and all this was captured by Black Theatre 
hhthe effect of moving through acceptance, sense of resignation, 
eases ess cation with the church, self, city and race 

Identifying with the power of love - a commitment to self 


Wh s : 
Tr edge and to shirk darkness which plunges the world into 
and | 


: ithieye 


t 


Oneliness, a cycle which every human being undergoes 
Hs essence through existence. However, for the Negro 
Mo iesim e to achieve balance to exercise restraint 
bia e discipline of art upon a powerful upsurge of an 


Ve : 
Boog “Motion. Ralph Ellison, Richard Wright and others showed 
and their artistic form is shattered by shrill invective 


tists, 
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and uncontrollable passions of revolt. It was only James Bal hi elterary 

Hansberry who could achieve this restraint, sure of 


and Lorraine j 
Oscar Handlin commented, "The time had come to Tealige wad WE 


that inter-racial drama has not only created a new black maniths | 4 Rais 
also created a new white man also."!! This innovation was done by, fate forev 
two Negro dramatists James Baldwin and Lorraine Hansberry wh [i surviV 
had as its first concern with the protection of the basic rights of the special 

individual against violence, injustice and subjugation and then mica synt 
envisioned the unity. Baldwin assumed that the first task ofthe thm of i 


black dramatist is to counter that cultural domination and ensure the [stanity. 


right for survival by equality in America. He restricted his visionto | Thus, 
Negroes and offered love not revolt as the ultimate cure of human pr l 
maladies on terms of co-existence, as in Blues for Mr. Charlie i S 
(1964) and as in Amen Corner (1965). Estonio 
Through Margaret in Amen Corner (1965), Baldwin realize 
that entering the Church to get saved from the consequences 0 
racial discrimination is not the ultimate solution. Albert Gerard ; 
comments upon this religious consciousness, "..-- American blacks |? 
would have probably perished out of simple weariness of life s® | 
many Indian tribes did, if they had not found in the Christian ue 
a confirmation of their human dignity, an assurance of transcen" | 
justice and the hope of an ultimate salvation." 
The Black Arts movement of the 1960's s 
the American theatrical scene with no warning. The Plays i 
Jones (now Amiri Baraka), Ed Bullins and others e pak (8 
| surface with hidden reserves of anger deep yin perh’ 


: 3 ‘ ine 
i community but ball goes into the court of Lorrain 
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TT erary catalyst, n her restraint Tee articulate and sensitive 
ensure of the dynamic troubled American culture with coherent 
f and well defined characters. 

| { Raisin in the Sun - "a play that changed the American 
lone by até forever"? was Lorraine Hansberry's not of endurance or 
Ty who {e survival but of possibility and hope. The Drinking Gourd 


of the jsspecial comment about the folk culture which the Negro in 


Tealige 


n it has 


nd then ica synthesized out of his pains and privations over the centuries T A 
k ofthe fim of impression „in verse, in music and in special band of 
sure the [_stanty. 

jisionty | Thus, with the passage of time, the Negro playwrights did 
human hie the universal concept of dramas and its aspects such as 
Charlie * social concern and gave a composite but homogeneous 


sion of universal human experience through the medium of 


realizes É Perhaps, they were aware of the sociological trends in the 
ences of z icome that time is not propititious for the development of 
t Gerard 
n blacks 
life as 
messag: 
scenden 


ae local cultures but for a closer uniform cosmopolitan culture. 
Spoved them to be committed writers - committed to the cause 
proving upon the established order. Their success lies in the 
Y that these Negro playwrights transcended the particular to 
a identifiable mumi experience lending them the frame 

Y. Ifone undergoes their works in totality, one can 


ton Som 9 5 i 
bur prehend various solutions to outlive the devastating human 


| 


Rol lies aa 
ye te ~~ So -called human civilization. The universality in 
n ; | 
: we ue "rights constitute the most essential qualification for a true k 
he 


i of expression į i 
2 mel. on in a dramatic output. 
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DEMOCRACTIC STRAIN IN THE POETRY or {Foss 


ROBERT FROST 


Robert Frost has a pre-eminent position in Modem Amena 


Poetry, and Poetry in general. Authentic portrayal of contempo) 


social reality finds place in his poetry. Frost is known in establishig| 


a universal code of brotherhood, equality and love for all the creatus, 


1: 
of the universe. He is recognized for his democratic fe el an 
" reverberate 


wisdom sought through poetry. "Directive 
n" „an idea wii 


notion: "Drink and be whole again beyond confusio 
is also the purpose of his theory of poetry. 


s establishing him 


The present paper is an effort toward as it 


tions and ideals. 
uality, jiber 


about democracy is full of humanism passed on €4 3 
ent 
fraternity. Frost being a democratic ask for a govern at 
co 
people, by the people, and for the people- Frost's 


democracy imbibes values from Whitman an 
ar politi 


poet of democracy, democratic convic 


democratic idea is not tilted a towards p 
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its WAY for making life better for everyone. He cares for the 
| g and dignity of common man without discriminating levels 
gotession. 

Frost's work is full of democratic element and content varying 
ile technique and voice. Emersionian gospel of loving all 
amity declares in him "Earth is the right place for love". 
qanitarian tones has become almost a political philosophy in his 


xing, when Frost wants to demolish barrier between man and L 


> 


rop paftosts idea of humanism and democratic conviction ask for 


plete freedom to any individual destroying class consciousness 


a of man for the social good. 


Frost poetry is universal, and its character is everyday man 
ped ind in "After Apple Printing," "Two Tramps in Mud Time," 
tempon tuding Wall," "The Road Not Taken," "For Once, Then 
stabi ething" etc. Frost's sympathy even with subversive, trumts 
se vats 48 etc. can not be ignored. He considers commoners as bone 
is] now of democratic society. His preference for rural in slightly 
j vorthian. The atmosphere in City Life, where there is constant 
38, has sucked man's energy and has impaired the sensibilities 
4 and heart. Exploration of man by man is disgusted by Frost. i 


g rims ing “Ssentially good and sublime has a place of dignity in | 

s, Hisi Miting, Frost has innate faith in democratic principles and | 
io Vofmen, "Mending Wall" finds force of fellowship with its 4 
pent oit Y ideas, The contradiction is the very idea of democracy , j 
ch io *Petadoxical Man cannot live with walls, boundaries. E 
aa Na "Syet he desires its downfall. Frost's character are fully 
c 


expressing there views freely and frankly. The liberal 
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| 


; D „obligat 
Frost like a true democratic believe in doing, in action, my; n m 
yi 


making catchy statement and passing slogan. His democrati ite lt to tht 
M 


is not without transcendentalism and humanism. He believes in chang jo insteac 


attitudes through different voices forefigures Conseryatiy 
i) 


progressive ideas together. 


and reformation. He has no liking for false rotten social conditio baters, he 


Being a man of vision and wisdom he asks for intellectual erutneoording 
Frost's concept of democracy entails for man to Understaygjea balan 


his position vis-a-vis the various kinds of institutions-social, politie lya balar 


economic, etc.-that he has created in society, especially with regaiftination 
dishment. 


Ivo Tram 


to the obligations to be discharged by him towards them. Frost 


outlook on man is progressive, inasmuch as he believes that ma 


who refuses to succumb to the temptation : 39) 

Frost see 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep, “cont 

But I have promises to keep, "lane 

And miles to go before I sleep, ee 

And miles to go before I sleep. s Sars, 
(Complete Poems of Robert Frost 21) oa 

“Sin fi 


man is free Ment, Sa 
nman impii Must. 
et, app” Ca tus 
i py eWay 


Determinism, according to Frost, is there, but 
evolve ways to serve others. In this respect nature j 
him to make the right choice. The following coup! i 
under the caption "From Iron" in the section ‘Quandary 3 
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yi In the acer tes expresses tellingly the poet's view of 
„obligation to society: "Nature. within her inmost self divides, 
ion, mato ible men with having to take sides" (IC 95). Man finds it 
atic id lt to thus "take sides," because in part he is, by nature, selfish, 
sincha ao of bequeathing general benevolence and goodness 
cOnditgg fates, he begins to seek them for himself. What man needs to 
lenidiig}awording to the poet, is to make necessary adjustments to 


inderstagjea balance between giving and taking in his relationship with 


ae \ 
, polite lya balance between individualism and socialism is a judicious 2 
| 
= 
r the Neifion is quite relevant : "My object in living is to unite My 
Evenmt yalon and my vocation As my two eyes make one in sight." 
59) 
|F sod : 
st seems to have an instinctive preference for a compromise 
a by conceiving a harmonious balance between 
R ; : 
a “eS for instance, between participation in and withdrawal 
Cie 5 
3 Y, between the rural and the urban, and so on. In his 
ars n : 
Ny a the speaker takes a cue from the stars, which both 
iros e 
tisi i and detached from one another. Frost believes that 
nli 
is free en ia balance themselves, and become the very cause of 
n a! aT) ` 
mpl h YS he in West-Running Brook" : 
T Must be the brook | 
| ( ap 
ap | trust j 3 
in Fro | Th tselfto go by contraries ] 
a A ae a 
an with you-and you with me- Te 
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Because \ve're-we're-I don't know what We are. 


(CP jy 
fi 


Frost hardly likes a man who is devoted Solely to his M pi 
self "Build soil-A Political Pastoral" counsels against man's tend 
to let his self be splintered from the universal self. The poet comp i 


against the human tendency to join "too many gangs" in soci, 


balanced approach, according to him, would steer clear of tw; iig 
much involvement or too much detachment, and rectify the uw! lop 
lopsidedness by realizing the value of the many unproclaimed bee a 
the individual draws from society and vice versa. One sometins 
finds this balance disturbed in Frost's poetry, probably becaustt = 
the ongoing gradual shift in his values. BE 
He is very much convinced that one cannot ask for unlimiti 
freedom in any democratic human society. He counsels freedot 
within restraint. The freedom of his vision is not a wanton om bt a 
one with requisite corrective measures. The curb to this freedom Sle A 
thinks, is self-evolving, it being recognized by him that tue feet bays k 
is conducive to the development of the soul. Freedom ought a D 
kill the inner being of one's own or of others, put rather “4 Dias 
Frost is here a true psychologist, and has his own sens’ vial ein 


He thoroughly understands that a too stringently structure so tt fan 
system would not be cherishable, and that the individual 
develop by self-introspection. "Frost's independence,” 
Stanlis, "was not contrary to sociability; there was no 
Romantist's disdain of society in his love of person wii tou 
The bounds to freedom, Frost believes, must not reduce h? | 


nari 


Digitize Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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Vag: ot 
Ta 16° 
“opin the social machine, removing him from his true purpose 


j ote nihilistically, and making his life meaningless. Man must 

(CP jy 4 ihe elbow-room to use the tools at his command in a given 
bsg ion in order to sustain his spirit. Thus, the protagonist in Frost's 

al an "The Egg and the Machine" feels himself fully armed to 
a sjugate the machine : 
aan If there was ge egg in it iste were nine, 
the sal Torpedo-like, with shell of gritty leather ( 
voltae All packed in sand to wait the trump together. A 
OA You'd better not disturb me any more,’ 

ka He told the distance, 'I am armed for war. 

The next machine that has the power to pass 

semi Will get this plasm in its goggle glass.’ (CP 349) 
Is fredon 
ion one, tt Frost was in favour of local/regional autonomy. He wanted 


reedon if tal liberty to be balanced by formal social laws, and personal 
ve ferta ‘pulse by social restraints. He believed that though we cannot 
jught nl ays Clearly define boundaries, we can at least try to touch the 
er fost? i y Zones," and that since no relationship in society can subsist 
fel “Yon the abstract level, without man observing in practice the 
ured st) ‘institutional bounds, one must take cognizance of the limits 
{ual i) te family, the city, the state, etc. The individual must know 
says pf teis unique, so that he can make his distinctive contribution 
thing oP Plage scheme of things. The realism of Frost consists in his 
ec iy “of things as they are. In "Hyla Brook," he counsels that i E 
eini | dlovethe ns we love for what they are," accommodating 
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in our view all kinds of eccentricities being part of true demony, sty An 
Robert Frost presents the problem of self in relation to Society, k Balti 
various ways depicting his democratic cult. Frost's ideal manjs | Te sj 
expected to be robust in the matter of retaining his self and al. |jreliance 
transcending it where needed, and thereby obviating a tussle between [etic pet 
himself as a separate entity and as a part of society. Frost wants [dsuroun 
both man's individual self and his social self to be equally taken care jrearance 
of. Says he in "New Hampshire": "I'd hate to be a runaway from {avell-de 
nature And neither would I chose to be puke who cares not what best of so 
he does in company. . ." (CP 211) bounds hi 

To his mind, the purity of the individual self consists inits 


interview: 


seeking its rights in the interest of the larger social redress. In his {ehe be 
view, both the individual and society are all the time "getting something 


out of each other."? Thus, he can imagine a way in which itis 


Ketter cor 


possible and desirable to become more social so that you may be Pogy. 
able to withdraw more into yourself: "Remember the paradox that 
you become more social in order that you may become more ofan : 
individual." And yet not even for argument's sake does Frost think Fi 
of human beings without larger social units. i 
Likewise, Frost does not create an artificial distinction | 
between the rural and the urban. He sees a developmental sug 
relationship formed between the two over the ages, which he 
is guided by certain inherent laws of riature. Frost's 1s "A 
animalistic picture based on a narrowly conceived individais" 
does away with the usual confrontation between the rural and! 
urban worlds by regarding them both as equal partners in consi is 


city 260 
the human social environment: "I do not like to S°? ity 
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I can't stand coercion," ee he ENE. 
cay And I can't s clon," he says in an interview given 
city, (je Baltimore Sun on 26 February 1936.4 


mani | The simplicity of rural life enables man to imbibe qualities like 
nd alg. reliance, freedom and integrity, and to ultimately develop an 
between, (tic perception. These, Frost thinks help men nurtured in the 
t wans, [dsurroundings to face the onslaught of urban evils with courage, 
Kencare |gearance and moral and intellectual Strength. It is in this sense 

ay from tavell-developed individualism is, in the ultimate analysis, in the 

‘ot what est of society's betterment reflecting democratic impulse. Frost 
rounds his paradox about the rural-urban relationship in one of 
interviews: "He [Man] should be a large proportioned individual 
ithe becomes social. If a man is wastefully alone, he should 

iter company when he comes out."5 


sts in its 


s. In his 
methine 
ich itis | Robert Frost is against a communist government or Marxist 
maybe Phy. To him, individual liberty and enterprise are most valuable. 
dox thal ftomic class distinctions are not favoured by Frost's man, who 
ore ofa for individual activism where all the risks are undertaken by 


sti dual robustly. In the world of Robert Frost man is inseparable 


is 


SWorld be; ae 
tid being brothers. His idea towards togetherness is different 


We fi . ý - 
s- in Marxist. He believes in one man revolution. The 
ed character is observable in "The Tuft of Flowers", "Man 


tinction 


ucul 


hiks, [opeth en 2 
£ ether", T told him from the heart, / whether they work 
not 2! Etor apart" 
jism. 4 Prose 
j and the È + hasizes the corporate aspect of man's life, which, 
nti? Nui. S for better national and historical sense. Says he in 
i 4 A Politica] Pastoral" nee “8 
agai ` 6 
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My friends all know I'm interpersonal. Ik 
But long before I'm interpersonal =k 
Away way down inside I'm personal. inl 
Just so before we're international an 


We're national and act as nationals. (CP 425) 
In" 
And in "The Gift Outright” : "The land was ours before we wer |indency t 
land's. She was our land more than a hundred years Before ye ourageot 


were her people." (CP 467) impels mé 
The corporate nature of man, according to Frost, brings wih |tetender 


it what he calls "the territorial basis." By this Frost means the sens: |e moder 


of belonging in the geographical way. Frost does not, howeve,} Fro: 
believe that the territorial basis for the world's communities cantè poves the 
ensured by unitedly formed institutions, say, a League of Nationa ihmof 
a United Nations, for they tend to favour one nation at the costo! |tupled w 
another. The poet is also not for taking life sectarianly. Thus hes "olution 


(late 

satirically in "Departmental" : Ns fo 
wl from 

Uself 
No one stands round to stare. toni $ 
ais 

It is nobody else's affair. tin 
V 

It couldn't be called ungentle. - 
But how thoroughly departmental. (CP 373) kasap 
7 ale tury la 
Again, in "To a Thinker," he discredits party politics : Netin 
Just now you're off democracy | Tm 


(With a polite regret to be), 
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And leaning on dictatorship; 

| But if you will accept the tip, 

In less than no time, tongue at pen, 
You'll be a democrat again. (CP 431) 


In "A Considerable Speck (Microscopic)," he criticizes man's 
we wer |andency to sentimentalize. He would have man live assertively and 
efore ye uageously. He goes to the extent of favouring poverty where it 
nels man to make full use of his potentialities : "I have none of 


rings wit |éetenderer-than-thou Collectivistic regimenting love With which 
the sens |te modern world is being swept." (CP 481) 
however | Frost refuses to be taken in by the communistic Utopia. He 
ies cant |foves that proper satisfaction for the individual is possible only in 
Nations |tlom of democracy. He does not favour an individualism which is 
he costo! |tpled with barbarity. Also, what he likes for man is not Darwin's 
us he S48 'olutionary concept, nor a socialism of the Marxist, materialistic, 
(ety, for it can easily turn man into a veritable machine, ousting 
ulfom the Picture altogether. He has a strong belief in freedom 
alselfreliance, The determinism of Darwin's conception of natural 
“asm, he thinks, takes away all scope of personal inspiration 
“thtovation, Competition is necessary to give a lease to the real 
“teof man, and to his confidence and dreams. Robert Frost's 
“hy, including his political thought, is related to the nineteenth- 
ie laissez-faire, He is essentially democratic, and appears as 
8 ofa liberal in his poem "The Lesson for Today" : 


| 


'm li ; 
ibera], You, you aristocrat, 
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| 
Won't know exactly what I mean by that. shcan 
\ 
Į mean so altruistically moral saividual 
I never take my own side in a quarrel. (CP 474) nce of 
jeakish al 


The tone of the above lines shows that he posits for himself. fasts ov 
a sort of democratic individualism, a cult of "live and let others live" | gts of di 
based on a "democratically oriented idealism."° Frost would obserye aen of do 
in human relationships the dictum "Keep off each other andke , Fros 
each other off." He includes in his democratic concept an individualism |i throw 
which gives absolute autonomy to one's mind. Frost's liberalism Jadtechno 


includes the realm of feelings. In "Out, Out-," he finds that individual phim, the 


enterprise is often accompanied by pain and a lot of emotional fiihout m 
upheaval. In this poem, when the boy is injured, the workersa® finstknow 
overcome by emotion, but eventually they have to exercise tolerance, limplete e; 


w 
and beat a retreat : | Id neve 
“one m 


They listened at his heart. 
Little-less-nothing; and that ended it. 
No more to build on there. And they, since they 


Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. 5 
(CP J 71-1) 


i for 
According to Jeannings, what Frost does not wan , 
become If Yo 


himself or for a younger writer, is a mind which has at 


| ddo Som, 
| because it has settled things finally.’ Struggle to a = for lt a 
> ; vi 

| is of crucial importance in Frost's liberalism, which pm hes | so 

j assistance o Pl 


individual's striving and achieving without the 
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sjencan become a hindrance in the way of individual initative. An 
5 jvidual or a nation cherishing shams, according to Frost, has no 
Mice of making headway. In a truly Civilized society, even the 
sakish and whimsical ways of the individual must be tolerated. In 
himself | sts own words, "civilized society is a society that tolerates all 

live" | ts of divergences, to the point of eccentricity and to the point 

observe | en of doubtful sanity.” Į 


nd keep , Frost has a curious definition of materialism to offer, He would 


dualism lotthrow away all the progress made in the domains of science | 
eralism Jadtechnology, but would use it to support the individual. According i 
dividual phim, the only materialist is the man who gets lost in his material | 
notion! fitout metaphor according to which to throw it into shape. Robert 
kersare {inst knows that in this complex world where he favours individuality, 
leran, finplete equality is not possible: "Although I knew complete equality 
p never be achieved, I am glad they tried it."? Frost believes 
i me Must strive towards complete equality. While speaking 
eo however, he upholds altruistic individuality: "It is 
e helper than the helped," he says in an interview : 
p ee the new Deal, as he thought that it would 
hie of the individual's freedom, and would, in fact, lead | 
te i to tie extent of favouring poverty. He says, in 
either ashion, in an interview :!° | te 
me fie | 
1 do mol % 
es or | tea 
e | s muc 


171- 


a talking about poverty and wealth I think 

-S Wealth has its bad things and poverty has its 
8S and limits to our freedom. Poverty has done 
h good in this way in the world that I should “9 
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| 
9 s4 1] 
hesitate to abolish it. li preath 
„ld. No 
Frost was against any kind of insurance, as in his View, i, {,ftution 


hindered competition and caused stagnation. He rejected cla afependet 


: Mmoliti naneuvering:" one which pro om, he d 
consciousness as political n g promotes fiom, h 


individualism in its best sense, is held up by him as an ideal. He hy wenden 
an ingenious way of balancing contraries in his thought. In his poem {lective t 
gues Trees," he props up the quality of marketable goodsas {defines 


a supreme value. Here, Frost cannot, with any justice, be calleda {rnding es 


materialist in the usual sense of the term, for quality, in termsol fiich sho 


aesthetic feeling, stands higher in his estimation than the exchange 


value involved in currency : 


But thirty dollars seemed so small beside 'Pete 
i | 
The extent of pasture I should strip, three cents e 
(For that was all they figured out apiece), i pe 
Three cents so small beside the dollar friends | F 
I should be writing to within the hour My 
in citi ike those, --* at 

Would pay in cities for good trees like ie i a 

Y 

t We 0] U 
Bamon regrets tial | Woteg 

Frost, while expressing his views on peace, ‘ aati ne ; 


-n fairnes 
talk a lot about peace, but we hardly do all in A T ei a 
only want, to use Frost's phrase, "pieces of peace , 


n12 


; dan, A, 
tired of emphasizing "eternal peace. M jsa p" tat 
rost is prim: pve 


‘deals. Frost wi 
democracy with strong convictions and ideals. 
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P preathes democratic feeling not only for America but for the 
ai Now where Frost allows monumental social or political 
view, i [sitution superimpose their ideology on him. He wants man to be 
d clag fgependent even in crowd. In essences, in Frost's own paradoxical 
romotes liom, he desires for man the enviably balanced state of 'Independent 
.Hetas fgpendence'. This, alone he thinks, can the individual and the 

is poem ylective be made to coexist in democracy. In the constant symbol, 

soodsa defines social urge as" a gregarious instinct to keep together by Jä { 
calleda finding each other's business". And finally it is one man's voice | 


termsof fitich should be heard in true democracy. \ 


xchange a | 
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THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE : 
A STUDY IN CARNIVALESQUE 


Bakhtin's concept of carnival has nothing to do with the present 
celebration of carnival like famous Rio carnival in Brazil and 
rlocal carnivals staged in different parts of the world. In fact, 
J ae distinct and they have nothing in common except their 
fiton name. The carnival that Rabelais wrote about is quite 
l ele modem carnival- Bakhtin distinguishes between the ancient 
Ha Culture from the holiday culture that exists today. The 
Vals, that ate celebrated today, are nothing in comparison to 
“bvidled lusting, crazed bingeing, and even physical mutilation 
“curred in the carnival of medieval period. The Renaissance 
“culture Involves the "temporary suspension of all hierarchic 
ha (3 paisg among men ... and ofthe probibitions of 
linn abelais and His World, p.15) Those that jixedithe 
A. tsed themselves in the frolicking, physical mutilation, 
ae Primordial gaiety. The term "carnivalesque" refers to 


ctio 
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| sed to 
gooance 
tif Dos 
twisted, mutated, wsflly 
popular culture in early modem Europe involved flourishing tat, i 


of carnivalesque that mocked and flouted those in authority a 
parodied official ideas. With its masks and monsters and feasts ay 


the carnivalizing of normal life. Bakhtin describes the Camival 
as something that is created when the themes of the carnival ay 


and inverted. Bakhtin was aware of how muh 


Jt co 
games and dramas and processions, carnival was many things that 


once. It was festive pleasure, the world turned topsy-turvy. Te; re 
camival involves the extravagant juxtapositions, the grotesquemitig} and 
and confrontations of high and low, upper-class and lower-clas,} full c 


spiritual and material, young and old, male and female, daily identiy) wag: 


and festive mask, serious conventions and their parodies, gloom | fyll ç 
medieval time and joyous utopian visions. The Renaissance cam!] or, 
culture involves the "temporary suspension of all hierarchic a fami 
and barriers among men `... and of the prohibitions of usual lle) the. 


‘valestl? 
(Bakhtin 1984, p. 15). Bakhtin sees forms of the aie temp 


emanating beyond the Renaissance carnival into literature, Poet 
everyday life. - -sei 
Bakhtin developed the idea of camival in his PhD. di For] 


Jats) orches! Beg: 
on Rabelais which he later revised for publication: Tv din dl 


dnevekov ia ir nes Towner 


Fransua Rable i narodnaia kultura sre ast r 


; Cu is 
(The work of François Rabelais and the Popular otes hon = 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance) In this book, yee e a 
Renaissa” the 


strict hierarchies of Medieval period and of early 
collapsed and the ancient ways of living: 
before the enforcement of strict hierarchies, "ol 
of popular culture. The reemerged ways of living 
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Adie 
| sed to the official culture of medieval period but also more in 


Vale | dance with the rhythms of nature. In another book., Problemy 
nival aiti Dostoevskogo (Problems of Dostoevskii's Poetics) Bakhtin 
OW muh wufully encapsulates the essence of the life of average medieval 
5 traditions 
lority and 


feastsani| jt could be said (with certain reservations, of course) 


m 


'thingsa| that a person of the Middle Ages lived, as it were, two 
urvy. The} = lives: one that was the official life, monolithically serious 
jue miw and gloomy, subjugated to a strict hierarchical order, 
wer-clis,| full of terror, dogmatism, reverence and piety; the other 


ily deh) yas the life of the carnival square, free and unrestricted, 


s, gloom! | fll of ambivalent laughter, blasphemy, the profanation 
ceami]  ofeverything sacred, full of debasing and obscenities, 
distinct) familiar contact with everyone and everything. Both 
ysl) these lives were legitimate, but separated by strict 
niae temporal boundaries. (Problems of Dostoevskii's 
eat Poetics, 129-30) 

ine for Bakhtin, carnival is a philosophy in which the world is 
a al “sti the Process of becoming. Carnival celebrates the breaking 
mt y| “ries between persons divided by class etc. and between 
| res how rp gi re In the process of this break down the individual 
p the the People as a body. The novel of Rabelais can be 
ere Piya pitome of the negation of rigid hierarchical world of the 


pe” Period. The collective ridicule of the official world, the 
Wn ofthe hierarchy, celebration of the physical body and 
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its excess, and the negation of decorum constitute for Bakhtin al 
popular conception of the world. Sue Vice in her book oe | Car 
summarizes Carnivalseque in the following points: i| then 
life, 
Ritual Spectacles: carnival pageants, comic shows of x 
marketplace 
2Comic verbal compositions: parodies both oral and writen forn 
in Latin and in the vernacular ; eve 
3Various genres of ‘parody’: curses, oaths, popular blazons | a 
4Carnival is 'a pageant without footlights and without a divisim 
into performers and spectators’, as its participants do mt 3 
watch "live in it’ with its suspension of ‘hierarchical structue ie 
and all the forms of terror, reverence, piety, and etiquette a 
connected with it.’ bi 
5Carnival allows ‘free and familiar contact between people ae 
who would usually be separated hierarchically, and allowsit | 
'mass action.’ 
: cay ee 
Carnival misalliances allow for unusual combinations: Ca 


i 

sacred with the profane, the lofty with the low, the geat ™! ai 

the insignificant, the wise with the stupid. a 
f camia 


1Camival profanation consists of ‘a whole system 0 ic the {f 
Jevel 0 


debasings and bringing down to earth! to the texts |. all tt 
body, particularly in the case of parodies of oh Fa 
8Death and renewal are central to carnival, repress Rpre 


gubsed 
often by the camival act of 'the monk crowning cash t 


s decrowning: Min 


in the carnival view: crowning entail 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hag 


decrowning of the carnival king’; the 
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ge 


chtin, the scarnival laughter is directed at exalted objects, and forces 
Bakhtin them to renew themselves; thus its debasing results in new 
life, and it is 'ambivalent’; 'much is permitted in the form of 


laughter that was impermissible in serious form’. 


WS Of the "Carnival parody survives in attenuated form in the ‘narrowly 

formal literary’ parody of modern times; in the original kind, 
d write, everything has its parody, that is, its laughing aspect, for 

| everything is reborn and renewed through death.’ ba 

ae Carnival in contemporary literature does survive generically 4 
adrian although its influence is usually limited to the work's content; ' 
its don its traces may be detected, for instance in representations of T 
T legends and unofficial history (Toni Morrison's Beloved), and 

certain kinds of laughter, image system, parody; within the 
P individual character's 'ambivalent passions’. 


allows “A local carnival feature is its ‘sense of a great city’ such as 


St. Petersburg (Dostoevsky), Paris (Balzac), London 


ations Dickens)... 


great "Camival time: characterized by ‘moments of death and revival, 

of change and renewal [which] always led to a festive 
samiya Perception of the world.' Carnival is the 'true feast of time, 
evel of Ie feast of becoming, change and renewal. It was hostile to 
red texts | tiat Was immortalized and completed.' This renewal occurs 
sented miij "thin the body of a people (not really individual-though 


ist “Presentations can place it symbolically on the body of 'one’). 
; 


ito 
B: tin p above Points, the following themes/ issues figure in k 
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Foli jagmity Y 
1. Folk Humor im iN 
2. Bodily margins: bodies extending themselves, being etd |, jaro 
i ae £ | gmiliar 
with protrusions, pockets, permeability and malleabiliy pmi A 
i archi 
3. The Maternal: reproductive and also material per Fa 
o mwa In 

d: as a communal product, something around whi 

4, Foo g around which iumeym 


community takes shape, and something which increases t sage st 
vlag 

body or extends bodily margins es. 

5. Death: which cannot be separated from Life, the one entf ings, v 

toci f who tray 

wndors, 

i The gath 

The very first chapter of the novel sets the stage ft Pecan 

f the marketplace. Most ction 


Carnivalseque. Carnival is a pageant o 
Jizabeth-Jane th ests re 


the important character like Henchard, Susan, E 
Newson are moving towards a market place where a ue A Ngesti 
The novel begins at the point when Henchard and Susan witht True’, 


of 
Elizabeth-Jane are moving about the country ™ search of W i) By 


4 
employment. In their search they meet a tumpike a 
d as their infor" 


Weydon-Priors village where some fair is hel r 
the turnpike hoer, tells them. "Ay, It is Fair Day- Though ie 
hear now is little more than clatter and scurty © 
money o' children and fools, for the real business is ti 
this." (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 13) Henchare ges! = : 
discover that the main part of th ae 4 


returned after doing necessary business. AS the rean Ji 
`n the cam f Ter 
an eah 


would rea? 


later, Newson, a very important particip 
owards ixeasistibh towards this fair. and 
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Vedita | 
iy woman just five minutes before the sale of Susan. 

The second characteristic of Carnival is that it allows free and 

Extend, pniliar contact between people who would usually be separated 
ability yearchically, and allows for mass action. As a result, now the 
govd in the fair includes "frivolous contingent of visitors, including 

und Which. umeymen out for a holiday, a stray soldier or two come on furlough, 
creases ik iilage shopkeepers, and the like, having latterly flocked in; persons 
‘hose activities found a congenial field among the peep-show, toy- 

one ertib ands, waxworks, inspired monsters, disinterested medical men 
sho traveled for the public good, thimbleriggers, knickknock 

endors, and readers of Fate." (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 14) 

The gathering in the tent of the furmity woman is no better. Their 

e stage el can be easily checked by their response to Henchard offer of 
ace. Mas uctioning Susan. " ‘There's them that would do that,’ some of the 
th Janet guests replied," (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 16) to the auctioning 
fais ese Another person readily agrees with the former persons. 
an witht ‘Tne’, said a smoking gentleman." (The Mayor of Caster: bridge, 
ch ofS l) By the time Henchard repeats the offer "the company 
hoer Sd, «decidedly degenerated, and the renewed inquiry was received 

iri ‘ih laugh of appreciation." (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 17) 

Food is another important feature of a carnival because it is 
teg, Something around which community takes shape, and something 


5 a y increases the body or extends bodily margins Henchard and 
> ae Mahad little interest in the remaining fair. They move to refreshment 
F Soca furmity as "it is nourishing after a long hard day." (The 
msi or of Caster bridge, 14) In the tent they found "a rather 
; F 


lmi 
pf 0 if sous Company" (The Mayor of -Casterbridge, 14) and "a 
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haggish creature of about fifty".(7he Mayor of Caster bridge ni ets 
preparing and serving furmity to the customers. She js Wea, (ati th 
white apron that "throws an air of respectability over her as fay ling cé 
it extended". (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 14) Henchar dorien (2 a 
furmity. "But there was more in that tent than met the cursory glane pifom 
and the man, with the instinct of a perverse character, scented she Bibl 
quickly." (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 15) The furmity woman |{emparu 
sells alcohol also. Henchard gets his furmity laced and ironically womi 
enough successfully persuades Susan also to have her furmity laced stitutions 


with rum. Slowly, he gets his furmity laced more and more strongly, {idivorce 


ignoring the protest of Susan. stitution 
amied w 
At the end of the first basin the man had risen to ahering. 


td don't y 
D their hi 
tts to fo 
Nisel mi 
Casterb; 
*rofau 


divert 


serenity; at the second he was jovial; at the third, 
argumentative; at the fourth, the qualities by the shape 
of his face, the occasional clench of his mouth, and the 
fiery spark of his dark eye, began to tell in his conduct, 
he was over-bearing -even quarrelsome. (The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, 15) 


the stl fcha 
Camival misalliances allow for unusual combinations: thesar rd 
ignficatl Amen 


with the profane, the lofty with the low, the great with the insi sin erby; 
and the wise with the stupid. The conversation in the co ii a 
the direction of "the ruin òf good men by bad wives, and pa 

the frustration of many a frustration of many å promising 
high aims and hopes and the extinction of his energies PY 


imprudent marriage", (The Mayor of Casterbridge» 16) 


main. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 
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idge, y feats the auctioning of horses outside tent and it sug ggests to 
tng i that the wives can as well be auctioned very much like horses. 
as fry ohing can be eine a equating a woman with a disposable 
donde (a and divorce with auctioning. Christianity treats man a class 
atom all animals. Man is created in the image of God according 


Be sheBible. All the animals are subservient to man. The very idea 
¥ wom (oomparing man with animal is sacrilegious, not to mention equating 
ronicaly savWvoman with animals. Second, marriage is one those few 
nity lac [stitutions that is sanctified by God. Initially, there was no concept 
strong, {divorce in Christianity. Nobody can change the form of the 
sitution created by God. Henchard by offering to auctioning his 


amed wife has committed a sin. He puts his idea before the 


nj 


to piering. "For my part I don't see why men who have got wives 
ird, [don't want 'em, shouldn't get rid of 'em as these gypsy fellows 
ape iheir horses," (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 16) He himself 
the  F&Sto follow the steps of gypsies by offering Susan for auction: 
uct; lisell mine this minute if anybody would buy her." (The Mayor 
yor Caster idge, 16) The crowd did not pay much attention to the 

“ofauction of Susan. Moreover the attention of the gathering 


Rs 
diverted to a swallow who had found his way to the tent. But 
„the aml hard u 


hen recurred to the old strain as in a musical fantasy the 
significa | Ament fetches up the original theme." (The Mayor of 
pt vesit “bridge, 17) 


p aly 
ca hs D Wal is'a pageant without footlights and without a division 
ng y merg and s 

ya eal (čini 


genw [Sof 


pectators', as its participants do not watch but 
oe lts suspension of ‘hierarchical structure and all the 
€ 

Mor, reverence, piety, and etiquette connected with it.’ 
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h |peMayor 


i rs second time to auctionin n j 
By the time refe: g Susan "The "i 


had ... decidedly degenerated, and the renewed inquiry was rgi ges the 
ay Ceive 


with a laugh of appreciation." (The Mayor of Casterbridge N) xt mor 
The first bid made for Susan is of five shillings. Then the des 


raises the bid to two guineas. Two guineas bid is raised to thre 


perbri 
g'h 
cket. "A 


I 
Henchard's behaviour Susan stands to be auctioned becaus p" (The 


according to her, "her present owner is not at all to her liking" Me : 
Mayor of Casterbridge, 18) Henchard prices her at five guineas 
A sailor, Newson, appears at the gate of the furmity woman's tet 
only "five minutes ago" (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 21) and 

offers to bid for her and produces the cash. "The sight of e 
money in full amount" (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 19), changi a by 


the whole buffoonery into a serious business. "Up to this momi 
spite ofhi 
W encharc 


Elzabeth 


guineas. Again the bid is raised to four guineas. Exasperatedh 


he carn 
Casterbri 
fidnot di 


it could not positively have been asserted that the man, e 
tantalizing declaration, was really in earnest. The spectators 
indeed taken the proceedings throughout as a piece of mirth tng tak 
taken to extremes;" (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 19) ® tere b 
spectators’ "eyes became riveted upon the faces of the chief at" “a 
and then upon the notes as they lay, weighted yte ‘i 
the table." (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 19) Susan aso 
whole business seriously and asks Henchard not to touch hae | 
or she and the girl would go with the sailor. "Mind, itis J 
longer.", (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 19); she tells si tw 
Clinching the deal, "he took the sailor's notes, and cee wet 
them, and put them with the shillings in a high remot ee 


: 5 C 
an air of finality." (The Mayor of Casterbridge. 19) 


ae f _ 
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pmyo? 


Compay f, she life of the main participants. When Henchard wakes up 
S Teceiygj | „moming, he discerns "a little shining object" (The Mayor of 
ridge \y) | perbri idge, 23) on the floor of the marquee. "It was his wife's 
auctione yT e Mayor of Casterbridge, 23) He thrusts his hand in his 


d to the | A "A rustling revealed the sailor's bank-notes thrust carelessly 
perated by 


= 


a! (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 23) Susan walks away with 


a ewon along with baby Elizabeth -Jane. Susan's departure leaves l= @ 
cng” (i amival unfinished. In her "idiotic simplicity" (The Mayor of 


oe twterbridge, 19), to use Henchard expression for his wife, Susan 


'S fen : : : Ni 
ie idnot differentiate between carnival and real life. ee | 
e, 21) and 


Death and renewal are central to carnival, represented most 


fen by the carnival act of 'the monk crowning and subsequent 


Hn kerowning of the carnival king’; the two states are inseparable in 
is mom 


| a ofhi 
„joshi hard does in the morning is not to inquire about Susan and 


„pjizbeth- Jane but to go to church. The decrowning of the carnival 
tng takes place in the form of Henchard's oath. There is no monk 


tecamival view: crowning entails decrowning. The first thing that 


Ti 
£ Fte but the important point is that this decrowning takes place in 
shillings” bechurch when Henchard swears : 
so takes 
sp the |, Michael Henchard, on this morning of the sixteenth of 
pisaj" September, do take an oath before God Here in this solemn 


5 Bent! Place that I will avoid all strong liquors for the space of 

twenty-one years to come, being a year for every year that 

, pocket ™ Ihave lived. And this I swear upon the book before me; 

casi "| ad may I be strook dumb, blind, and helpless, if I break 
fhis oath, (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 28) ; py 
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hard, the carnival did fe Mave 

For all attempts of Henc NOt Come fois | agerbridg 

proper en -_ 
te ti h ba 

Henchard's oath tells the approximate time when the carnival nigh Bis 


ffectively ent 
be rearranged. Now the carnival has effectively entered the real ji. ao 


After the first unfinished carnival, it is difficult to demarcate life fron Foam 


d because of the departure of Susan with Newson, | 


carnival neatly It is interesting to note that all the main actors of th 
carnival: Henchard, Susan, Newson, and Furmity woman movet 
Casterbrige at different times. Susan comes to Casterbridge as soon - 
as she could manage. She got uncomfortable of her legal status a r 
assiduously seeks Henchard at Casterbridge with the help of Fumity Be, 
j Vice 
cainival, sends five pound note and adding five shillings Be “ate 
afterthought" (The Mayor of Casterbridge, 74) through Elizabeth: "i 
Jane to Susan. ‘}laneapo 
Carnival, as Bakhtin tells, mocks those who in authority. By ‘Bak 
the time Susan reaches Casterbridge, one very important cha ‘tana Un 
has occurred. Now the chief actor of the first carnival occupies? 


eres. Hents 
seat of authority in religious, economic, social, legal sph 


Woman. Henchard who was ever eager to finish the business of fist 


he is exposed to carnival treatment. As soon as Mrs oe. 
reaches Casterbridge, Henchard's exposure to carnival ee 
probable. In her first brush with the legal authorities, she is mA 
in disorderly behaviour by church wall. She created a sens? 
the court where Henchard is now a magistrate 
Henchard sold his wife "twenty years ago Or thereabout stl 


ight t 
of Casterbridge, 199) and hence Henchard has ae 4 beet | 


chard's f 


id 
judgment on her. "Small as the police- -court incl 
itself, it formed the edge or tum in the incline of Henc 
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dic p 
S pMayor of Casterbridge, 215) With the entry of Newson in | 

NE to its (_ erbridge in search of his daughter, Elizabeth, the roll call of all 

lewson, | igchracters of the first carnival is over. Unwittingly but knowingly 

al migh | sfoncially helps the skimmity ride by giving "a sovereign". (The 

ma lik, a of Casterbr idge, 257) The skimington ride results in the 

life from ,|downfall of Henchard and death of Lucetta. 
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Quarterly English Journa ee oa 


Charu Sheel Singh. Etching on the Edge. New Deli 
Adhyayan Publishers, 2007, pp-68. Rs. 85/ : 


The collection under review has thirty two poems which mainh 
hang around themes of the Indian sacred calendar. The very tils AK.] 
of the like poems, 'Sita', 'Ravan', 'Lord Jaggannath', ‘Prablad 
'Shakuntala’, ‘Karna’, 'Vibhishan’, "Yayati’, "Tulsidas’, 'Gandhi, 
'Kewat’, etc. witness this feature. The poems continue the themeof 
rupture in a neo-historicist understanding of Indian culture. Here | Hem 


one can easily experience karuna rasa in the interpretation of 
historical and mythological figures of the Indian tradition.Stylisticaly, 

the poet relies upon the use of middle rhymes than the end. The} Anur 
characters Ravan, Kumbhakarna, Duryodhan are projected withal 

their evil burdens. 


Similar the like characters Pralhad,Shakuntala, Gandhi, Savit, 
can still inspie | Shubk 


are projected as the saviours of Indian culture who 
us. The following is an example of what Indian tradition can me 


seat . i 
to a native poet writing in English: ' Nobody marries death as Sa"! 
a piece of woot! 


did/ Satyavan was neither a piece of gold nor 
poet deconstruts 


but a man of nerves,arteries and bones" The 

tradition with a view to draw the gold out of it or even = se 
o e: ; e 

evil inherent in it. Most of these poems were written for 


f pop“ 
station of All India Radio and might carry scenes ee n 


posest 


Mala 


historicist and a Blakean poet's prophetic wrath alway 
be at work. Having established himself as a poet ur you" 
smaller pieces by the poet would do a world of good 0° in fa 

generation of poets who are running away from our® 
of trivial themes and insignificant emotions. arog 
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Gurpreet Kaur & H.S. Randhawa 


AUROBINDO'S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY: 
ankar A MATRIX OF INTEGRAL EDUCATION 


| Sir Aurobindo has a unique concept of education beneficial 
ttoth educand and the society. He wanted to have national system 


f Gurulthieducation, which "must be up to date in form and substance and 
‘ome. The) 


“form. 
34 a took into account the man, the individual in his commonness 


‘this uniqueness, the nation or the péopie and universal humanity. 
Fe Was not ready to accept anything on that pretext that it was a 
"of India's rich past because he feels, "We cannot be satisfied 
(hamere resuscitation of some past principle, method’and system 
tmay have happened to prevail at one time in India, however 
“UitWas or in consonance with our past civilization and culture. Ha 
a he rejected the argument of blindly following our educational 

on the pattern of European civilization because he knew that 
4 built up her ancient culture on a foundation largely taken 
he East, from Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, India.. ... The 
“iig, »Tationalistic, industrial pseudo-domestic civilization da the 


“adem in life and spirit."! He conceived a true and living education 


ail.com 
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West is now in process of dissolution and it would be alunan, ath. am 
atic 0> 


absurdity for us at this moment to build blindly on that Sink, ile 
ing | 


le 
foundation." | ogessior 
Moosi Aurobindo, each individual and community swadh 


should have a system of education suitable to its genius, This; sablend 
necessary both for the perfect working of society and individu] ‘allies. 7 
Here Sri Aurobindo reiterates what ancient Greek and Indian ieties € 


philosophers of education and already emphasized. According iowledge 


Plato, "each socia 
do, thus contributing to the common stock, the best that it hast (Jit gives 


l element should do that which it is most fitted | In br 


h other element that of which it is itself |isience 


give and receiving from eac 
only fro 


most in need." 
The main aim of education according to him is the physical 2earts an 


development and physical purity of the child because it is the body, enhigh! 


which performs all religious ceremonies. He is of the opinion tt fired by 
llars on which ‘Mound t 


physical development and purification are the two pi 
atividual 


the edifice of spiritual development can be built. 

The guiding principle of Sri Aurobindo's educational philosophy sal, sc 
was the awakening of the individual as a spiritual being: Jt should fite chil 
be related to life, truth and self-mastery of the child. For hint, fAs will | 
education is a process of transforming man into an integral na 
Writing about the nature of such a transformation, Aurobindo fiitiy, ey; 


i mae 
observed "There will be needed a change © f the habitu aland ne : 
and divine spiritual natu , 
which shall be at g | h 
of integral Jove, dora” Virtues 


piritual perfe? 


nature of man as he is new to a supreme 
There will be needed in a word a yoga 
yoga of integral will and its works, a yog@ 
and devotion and a yoga ofan integral s 
. . an ii 
whole being and of all its parts and states and power ees org Seng, © 
| 


Integrality of education is thought as a proe 
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lunae ath and the way in which various faculties could be developed 

Ie? 

sinking | : 
igggession and law of development, Swabhava (inherent disposition) 


munity | jswadharma (inner culture). Integral education is not considered 
| Ths sablend of a number of subjects and even mixture of varieties of 


vidual, |ulties. The idea is to provide facilities for varieties of faculties, 


gintegrated. It takes care of each child's inclination, rhythm of 


| Indian aneties of subjects and various combinations of pursuits of 


ding to \gowledge. 
fitted o | In brief, his integral education has two functions to perform 
it hasip Jitgives an integral view of the universe to the pupil. A student 
it is itself science should also look at life, society and the universe around 
i oly fom a scientific perspective but also from those of humanities, 
physica seats and the social sciences. This function of education has also 
the body, vn highlighted by the University Education Commission of 1948 
inion that sid by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (b) Education must attempt at an 
on whith {Hound balanced, harmonious and integrated development of the 
‘vidual in place of piecemeal, isolated and pigeonholed one. The 
philosophy sical, social and emotional, intellectual and spiritual life and powers 
Tt should te child should be tapped and unfolded in an integrated way. 
For him Swill lead to the proper development of the nation. 
gral man f He believed that with the increase of integral men in the 
we evil will decrease and freedom, equality, justice, brotherhood, 
nd nomi edge peace and live will replace slavery, untouchability, 
ual wi rance, exploitation, prejudices, vanity, jealousies and hatred. 
W j- p Bl society consists of human beings in physical form radiating 
2 ai tues Ofa superman. He has very high expectations from the 
Be __ about the benefits that will be gained by the children. He 
oe "sd, "They should be children of the past, possessors of the 
of oF | "t creators of the future. The past is our foundation, the 


\urobind 


a 
l 
p 
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present our material, the future our aim and summit."s 4 grow 
In the opinion of Sri Aurobindo, the main aim ofẹ cain | gral e 
was ‘self-fealisation’. In one of his writings he has highlighted A ge prin 
aim of education thus, "education will at no time, lose sightof Mans an be 
highest object, the awakening and development of his spiritual beinn agiitual. 
At another place he has observed, "the chief aim of Set chrono! 
should be to help the growing soul to draw out that in itself which Weve" ' 
is best and make it perfect for a noble use."® ‘gust cont 
His concept of self-realisation is based on the teaching of tl The 
Upanishads. (The Taithiriya Upanishad has described the selfas descr 
surrounded by five layers constituted by five sheaths) the ifeducat 
panchakosas. When Aurobindo speaks of an education of the sel 


he means an education relating to all these five layers. By ths Awobind 
lone, The tucation 


ralizatio. 


combined form only, the education becomes an integra 


outline of his education can be presented in the following form: | 
ike huma 


10 was 


Cells/Layers English Appropriate *ording 
Translation Education) Chi 

Annamaya Kosha | Physical Cell Physical Education mer 
| Vital Education (of sets) fron 


Pranamaya Khosha | Vitality Cell 


organs) allt 

ManamayKosha | Mental Cell__| _Intellecwal BET) 
Vijanamaya Kosha | Psychic Cell Social and Emotion aut 
Education slig! 

7 nent ! 

Anadamaya Kosha | Spiritual Cell Spiritual of Supra not 
Education A s 

D z : ogre : ey 

According to Sri Aurobindo, education is a Pr g att! Va 


i A stim 
interrelated coordinated and meaningful activity forthe 
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ji growth of all these cells. Aurobindo explains his concept of 
dit pegal Education in oe, words: Pdusation to be complete must 
sted he 22 principal aspects relating to the five primary activities of the 
isting man being: the physical, the vital, the mental, the psyche and the 
Tene situa. Usually these phases of education succeed each other in 
Tei | hronological order following the growth of the individual. This 
elf whig, EVE" does not mean that one'should replace another but that all 

ust continue, completing each other, till the end of life."9 ~ 
ing afte The aim of education according to ancient Indian thinkers 
he selfa HS described as chitta-vratti-nirodh. Thus chitta is the instrument 
aths) the education. Education is a process of the control of mind so that 
f the selt alization of the true self may be brought about in the mind. Sri 
. By ttis tuobindo postulates antahkharana (mind), as the instrument of 
| one, The ‘tucation. The first line of Karma Yogin published in Feb-March 
g fom: [l0 was, "The true basis of education is education is the study of 
tera human mind - infant, adolescent, and adult-"!° Antakharana, 


priate 


tion |9 Chitta (passive memory) - This is the reservoir of past 


tording to Sri Aurobindo, consists of the following four layers: 


memories and mental impressions. It must be distinguished 
n(ofset} ftom the specific act of memory. It is the foundation on which 
et all the other layers stand. This has two aspects - passive and 
jucation | active memory respectively. Chitta needs no training; it is 
notion! |} automatic and naturally sufficient to its task. There is not the 
slightest object of knowledge coming within its field, which is 
Not secured, placed and faultlessly preserved in that admirable 
"ceptacle, It is the active memory, a higher but less perfectly 
“veloped function, which requires education and training. 

Manas (Mind Power): This sixth sense receives images of 
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things through sensation of different sense organs like sigh esse 
sound, smell, taste and touch. It also directly receives meng AW 


images and forms mental impressions. These sensations an | 9S 
] 


impressions supply raw material to thought. Thus the trainin q) SYP 
of sense organs and organs of activity is a prelude to i ” 
sound thinking and the first step in a proper education, Pp inch 


Raina says, "The hand, for instance, should be trained ty | sen 


reproduce what the eye sees and the mind senses. The speech | PK 
d be trained to a perfect expression of the knowledge! acci 
mi | 


« woul 
which the whole antakharana possesses. 
Buddhi (Intellect)- The third layer is the true instrument i thei 
thought. It provides shape and order to the knowledge attained | po 
by the other parts of the machine. The intellectual is anor] Aur 
composed of parts of functions divisible into two important | non 
classes, - the functions and faculties of the right hand and the | con 
functions and faculties of the left hand. The faculties ofthe) Hu 
right hand are comprehensive, creative and synthetic while he | hun 
faculties of the left hand are critical and analytic. In oi soci 
words, judgement, imagination, memory and observation her 

belong to the right hand and comparis 

to the left hand. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 

faculties distinguish, compare, classify, welling 3 

and conclude. They are the compon jul n y 

reason. The right hand faculties compre > ghi tat b <I 

in their own right, grasp, hold and mani i d W 

mind is the master of the knowledge, the Jeft hand S lnt 

The left hand touches only the bod 

hand penetrates its soul."!'? Both these types | 


on and reasoning below) Th 
wphe criti! finto T 
deduce, il ener stre 
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essential for the working of human reason. So accordine to 
© 


‘© Sigh, aoai 

s ment anal feui training and development in a sound 
ons ang system ofe eea | 

training Supra-normal faculties: Here Sri Aurobindo defines faculties 


le tog, 8 abilities. These super normal faculties consist of the functions 
m. Prof included in the working of PSI phenomena such as ESP (Extra- 
ained fy sensory perception) including telepathy and clairvoyance and 
speech | PK (Psycho-Kinesis) and the phenomena of genius. These, 
owledge| according to Sri Aurobindo, can not be developed by 
instruction. The educator can only remove the impediments in 
ment of | their growth. He should see that these faculties might develop 
s attained | properly without any hindrance. It is to be noted here that Sri 
anor Aurobindo has not only stressed to significance of these supra- 
mportani | normal faculties, but he has also given suggestions for their 
d and the | control in his yogic writings. For-Sri Aurobindo, as per Aldous 
jesoftt| Huxley, "a perfect education is one which trains up every 
while the | human being to fit into the place he or she is to occupy in the 
Inthe” social hierarchy, but without in the process destroying his or 
servation her individuality." 
ng belo | Thus the main aim of education according to Sri Aurobindo 
he cre w only to acquire information but also to develop mind, reasoning, 
duce, a Strength, spirituality, morality, body and artistic skill. Indra 
he wy “aptly writes, "The aim and principle of a true natural education 
and, jude w certainly to ignore modern truth and knowledge but to take 
Aan t Thundation on our own being, our own mind, our own spirit" 
ts zA l, Inthe sphere of curriculum, Aurobindo suggested integrated 
Ti i for the all-round development of the personality of the 
ha “lence and Humanities both were given preference. He said, 
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"Tt is true that certain subjects are more apt to develop faculties th, ae 
others; the power of accurate reasoning is powerfully assisted by bod 
Geometry, Logic and Political Economy; one of the most į importan env. 
results of language is to refine and train the power of COmparis, | hun 
and differentiation than an intelligent study of history. There; isin | buil 
fact hardly any subject, the sciences of calculation excepted, Which | Agi 
in the hands of a capable teacher does not give room for the gust alwe 
development of all the general faculties of the mind." Sri Aurobindo _gvelopm 
gave importance only to those subjects, which may be helpful in the | gd fitnes 
physical, mental, moral, social, vital and spiritual progress of the est possi 
child. He was not in favour of that syllabus, the weight of which hunion of 
may hamper the onward progress of the students. ‘nse, The 
Here his curriculum is analysed through the ambit of his genera! the hei: 
philosophy. The metaphysics of Sri Aurobindo suggested the study ieheight 
of literature and social sciences. His epistemology suggested integral jas giver 
education that was correlation of different subjects. His axiolog fom taki 
stressed on moral and spiritual training and common aspects of foes respi 
religion i.e. universal brotherhood. His aesthetics suggests paintis Tty, 
poetry, music, photography and other creative activities. His 108i mes goor 
stressed the training of logical faculties, mental activities and freedom fite from 
in expression. Mug age 
As described earlier, his integral education consists of fit | “eth a 

hic and spiritual ‘tphasiz 
thes eof 
beauty 
mirror of the lize, By 
ibed pl aysi? uong the 
ought al ‘the bod 


aspects of education physical, vital, mental, psy¢ 

supramental education. According the scholar describes 

mentioned under each fold of education - 

(1) Physical Education: A healthy body is 4 
personality of man. Sri Aurobindo has descr! 
education as the basic pillar of education. He br 


o OL Fe educati : ee : : : 
dic Path indo sE usatigaalehilosepbyroundation Chennai and eGangotri 11 


es tha exercise, sporis: and discussion on different organs of human 
stia Ü ody, hygiene rules, nutrition, clean food and healthy 
bo ier environment like topics under educational syllabus for keeping 
patigy, human body healthy. Aurobindo says, "Body building is nation 
Teisi building. Children's health is wealth for the country. "16 
whip Again he adds, "A development of the physical consciousness 
for the mstalways be a considerable part of our aim, but for that the right 
robindo 4yelopment of the body itself is an essential element. Health, strength 
ul inthe nd fitness are first needs, but the physical frame itself must be the 
s ofthe kst possible. A life divine in the material world implies necessarily 
f which junion of two ends of existence, the spiritual summit and the material 
‘nse. The soul with the basis of its life established in matter ascends 
s general wthe heights of the spirit but does not cast away its base, it joins 
he study ieheights and the depths together."!8 In the Ashram physical fitness 
integal vas given predominant importance and children were dissuaded 
xiology fom taking recourse to physical debility as an alibi for shirking 
pects of ines responsibility. 
painting, | 
Jis logit 
freedom 


lt was emphasized by Sri Aurobindo that real beauty lies in 

ues good physique and so efforts must be made to maintain body 
ite ftom diseases. The Mother added, "I have said that from a 
Mng age children should be taught to respect good health, physical 

s of r tngth and balance. The great importance of beauty must also be 
Mhasized, A young child should aspire for beauty, not for the 
r leasing others or winning their admiration, but for the love 
N UY itself; for beauty is the ideal which all-physical life must 
“Every human being has the possibility of establishing harmony 
i ‘ai he the different parts of his body and in the various movements 
Ody in action. Every human body that undergoes a rational 


f 
f 
4 
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method of culture from the beginning of its existence can realize ių gmo 
own harmony and thus become fit to manifest beauty. Whenwe p The 
speak of the other aspect of an integral education, we shal] see iya Pu 
what inner conditions are to be fulfilled so that this beauty can One aof var 


day be manifested," ie 
(2) Vital Education : The second important step of his educational 4 e 
ladder is vital education. He says, "Vitality means life force. yobindo 
whereas there is life in plant or animal or man there is life. gings @ 
force. Without the vital there can be no life in matter and no actions « 
living action. The vital is a necessary force and nothing can ‘efeld of 
be done or created in the bodily existence, if the vital isnot | Lowe 
there as an instrument."”° He brought arts, music, drama, ‘iAurobit 


dance, and drawing and painting under it. Besides he has lds mot 

favoured the need of a moral education in any sound system ty after t 

of education. This moral training, according to him, canbe eto lea 

imparted by suggestion and not by command. "The wildness nto the 

and recklessness of many young natures are only the ntry. Th 

overflowing of an excessive strength, greatness and nobility. ‘Sceduca 

They should be purified, not discouraged."*! Again Sir h Hind 

Aurobindo says, "The vital has not be killed or destroyed ie ‘Sat tol 

purified and transformed by the psychic and spiritual control Sanskrit 

He has divided the vital into four forms (a) mental vital (b) ‘a cult 

emotional vital (c) central vital (d) lower vital. vl 

_ | Mothe 

Mental Vital: Its area extends from throat to heag j xi Speal 

Aurobindo says, "The mental vital which gives a mental exp" a “eg, i 

by thought, speech or otherwise, to the emotions, desires passion 
sensations and other movements of the vital beings." 


i Histo 
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gmotional Vital: It is related with the anterior side of the 


4, The posterior portion of the heart is connected with the 
y 


piya Purusha. Sri Aurobindo says, "The emotional vital is the 
j of various feelings such as love, joy, sorrow, hatred and the 
a” 

Central Vital: Its area extends from heart to navel. Shri 
yobindo says, "The central vital is the seat of the stronger vital 
ggings and reactions e.g. ambition, pride, fear, love of fame, 


gactions and repulsions, desires and passion of various kinds and 


"25 


yfed of many vital energy. 
Lower Vital: It is related with the lower portion of the navel. 
üAurobindo says, Sri Aurobindo wants to introduce first of all, 
Al's mother tongue for his complete mental development. It is 
lyafter the mastery of one's own mother tongue that one can 
eto learn other languages. A mastery of the mother tongue will 
Rito the educand treasures of literature and history of his own 
ant. This is very much in agreement with Gandhi's scheme of 
‘Seducation. 
P Hindi, English, Sanskrit: Sri Aurobindo has considered 
| tit to be very important subject. According to him the teaching 
| Sanskrit should be started from the first class for introducing 
\ Mculture to the child. He wanted that the teaching of Hindi 


‘el should begin from third and fourth class respectively. 
| cae said, 


"Hindi is good only for those who belong to a 
'Speaki 


esi a ng province. Sanskrit is good for all Indians."?8 And 


assions 


© Sanskrit ought to be the national language of India." 
and Geography: According to Sri Aurobindo, the 
™ 80graphy and history is essential for knowing about 


i Histo 
Ory 
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environment and archaeology respectively. The mother said "Histon scan D 
N ; s ? Oy gl 

and Geography can only become interesting to minds that are e Í ae 
; et e a 

to know the earth on which they live."*° sant 
K 


(D) Science: Sri Aurobindo is of the opinion that by leaming Lelasan 


science through environmental technqieus, the interest of the studens 
can be developed in it. According to the Mother, "The sciences 


i spirit 


erated j 


if you study them deep enough, will teach you the unreality ofthe (ai d 


appearances and thus lead you to the spiritual reality."3! 


“| 
i 


rin the | 


(E) Mathematics: Sri Aurobindo has given pre-eminence to sas that 


favour of practical than of written arithmetic, with an emphasis on 


mathematics for mental development and day-to-day working of ich is th 
our life. The mother said, "As per Arithmetic, I am much more in uation 
l ament 
the development of the faculty of mental arithmetic. It is more difficuli 'nsciousn 


but it greatly increases the capacity for inner visualization and tich they 


reasoning. It is very effective way of developing true intelligence 


inch they 


instead of memorized knowledge." aticherr 


(4) . Spiritual or Supramental Education: Sri Aurobindo considers i 


1 Mok 


the realization of spirituality as the prime motive of human life. $0 iinfo 
he wants that proper arrangement must be made in the educational @ Stay 


process for the acquisition of spiritual values. This does no! imply 


9. Ad E ia ; p ct 
the extinction of the individual but his enrichment through contae: fè 


ice thai 


Mother 


with the Absolute. The idea for psychic and spiritual education § | Piitual. 


based upon three points (a) education should impart to the 
being a steady exploration of a thing that is inmost 
psychological complexity of human consciousness (b) by 
psychic and spiritual faculties of knowledge, the psychic and 
in| domain of human life are explored (c) by developing | 
i | ` spiritual consciousness, the disbalance between the matter a | 


i 


a lic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection it 


puman Mother 
in the is the 
developing To su 
spiri tation is 
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“mind 
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ind? 


an be pridged. Sri Aurobindo has drawn a distinction between 
gie z : . . ojana 
fe and spiritual in these words: In psychic life the individual 
P es an unbroken continuity in the world of forms and observes 
iad 


| Jasan immortal function in endless time and limitless space. 


students espiritual consciousness goes beyond time and space and is - 


ceed with infinite and the eternal. Prof. Raina aptly observes, 
y ofthe syobindo says that in psychic life selfishness must be discarded, 
„inthe spiritual life there is no sense of the separate self. He 

ence to Las ihat it is not annihilation of the individual but its transformation, 
king of ih is the end of integral education. When man attains such 
more in lication there is total transformation of matter. He calls it 
hasison pamenta] education as it will work, not only upon the 
difficut sciousness of individual beings but upon the very substance of 
ion and ich they are built and even upon the physical environment in 
lligence teh they live." At present international centre of Education at 
iticherry is the living example of spiritual education. Dr. Sunil 

onsidets jai Mohanty writes, "Spiritual education is provided at the centre 
life. S0 tuinformal way. According to the ideal, it is provided by making 
cational Pen Say in spiritual atmosphere of the ashram and by the example 
ot imply fe that. No one is instructed to follow certain rites or rituals." 


tact fe Raval i : é 
ye | Mother and Sri Aurobindo have not fixed any definite curriculum 


vations tyr 
aur _{ bitual and supramental education. As for spiritual development, 


> human i 
hum (Mother once ¢ 


+ in be od, therefore t 
veloping 


aid, that "this cannot be done by any external 
here are no prescribed courses or observances." 
_ Up, this process of all-round development through 
ai compared in the Upanishads to charioteer. The chariot 

pared to the body, the horses to the senses, the rope 
intellect to the force applied to the body and 


_Tosum 


spt fy 
chic and ki 


andl? hy 
S mind, the 
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charioteer to the spirit. For reaching the destination Le, rAd 
Hel 
1) 136 


realization, charioteer should control the horses by exerting p 
TOper 
Wer 


force on the rope. In other words, that person is a realizeg 
Soul | 
whose cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains have develo opd | jam) 


to the full. | Sri 
jpscious! 
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VISHNU SHARMA'S) PANCHATANTRA AND ANAND'S 
AESOP'S FABLES : A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Í 
| 


| India has a prestigious and varied cultured of customs, 
iuditions, rituals and ceremonies. Its rich heritage has always attracted 
lad healed people all over the world. Ideals that have shaped 


taacter of men, exalted tenets of ethics and morality that have 


Mi t 
iky 5 : A yi é 
ated human mind to gigantic heights of divine splendour, sublime 


is of spirituality that have made men divine and moulded the 
*ntual ideal 


S of nations find their origin in this oriental land. 

eo gr story-narration has ecu a indivisible part of 

TaN * tis, in fact, one of the most primitive characteristics 
e. The most ancient civilizations have traces of its 


Necticg, : 
a The specimens of their narrative which have been recovered, 
Tela vari sarang : Í R oe 

_ “uety of intention behind their work, e.g., religious, didactic, 


Miotic or Political, but 


Rohe: the essential aim of getting eternal human 
| tin the Story for 
| 


| its own sake likes in its wake. Raja Rao 
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spu Sha! 
Writes in Kanthapura : "It may have been told of an Evening, When re] 
as the dusk falls and through the sudden quiet lights leap up in 4 fs 
house after house, and stretching her bedding on the Veranda, ą - 
grandmother might have told you...... the sad tale of her Village") ychatan 
The oldest form of stories existed in myth-form. jt wis | ama 
accounted for by the belief known as ‘animism’ which assumed lig ae 
in every Object and phenomenon and did not distinguish between si 
the existence of animate or inanimate onec Derived from this of th 
state of belief and showing signs of their origin, are such animal | ee 
stories. . 
Innumerable variety of story-telling in the form of fairy and a 
folk-tales exists in India, e.g. Hitopadesa, Vetal-Pachisi, hin: 
Simhasana-Battisi, Suka-Saptato, Alhas, Nala-Damayanti, Alf coe 
Laila etc. Fables are stories having animals or inanimate objects a aa 
speakers or actors devised to convey a moral, a legend or myth Bs 
= One such set of fables in India has been recognized as the B 
Panchatrantra, meaning 'Five Books’. It is a distinctive part of the | Koon i 
Sanskrit collections of fairy tales and fables. In it, a number aly i 
different stories are inserted within the framework ofa single nara own is. 
The characters of the main story in turn relate other tales or prove |; wh 


e entire work i 


. 0 9 9 t d, th 
their point. As this process is further repeate p.m ‘hing the 


emerges to resemble that of a set of "Chinese boxes" (312 ill” * The ki 
particular style was borrowed from India by the neighbouring orien sÈ The : 
people of Persia and Arabia who employed this technique f F: Whit si 
independent creations, the most significant among heg -A t itn 
Arabian Nights. From the literary point of view, the pon 


dian “Gout 
i wes 7 > hes of 
is the most significant and interesting work in the brane weg i 
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s, When giure. It consists of fables which are written in prose with an 
7 i kal 
sista of illustrative aphoristic verse. The origin of the 


anda, a caghatantral is found in a story which is as follows - 
Ji 
ge."(6) 


It was Amarashakti, the king of Mahilaropya city, was a 
ned life generous, king, loved and learned ruler. But he was the 
ewen ost unhappy man because he had three sons and all 
ee _ of them were unworthy. They had no interest 
animal whatsoever in learning and gaining knowledge and this 
pained the king very much. 

airy and 

-achisi, 


ti Alf One morning, the king sent for all his ministers and counselors. 
sae E for suggestions from them to kindle his sons’ interest in 
any pe All his advisers had nearly the same opinion that educating 
a ‘mres will take a great deal of time. The thought that his sons 
“cont K remain uneducated all their lives, left him frustrated and 
; Pointed. Then Sumati, his Chief Minister, rose to speak. He 
arrative: f our Majesty, no one knows how long one will live but what 
yr prove E is that it's not very long. Knowledge is limitless"(6).? He 
re Work i toa Brahmin named Vishnu Sharma who knew the art of 
))?. This "$ the kernels of knowledge within a very short period of 
ot y 4 king asked him to escort the old sage to the palace at 
in thet h ) te 2 arrived and told the King, "I'll teach your sons, 
eing Ù ise will not be in the usual way. I will use wit and humour as 
hatari" 7 Ni nm of instruction, and I assure you that they will learn the 
f India ficult lessons in practical wisdom with minimum effort"(7).4 


d the kj ae 
he King that in sıx months, he will make them masters 


mber 0 


= 
Æ 
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of both - political as well as practical wisdom, otherwise his na, Jamo 
: ame fi 


should be forgotten. The king was amazed by the seeming a dt 
claim but he knew it was no empty vaunt. He sent for the princes mies. 
and handed them over to Vishnu Sharma. The great scholar taught iqstrates 
the princes in a way that was ideally suited to them - he natrate ko how 
stories. As the princes listened, they learned, and in six months time, ey. T 
they were as learned as their guru said they would be (4-8)5 kones ba 

Vishnu Sharma then put down these tales in five books called. Weto lac 
the Panchatantra. Ever since then, It is known as the finest book Mt 


to instruct young minds using wit and humour as the mediumof jutchildi 


instruction. It is impossible to say at what time the Panchatantra fi {India 


assumed definite shape; however, it can be said that it existed inthe vial m 
first half of the sixth century A.D. since it was translated by the ‘scussin 
order of King Khosru Anushirvan (531-79) into Pehlevi, the liter k explc 
language of Persia at that time (313).° It can be assumed that it was tlien i 
known in the fifth century as a considerable time must have elapsed etic 
ng desired its translation “Ubles re 
dto earlier, at Jisan ar 
the first book's imos w 
at of a bull an tihe six 


forest by tN” Specie 


before it became so famous that a foreign ki 

The stories in the Panchatantra, as referre 
grouped into five books (314).’ The framework of 
entitled - 'Separation of Friends’. Its main story is th 
a lion who are introduced to one another in the 
jackals. The bull and the lion become intimate friends. One of i a 
jackals, feeling himself neglected, plans a scheme by inciting theb Cuny 


; jh his Mmo; 
and the lion against each other. The bull dies 7 a Er | A 
enemy and the jackal takes delight in the fruits Girip nds. \teson 


) sY ri 
¿ ~The second book has stories based on ‘Acquisition g% 200" Nin La 


Q deei 
central story deals with the adventures of a tortoise, °°” 


i; 
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Cicha 8 


his nang ja mouse. The next book, entitled 'The War ofthe Crows and 


i Doasthy i 


€ princes 
ar taugh | strates the theme by the main story of a monkey and a crocodile 


Narrated sto how fools can be made to part with their possessions through 
ths time ‘ery. The fifth book - 'Inconsiderate Action’ - contains numerous 
4-8)5 karies based on the experiences of a barber who felt disappointed 
ks called Weto lack of consideration ofall the circumstances. 
rest book | Mulk Raj Anand, has to his credit, not only fictional literature, 
edium of jitchildren literature as well,.e.g., Indian Fairy Tales, The Story 
antrafist {India, The Story of Man and Aesop's Fables. Essentially a 
ed inte tial moralist, Anand wrote specifically with the purpose of 


jai: The fourth book - 'Loss of What has been Acquired’ 


ed by te ‘ussing a social problem. He raised his powerful voice against 

he litewy exploitation of the poor and the weak of any class. Anand's 

hat itwas ‘ren literature highlights various elements, e.g. entertainment, moral 
| 


ye elapst! ethical instructions and the delight of narrating a story. Aesop's 


ranslation hls reveals a similar purpose. Aesop (about 620-560 B.C.) 
arlier, afè Ban ancient Greek fabulist. He was a slave from the island of 
st books [t0s who flourished, according to Herodotus, about the middle 
a bulani fite sixth century before Christ (8). His name is associated with 
st by WW special use of the fable for political as well as entertaining and 
one of fF Muctive Purposes at a time when the reign of the tyrants in Greece 
ng the pil ft Unveilled speech dangerous. The 'beast fables are part of the 
o with hi Mimon culture of the Indo-European people and constitute perhaps 
vii most Widely read collection of fables in world literature. Many 
ents. ™ io S Fables were rewritten in verse by the Greek Babrius 


mn 
eh cor Latin verse by the Roman poet Phaedrus(8).° The collection 
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which now bears Aesop's name consists for the most part Of prose gall sor 
paraphrases of the fables of Babrius. In these allegorica] tales, y he 
form of old animistic story is used without any credibility in the wueling: 
identity of the personalities of men and animals, but witha Conscioys portray 2 


double meaning and for the purpose of teaching a lesson, earat 


A query may arise in one's mind as to why Mulk Raj Ananq singula 
got Aesop's Fables published under his name. In fact, these primitive ‘ion depi 
tales which were common in India as well as in Greece from ancient Iya trait 
time, were long transmitted through oral tradition and Gradually matures 
retained in the printed form. The habit of summing up the lessonof} 4e 
the fable in a moral at the end seems to have come in as an orienta lkgoriz 


contribution. It is probable that Anand rewrote the fables (first geed, co 


written by Aesop himself) and presented them in simpler 'indianized kie. The: 
language. The fables in Anand's Aesop's Fi ables'® are characterized \visdom, 
by brevity, precision and accuracy etc. He seems to have altered ‘ome of 
some of the actual titles also, e.g., the fable entitled The Dog and salty, je 
the Shadow’ in Folk - Lore and Fable(12)!" bears the title'Shado hsome 


nan | 
and Substance’ in Anand's book (47). However, there are n Th 
and g gave his fte tale ç 


iven al lioi 
own form to the language of these fables and the morals g! T 
|pherd 


arting 
the end ofthe fables, the purpose behind it being the same - imp 
alike. slay 


rise ohn 
l 7 S o both comp. g. 
Panchatantra and Aesop's Fa pe formet Metend 5 


allegorical tales. The world in Aesop's Fables. like int i vba i) Diy 
i i i : diving all e 
largely inhabited by animals and birds. It 1s 4 living amen ik len 


str 
animal kingdom wherein these beasts become i: pumou ig 
ed byat | th 


of them having the same title. But it is evident that An 


= 


moral and ethical values to young and old minds 


conveying moral lessons. The book is pervad 
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Of prog sl sorts of human actions are transferred to the animal kingdom 
gdom. 


tales, te le puman beings, the beasts can be seen in these fables - speaking 
ity in th ohing, listening, pondering, enjoying and using their wit. The tales 
‘Onsciony pray animals ranging over a wide range - from a small creature 


i yearat to a huge animal like an elephant. Each creature symbolizes 


aj Anan singular quality. For example, fox emerges as a very clever creature 
? 


primitiye jon depicts his royal pride and immense Strength, wolf comes out 
m ancient ‘satraitor, rat and sheep reveal themselves as feeble and meek 
gradually ceatures. 

lesson | Aesop's Fables display external and internal forces. The 
n orient ilegorization of internal forces can be listed as - idleness, vice, 
oles (fisi ged, covetousness, pride, envy, wrath, sloth, gluttony and avarice 
ndianizal et. These negative traits as well as some positive factors like 
ractenzel isdom, wit, knowledge, diligence etc. can be seen in many stories. 
ve altered Sone of the significant themes in these fables are - appearance and 
> Dog and ‘ality, jealousy, greed, vanity, worldly wisdom etc. Here is a reference 
> ‘Shado bsome of the fables relating the theme of appearance and reality. 
are oe The fable - 'Pretending to be What One is Not (17)? relates 
d gave lis i tle of a hungry wolf, who in order to get something to eat, 
| ‘Quised himself as sheep and joined their flock. At nightfall, the 
impart Moher, feeling hungry after the day's labour, picked up his knife 
i : Slaughtered a sheep. It happened to be the wolf in sheep's 
nprs 5 E Through this tale, the author instructs the readers not to 
oE a because its end is always disaster. 'The Cat and the Hens' 
ide ath M depicts a cat disguised as a doctor who came to cure some 
men hens on a farm. When the hens heard the cat's voice, one 


pt huot ton 
n ethem replied, "If you will get away from here, back to your 


s given 
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house, we shall soon get well" (33)! - conveying that even a foo 


A De. jen 
knows the voice of the villain. 'An Ass in a Lion Skin! (41) | 


seadet bears. ten fo 
the same theme. An ass put on a lion's skin and made People flee | ait 
r 3 


in terror. Unfortunately, a puff of wind stripped offhis skin andl prest 
him bare. When people saw him in the real from, he was beaten p. gingin 
'Things Are Not Always What They Seem! (45)" describes the saq | gextbed 
fate of a cur who mistook a shell fish for an egg and invited trouble b goat y 
for himself by eating it in one great gulp. L his tal 

There are many stories depicting 'vanity' as the theme. The ‘rown 
Ass' Pride’ (40)'3 illustrates an ass being driven into a town with the | Son 
statue of a god on his back. As the passersby bowed and joined Ie Wide 
hands to the statue, the ass imagined that people were paying respect iota Nee 
to him. Overcome with happiness, he stopped moving further and ye the I 


started braying. The driver wielded his stick and said, "Fool! You te tried 


can't become a god by merely carrying one on your back"(40)”. 2s, The 
'The Vain Dog' (48)? shows the vanity of a dog who hada habit hetbes. 
of biting people at their back. A bell was hung around his neck rely fo 
an indication of his arrival. The dog began to shake his bell ut bn get 
show off to everyone in the market place. An old bitch enquired [ting i 
him as to what made him ancy himself. The dog replied - "Don! ‘wr ofte 
you see the wonderful bell I have and how it tinkles?"(48)" | es 
bitch said that the bell was not so wonderful but he was ee i fim i 
carry it due to his vicious nature and then he could not bite a jane ( 
anymore. , n . r hems, 

The fable - ‘Killed by Her Own Kindness’ 35)" se si : tma 
tale of a goat who was jealous of an ass because the i ison > $ 
given more food than her. One day she told him, "Your lit tdw 
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naf | ending toil, turning the millstone, carrying loads, and stil] being 
* bears jen for being a sluggard"(35).”? She advised him to pretend to 
ple flee yea fit so that he may fall into a pit and the master may allow 
and lef prest- The ass, according to the goat's advice, injured himself by 
atenup, jing into a pit. The master called the doctor of animals who 
the sad scribed some soup made from the goat's lungs. Asa consequence, 
| trouble 4p goat was butchered in order to cure the ass. The moral given 
, Lis tale is: 'To lay a trap for someone else is often to bring about 
ne. "The ‘yur own ruin’. 

withthe | Some fables bring out the unfavourable consequences of greed. 

d joined Ife Widow and the Hen'(51)* highlights the story of a widow who 

g respec! eta hen who laid an egg every morning. She thought that if she 


ther and ye the hen twice as much to eat, she would lay two eggs a day. 


ool! You ietried the plan but the hen became so fat that she stopped laying 


k'(40)". s. The fable - 'The Goose who Laid the Golden Eggs' (78) 
d a habit ribes a man whose goose laid a golden egg everyday. Becoming 
neck as 


Redy for golden eggs, he planned to kill the goose so that he 
bell a ba get all the eggs from her at once. He killed her but found 


ined ioh ss 
enque ‘thing inside. It gives the moral that those who are greedy for 


plea! one often lose what little they have. 

g Te | Besides these, there are certain fables providing practical 
[iom through morals like ‘Men who dislike a kind ruler often get 
‘Ment (19), If the weak imitate the strong they invite disaster 
e ‘themselves! (20)", ‘Don't try to fly if you have no wings’ (25)" 
FA a may be added that there are others which are based on a 
me ont “et, e.g., 'grapes ate sour'(9)”, ‘forewamed is forearmed'(43)", 
ife S% ited We stand-divided we fall((74)"!, ‘Example is always better 


made 10 
re peopl 
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than advice'(64)”. 
It is not only the beasts who can be visualized ; in thes 


allegorical tales; human beings, planets and bodily parts also pia 

their role. In 'The Moon and Her Mother' (60), the Moon ak 
her mother, the Sky, to prepare a frock that would fit her well. The 
mother replied, "How can I make a frock to fit you? You are aney 


moon today. Then you will be a full moon; and then like a crescen; he 


again half of yourself, then three quarters. You look bette 


naked"(60)*. 'The Wind and the Sun (66) gives the description | 
of a quarrel between the Wind and the Sun as to which of them ws 

mightier. They decided that whichever of them made a traveller tale | 
off his tunic should be considered the stronger. The wind began th 8 
contest but the more it blew, the closer the traveller wrapped i | 


tunic around him. When the Sun's chance came, it arose and shor 


brighter and brighter until the traveller had to remove his tunit 
Eventually, the Sun was declared the winner. It teaches the monl 
that the force of a weak man is not equal to. the strength of a stron 


man. Charles W. Eliot says : "In primitive myth, the divinities 
here was no figure af 


natural forces are not personification, for t g 
to 


speech involved; the storm, the ocean, and the-plague wer 
mythmakers actually persons ."(8)** Wi 

A very interesting story is based on the same idea Te? 
(69)* illustrates that once upon a time various wth 
body revolted against the belly. They said that they i 
of fetching the food, chewing and gulping it down pe 
simply sat idly accepting everything. They decided tos ee thd at 
The hands stopped carrying food to the mouth, them 
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awe the food and the teeth would not chew it. Gradually, the 
ys began to wither away. The belly then told them: "I may seem 

less to YOu all, but I am the engine of the body and have to work 
griy hard. You can no more do without me than you can without 
another" (69)** The hands, the mouth and the teeth resumed 
gir work and soon life came into them. It gives the lesson that in 
iiealthy state, everyone must work together each in his own sphere 
arthe good of all. 
The idéntity of the 'author-moralist' - Aesop can be seen in 
iielast fable entitled 'Aesop and the Ass'(108).39 This tale sums 
phe intention of the writer. Anand beautifully illustrates it through 
iisbrevity: 


"The next time you write a fable about me", said the 
Ass to 


s the monl 
ofa strong 
ivinities! 
o figue 


were tole 


he Beli 


ofa mt |, 


all the wou i 
ile the bell |, 
its SUPP ie 


Aesop, 'make me say something wise and sensible." 
"Make you say something wise and sensible", exclaimed 
Aesop. 

"What would the world say? People would call you 
the moralist 

and me the Ass"(108).° 


The modern world with its complexities and complications 
“left man deluded and confounded. Essential values like 
h 
Mhethood, fraternity, love, compassion, generosity have 


Srna Today, man has no time to attend to others’ problems; 


uth did no! | | 


become a self-centred and selfish being who has little concem 


| 
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for others. It is the need of the hour when we tum to the nae ver | 
and m 


try to rejuvenate the old world of love, nen and compassion igo 
These fables present peters y a world a innocence where bee The 
belonging to different species instruct us into the lessons Of love any «4 A252 
brotherhood. They are the eye-openers to a vast and altogethe, sop Wi 
different world. Man may not stop to listen to his kinsmen, but the oof me 
strange and extraordinary world presented in these beast - tales gowledg 
where the concepts of right and wrong, good and bad and the ‘ctical 
values of human relationships are presented in their real state, never | 
fails to attract his attention. The element of disbelief in Aesop | 
Fables makes one stop and go through them - gaining knowledge | 
and amusement at once. Ri 
The morals conveyed through these fables - be they Greek, 1971) 6. 
Indian or Persian - are the same everywhere. It is due to the fat 2A; 
that basic morals values never change. In every comer of the world, Delhi : 1 
they are the same. However, it is the style that differs. Visk R 
Sharma narrated thê‘Panchatantra tales in long passages. Aesop’ hblicati 
tales are comparatively shorter in length. Mulk Raj Anand furthety Ri 
shortened them. Writing for a long time, Anand was not unaware d ‘R 


S PE E, staining isn 6 
the rising complexities in the future world. Hence, maintaining! A 
e from tH 3, 


aes . thee! 7 
original stories and imparted a concentrated message through) 7A 


fables. He probably wanted modern man with his complexities ly, 
doubts, suspicions and unforgiving nature, to realize t 
truths and imbibe the vital teachings. The fact that Aes : 
as well as the Panchatantra were written tO convey °C 


; s dsm" 
instructions to children (essentially), points towards 


ardour of a social reformer, he picked up the essene 


nese sim! sc 
op’ Fab tery 


Anan 
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cert for them. This trait is evident in his fiction also as the 


Past and 9 
nists in his novels are mainly children. 


1Passion, tage 
The fact that many stories are common between Panchatantra 


love ang «idesoP’s Fables may again point towards the view that perhaps 


ltogethe, «sop WaS influenced by these oriental tales, though no definite 


n, but the nof May be given. However, both the texts reveal immense 


TE beasts 


St ~ tales sgwiedge. They husk learning while separating the chaff and impart 
| and the ‘ctical wisdom to all through their delightful stories. 
ate, never : 
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DYNAMICS OF ANGER: A STUDY OF JOHN timself. 


OSBORN'S LOOK BACK IN ANGER shen the: 


hway he 

-~ aenthing 

Look Back in Anger is the masterpiece drama of Jom tyimmy 
Osborne. The play was originally produced at London Royal Cout te social 
Theater, with the press release calling the author an angry you Bel 
man, a term that heralded a new movement in 1950s British Theale athe wor 
The play opened on 8 May, 1956 and proved to be a great SUCCESS Tete the ç 
on London Stage, and spawned the term "angry young met fad Powe 
describe Osborne and other writers of his generation. The play W Word W; 
such a great success that with it's first show Osborne became the [tages 
talk of the town overnight and was hailed as a new voice oft posed 
English Drama. The success of the play opened up new visas Ise of 
various other representations of contemporary life by n° drat Pak o 
giving fresh dose of energy to the theater. While 


the | 
sending h Nations 
jrectO! | 
the dire k Seco, 


manuscript of Look Back in Anger to George pi dhi 
j i 
of the English Stage Company in London, Osborne W? 4 a 
the drama. “Popula 


never imagined of such a great success of 
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The paper aims to show anger in Look Back in Anger that 
ihe chief concern of the dramatist and that has been presented in 
ous ways through Jimmy Porter, the central figure of the drama. 

immy Porter is a representative of the post-war British society and 
ine working-class as well. He is a born revolutionary who is 
satisfied with almost everything around him. He is dissatisfied 
ith the society, the legal system, the socio-political system, the 
iducational system, the environment, his wife, his friend and with 
HN  jinself. Actually he wants the things to go in his own ways, and 
pen the things go other wisely, he looks back at them in anger. In 
hway he is the most helpless creature who is irritated with almost 
serything around him. Before we analysis the real nature and cause 
of John {Jimmy Porter's anger, it is necessary to take into consideration 
yal Cout 4 social and cultural history of post- war British society. 
Ty you Before the First World War Britain was the supreme power 
1 Theat itie world whose sun had never set. Most of the nations that time 
t SUCCES "ete the colonies of Britain as Britain was the only fully developed 
met ad powerful empire at that time. But the bitter experiences of two 
play Neg Wars, especially the Second World War brought about radical 
fies i in British society. The tough and miserable conditions 
posed by the war on the whole British society had generated a 
"Se of a shared struggle and shared destiny which went beyond 


{ist 
en ‘tsk of fighting the external enemy. Now England gota setback 


came tle 
ice of te 
vistas i 


ee “tious fields and the glorious sun of England started setting after 
e ft 
a “Stcond World War. Various social and economic problems 
oula 9er} 


agape before the British government like mighty giants. Bowing 


Ppular pressures, the coalition government set up a number of 
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committees to look into the whole range of economic and soca my SP 
problems. The Beveridge Report of 1942 proposed a Social Securiy anthe th 
system for all British citizens. In 1944 Beveridge made a strony 388 Th 
advocacy of the idea of full employment to all. The Butler Ren ase great 
also recommended free and compulsory secondary education forall clothes 


resulting in his famous Education Act of 1944. It was Supposed jy ily he 


be the most important step towards democracy taken after the ited t 
Second World War. Similarly certain declarations were made inthe {son and 
field of health and housing. In this way the people of English society Inhis 


were shown dreams for their future betterment. But the sad plight pame ex 


is that not a single dream was fulfilled by the then government, All thas caus 
the declarations made by different committees set up by the British mains jo 
government proved to be mere lip-service. {son is cc 

Embittered and angry at the betrayal of the promised dream dunenth 
world, Jimmy bursts out in anger and fights a lone battle against the 48s of he: 
hypocritical attitude of all around him. While the elite class laments paler thon 
the loss of the world thinking that "everything has changed" for E a 
them, Jimmy bemoans thinking that "everything is same." For the 4 ever no 
elite society, it was like the loss of empire as they were deprived | G flo 
of the rights they used to enjoy earlier. And for the common people | Sitting 
like Jimmy and Cliff the situations became worse. Jimmy iS W" [Stg do 


3 dat) For Jj 
aware of the fact that without the good family backer aie i 
in society: houg Pto deat 


ot ft butchers 


Jimmy's anger is the chief concern of the dram 
Portrayed as the angry young man. Throughout the dram 
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A peaking in a discontented and restless tone. He is dissatisfied 
Ocial 7 ily j 

a l the things as they happen daily in the same way without any 
Cunty k 


TT The same Sunday papers with the same reviews and columns 
oi 


„p geat irritation to Jimmy. Even his wife who is shown ironing 


Repon 
n forall 3 ; 
sed ty MMY he is angry with the upper-class society that has always 


fter the yloited the working-class people. That's why he is hostile to 


le inthe ison and takes pleasure in tormenting her the utmost possible 


¿clothes on the board irritates Jimmy to the limit of insanity. 


society a Inhis anger against Alison often he becomes unjust and sadistic 
d plight "ome extent. He is young, frustrated, angry and dissatisfied for 
ent. All tls causes to be so. He has been to a provincial University but 
s British Mains jobless and for this he blames the upper-class society. 
ison is constantly attacked by him on the basis of her femaleness 
į dream “unenthusiastic attitude. She may be superior to Jimmy on the 
inst tle “8 of her upper-class, but jimmy shows the superiority of his 
laments “der though this is never enough for him. The gender conflict 
ed" for “mes a battleground in the book as Jimmy comments: "Have 
For the Mever noticed how noisy women are? Have you? The way they 
eprived ‘kthe floor about simply walking over it. Or have you watched 
peop Msitting at their dressing tables, dropping their weapons and 
is vel “tg down their bits of boxes and brushes and lipsticks?”(20). 
mdali For Jimmy women are the assassinators who want to bleed 
ove! Ro death. As for men they have little choice but to let themselves 
2nd! iw Ntchered by women. He calls his wife a lady pusillanimous, 
D ange 4 Means a woman without the firmness of mind or a timid and ` 
as he Red Woman. Indeed he feels so callous about Alison's attitude 
wen! Ya himself and towards life as a whole that he almost utters 
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a curse upon her when he says: "If only something would happe Ret 
n 
to you, and wake you out of your beauty sleep! If you could hay jior € 
J d a i 


a child, and it would die" (29 ). Jimmy's bitterest words are Teserved | which | 
gW 


y| ! 
His dipal C 
attitude tov pe | masoc 
misogyny. On learning that Helena, Alison's friend js COMING to stay 


far Alison's mother towards whom he feels complete animosity, 
yards women in general reveals that he has develo 
lrotic i 
with them, he asks Alison if that bitch, whom he regards ashi lastroph 
idramatic 
mariage t 
and goes with her father to live under the parental roof. He comes ! look Be 


natural enemy, is coming to protect her (Alison) against his attacks | 


Later in Act II Alison forsakes Jimmy under the instigation of Helena. 


to feel that Alison has betrayed him by coming to him physically $ mothe: 
while remaining mentally and spiritually in the world of her parents. imin 
For Jimmy, Alison is simply a trophy that he had won in the battl anual inse 
against the bourgeois. Jimmy views her as a feather in his cap: shim: TA 
a victory of working-class man over the genteel society. Later wih she did 
the arrival of Helena, Alison becomes a puppet and the threads lait whe 


of Aliso other 


this puppet are in the hands of Helena. With the departure as 


: arise, 
an affair develops between Jimmy and Helena. In, the compi ihis reac 


: brat e enthusiastic} y; 
of Alison, Helena seems to be livelier and more enthu | Jim 


j . -i itatjon in the ams hp: 
Jimmy. And that's why he tries to calm his irritation 1n n Taks bitt 
, reall . 
lem is that she 1s passlV Rttices a 
{he js 
for most of of se: 


Helena. Actually Alison's main prob 


surrenders very easily. Moreover she remains calm sherti 
nts, Jimmy WP ftosexu 


time and reacts little against Jimmy's comme pe mot h 
d calm. THe dioulo 


be lively and enthusiastic but she remains dsa 1m and ths Msibili 
. . i ca l l 
Jimmy tries to provoke her the more she remains a H 
. . . en 
irritates Jimmy to a great extent. k 
BEN a W 
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happen According to Roy Huss, "a large part of J immy's aberrant 
ld have jqvior can easily be explained by the unresolved Oedipal situation 
reserved (which he is enmeshed. Huss used the Freudian concept of the 
sity, His ‘dipal Complex and the pre-Oedipal neurosis to explain Jimmy's 
veloped | gomasochistic behavior. Jimmy is basically seen as an orally fixated 
Ig to stay fic in Freudian sense. He is seen as a man trapped in a 
ds as his Lastrophobic and unfulfilling marriage and the play can be read as 
attacks, Lyamatic study of a psychotic marriage relationship. A cross-class 
f Helena mmiage becomes a site of challenges and revenge in the class et 
le come slook Back in Anger. Jimmy's contempt for Alison, Helena and 


hysical $ mother and his idealization of Hughes' mother reflects the old 
r parens 
the batie 


{crimination of woman and whore and his sense of social and 
awal insecurity. Both Jimmy's and Alison's mothers become hostile 


S CaP-® lihim- in the case of his mother it may be the resentment of denial 


ater Wi ssh didn't care about him and left him alone after his father's 


hreadst! ba, when he was barely ten years old. He is hostile to Alison's 
of Alison. 


mpa NU 


Wher as she belongs to the upper-class society and is almost out 
this reach, 
siastic 0 i limmy i is angry with various other aspects of social life. He 
P ‘aks bitterly about the rituals of the Church, as he dislikes religious 
“lies and beliefs. He is even fed up with sex, at least the normal 
ost of Ue i Of sex, Though someone going through the drama may smell 
ants het” s  [osexual relationship between Jimmy and Cliff that is absolutely 
The it “iticulous view. The drama clearly shows that there may be a 
ji g of intimate relationship between Cliff and Alison but not 
{ . Cliffand Ji immy. Jimmy is disgusted with people and with 
“Whole and the dominant mood is that of boredom that he 


e arms? 


sive 
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feels throughout the drama. In some aspects Jimmy is like Hamlet Perh 


like Hamlet he finds something rotten in the state. Like Hamlet hy #1 ref 


time is out of joint for him, and again like Hamlet, he is ineffective ih the a 


to set it right. Elis trumpet can mock the universe but not sounda E odds € 


call to battle; he becomes an emotional liability to those whom he portto 


inspi yal € 
seeks to inspire. tray’ 


The only persons about whom Jimmy expresses favorable ‘my; t 


opinions are Webster, Cliff, Madeline and Colonel Redfern, jp TPU 


Webster's company Jimmy feels exalted and exhilarated. Madeline ders Ca! 
was Jimmy's mistress at one time and Jimmy found her to be really #84 play 
alive and responsive. He praises Madeline to Cliff and Alison calling 8 and er 


her more animate than others. So far as Cliff is concerned, heis She is a 


highly praised by Jimmy. Jimmy calls him to be loyal and generous feena rig 
towards himself. Jimmy feels sympathy for Colonel Redfern ashe 


was also like Jimmy, feeling the loss of the empire that ended wih | Iha 


‘ was 
the freedom of India. 


| 
; l | i 
When Alison returns to Jimmy towards the en Jofthedam |! peo 
| the edge of death.)  anyt 
she is almost broken and seems to be almost on g a 
7 il rchild) List 
She has lost her child and the ability perhaps to have othe | 
| r F bears and s 
The two retrace their steps into the playroom of bears an a 
eace am | be, « 
a childlike pre-sexual place where they can find some P 7 | 5 
iliati immy 2 he's 
solace. The play ends with a reconciliation between : A a 
a . . re j | 
Alison, with Alison's arms around Jimmy, soothing himan 


; : i nomal: | 
his anger. Alison suddenly relaxes and the two begin talking amil T 
evice of be l a 


ponis Yer of tl 
ul 


quires | the ` 


Jimmy assures Alison, through the symbolic d 


|so res 
squirrel, that he will take good care of her and she @ 


to his affectionate assurances cheerfully. 


fective 
ound a 


10M he 


rable 


fern. In | 


adeline 
e really 
\ calling 
d, he is 
enerous 
mas he 
led with 
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Perhaps in portraying the character of Jimmy, Osborne has 
gdto reflect his own agony. Osborne too had been in animosity 
inthe aristocratic class, and his family too had struggled against 
godds of life. The force of Jimmy's rhetoric also ‘tends some 
portto the view that Osborne has put something of himself in his 
gtrayal of Jimmy. Osborne's sympathies too are evidently with 
mmy, to a large extent. 

Thus the play is centered around the anger of Jimmy that the 
eaders can smell from the beginning up to the end of the drama. 
iisaplay about the emotional state of the youth, and a feeling of 
wand emptiness. Jimmy is a true representative of such feelings 
she is a self-pitying egoist, an idealist and a frustrated artist. 


klena rightly observes him: 


Ihave discovered what is wrong with Jimmy... He 


was born out of this time . . . There is no place for 


dram, | people like that any longer- in sex, or politics, or 


f death. anything. That's why he is so futile. Sometimes, when 


ar child. 
quirrels 
ace and 
my and 
emoving 
oral 
peat and 
espot 


| listen to him, ï feel he thinks he's still in the middle of 
| the French Revolution. And that's where he ought to 


be, of course. He doesn't know where he is, or where 


| he's going. He'll never do anything, he'll never amount 


| to anything? ( 69). 


lna true sense he is the representative and spokesman of the 


d 
a the younger generation of the post- Second World War 
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Sadhana Chaturvedi & Parul Mishra 


FORMS OF SHAKTI WORSHIP : 
A STUDY OF RAJA-RAO'S KANTHAPURA 


The ancient Indian puranas have often been called 'the fifth 
ieda, the Veda of the Laity'.'! They may be described as a popular 
ayclopaedia of ancient and medieval Hinduism, religious, 
tilosophical, historical, personal and political.” There are eighteen 


‘M-puranas (i.e. minor puranas) some of the later deal in detail 


iihholy places and legends connected with them and are called 
‘taa-puranas (Sthala-place). The puranas are a blend of narration, 
‘Sttiption, philosophical reflection and religious teaching. The style 
‘Isually simple, flowering digressive and marked by exaggeration. 
Tere is much to correspond to this in Kanthapura. Raja Rao himself 
“bus in the very first sentence of his well known preface to the 


el, "There is no village in India, however mean, that has not a 


i Sthala Purana or legendary history of its own. Some God or 
Mlike hero has passed by the village-Rama might have rested 
der his Pipal tree, Sita might have dried her clothes, after her 
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bath, on this yellow stone, or the Mahatama himself, on one of hi du 
Is 0 


many pilgrimages through the country, might have slept in this hy, jonly 
the low one by the village gate. In this way the past Mingles ri / er sid 
the present and the gods mingle with men. Such story from the 4. Tell 
contemporary annals of a village I have tried to tell," ther 

Kanthapura is a story of a small South Indian Village andye Ki 
are given a detailed account of its topography, of its Crops, ofits {the p 
poverty, of its division into various quarters - the Brahamin quarter, illage. 


the pariah quarter etc., and of the illiteracy superstitions, petty rivalries more 
and, jealousies of its people. The novel is a portrait- gallery fullof kesent] 


the portraits of a number of living, breathing human beings. There apine 


are both major and minor figures and both come to life in the hands mostly 1 
of the novelist. Kanthapura is symbolic of a wider and larger mall-po 
world, that, in short, it is a micro-cosm of India herself. It isa great idia are 
regional novel or Sthal Purana for in it the novelist rises from the suc 
particular to the general in depiction of the universal human passions, x), A: 
sorrows and sufferings. feoug 

Kanthapura also, like other Indian villages, has its owi (shrine 
legendary history. The village feels the presence of the goddess | TI 
Kenchamma who protects the villagers from harm and presides te daug 


over their destiny. As the narrator tells us a demon once! 


avaged temsel 


the land demanding ‘our young sons as food and our youn 
as Wives' (p.2). The sage tripura undertook penances to bring dow" Tcha 
the godders kenchamma from Heaven. And she waged u E N 
battle and she fought so many a night that the blood soaker ane ipy 
| soaked into the earth and that is why the Kenchammé Hi 


sis! twang 
by a 
' 8 t 
red’ (P.2). The narrator proves the authenticity of the $ a Ra 


j 
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agucing some evidences - 'If not, tell me, sister, why should it be 
jonly from the Tippur stream upwards, for a foot down on the 
f side of the stream you have mud, black and brown, but never 
j Tell me, how could this happen, if it were not for Kenchamma 
her battle?” (P.2); 

Kenchamma is the representative of the gram-devata (deity 
{the place) which is a marked phenomenon in a South Indian 


ilge. As is remarked by Henry whitehead "Siva and Vishnu may 


more dignified beings, but the village deity is regarded as a more 
sent help in trouble, and is more intimately concerned with the 
yppiness and prosperity of the villagers.’ The grama-devatas are 
nstly female and are related with such simple facts as Cholera, 
mall-pox and cattle diseases. Among the village goddesses in South 
itia are Maheswaramma, Goddamma, Annamma, Pujamma and 
‘such highly specialized deities as Mariamma (Goddess of Small- , 
ox), Ankamma (Goddess of Cholera) and Kokalamma (goddess 
coughs). Kenchamma thus belongs to an age-old Tradition 
(shined in the Puranas. 
| The Kanthapurians believe that the sacred river Himavathy is 
“daughter of goddess Kenchamma and "sometimes people say to 
‘mselves, the goddess of the river plays through the night with the 
Mdess of the hill" (P.24). The legends about Himavathy and 
l “chamma recall passages like those describing the merits of the 
re Narmada in the Matsya purana (clxxx-cxciv) and 
Mp urana(cxiii), the merits of the river Godavari in the Brahma 
tang (LXX-CLXXV) and the legends connected with Krishna 
“Radha in Vishnupurana and Bhagavat Purana. For 
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| Kanthapurians these deities are living forces and can perfon g ( 

miracles and make the villagers believe that they are with them in Í In 
their weal and woe. As for Himavathy, when the | holy Ram 550m 
Krishnayya dies in the Monsoon and his body is being cremated by eyes 
the river side, the waters do not touch the pyre before the body jg ands Ot 
all reduced to bones and ashes, but after that "a huge swell chumed weto 1 
round the hill and swept the bones and ashes away" and as the »they « 
narrator adds "and that night, sister, as on no other night, no cow mbs at 
would give its milk........ and calves" pranced about their mothers ‘ng of 
and groaned(P.10). This description reminds us of the response of rd, br 


nature on the death of Karna in the Mahabharata "When Kama ‘aging 


fell the rivers stood still... the earth uttered loud roars......... the es, An 
mountains with their forest began to tremble and all creatures felt sms t 
pain." rostrat 
The epigraph on the title page of the novel is highly suggestive. im Sive 
Itis a well known line from The Gifa-'when so ever there is misty TI 
and ignorance, I come’. This doctrine of incarnation is central tothe WPurar 
Puranas. Kanthapura believes Mahatma Gandhi as the new avatar {own { 
The Harikatha-man Jayaramachar describes about this avatar inthe ance 
traditional puranic manner: "There was born in a family in Gujrat? tthe u 
son such as the world had never beheld! As soon as he came forth sents 
the four wide walls began to shine like a kingdom of the sun; and 
hardly was the in the cradle than he began to lisp the languag? 3 T 
Re and as he grew up.........men followed him, more | sh 


and 
more men followed him, as they did Krishna the flute player le 
f the for g a 


fallat bs 


wisdom 


| so he goes from village to village to slay the serpent 0 
| le.... He is a saint, the Mahatma, and even his enemic 
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+ Shakti Worship : A Study of ..... ie 
it ( | 

Jn the Pauranic manner the protagonist of the novel Moorthy 
some mystic experiences when he fasts in the temple: Closing 
seyes tighter, he slips back into the foldless sheath of the soul and 
ads out rays Of love to the east, rays of love to the west, rays of 
yeto north, rays of love to south, and love to the earth below and 
hey sky above, and he feels such exaltation creeping into his 


mbs and head that his heart begins to beat out a song, and the 


‘ang of Kabir comes into his mind: 'The road to the city of love is 


wd, brother it's hard/take care, take care, as you walk along it,' 
mging this his exaltation grows and grows, and tears come to his 
ys. And when he opens them to look around, a great blue radiance 
sms to fill the whole earth and dazzled, he rises up and falls 
strate before the god, Chanting Sankara's 'sivoham sivoham. I 
nSiva. I am Siva. Siva. am I "(pp.62-64.). 

The poetic descriptions of nature are the characteristic feature 


Puranas and the Sanskrit epics. Especially Bhagawat Purana is 


{town for the pictorial descriptions of various moods of nature, for 


ance the passage describing the sudden flowering of the beauty 
the universe heralding the birth of Krishna.6 Kanthapura also 


sents the beautiful picture of the coming of rains : 


| The rains have come, the fine, first footing rains that 
| skip over the bronze maintains, tiptoe the crags, and 
leaping in to the valleys, go splashing and wind -swung 
4 Winnowed pair, and the coconuts and the betel nuts 
and the cardamom plants choke with it and hiss back. 
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And there, there it comes over the Bebbur hill anq the tol 
Kanthur hill and begins to paw upon the tiles (P. 109) hatn 
| A 


Thus both the spirit and narrative technique of Kanthapur skal 
are primarily those of the Indian Puranas. But the novelist has no, simu 
only given us an account of the legendary history of Kanthapura, he eave | 
has also mythicized the heroism of the local hearts and heads in the lager’ 
cause of their motherland. Moorthy is presented as a figure much | Ir 
above the common run of men. A dedicated, selfless soul, he js Tere is 
idealized to the extent of being regarded as a local Mahatma. Range arto tl 
Gowda, the village headman, thus describes Moorthy : eseen 

ads? V 


He is our Gandhi. The state of Mysore has a Maharaja n"th 


but that Maharaja has another Maharaja who is in ins fai 


London, and that one has another one in heaven, and ‘ihe se 


so everybody has his own Mahatma, and this Moorthy iehds u 
who has been caught in our knees playing as a childis hav 
now grown up and great, and he has wisdom in him i me 
and he will be our Mahatma." (P-126). | W 

MMs of 


ey Hie fasting Ashe. 
Moorthy gradually picks up Mahatmia's ways of life. His a ‘ ie 
S ash, i Sin 


brings even Bade Khan to join the Bhajan. After he breaks hi | 


‘A n" wedt 
he moves to preach the "Don't touch the Government campale i : 
e group ‘oma 


Gandhiyam revolution begins as a one man's show, 
of young Moorthy makes it move with tornadic sweep 


“| w 
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| the yto be a mass movement. Raja Rao uses Harikatha to accept 
09) phatma Gandhi as a born prophet. 


A story from the Indian legend is taken and described by the 


anthapur sgkatha performer in prose; sometimes it is accompanied by dance 


ist has not a music. A man having an authentic voice and artistic skill to 
hapura, he eave tradition and modernity wins the minds and hearts of the 
eads in the illagers through his religious chants and preachings. 
gure much | In the novel we have an account of a number of local rituals. 
soul, he js Tere is the ritual of yoking the bulls to the plough under the Rohini 
ma. Range arto the traditional belief that at the beginning of Kartik, Gods can 
seen passing by, blue gods, and quiet gods and bright eyed 
ids? Villagers also believe that their Goddess Kenchamma protects 
araja  #u "through famine and disease, death and despair'"(P.3). If the 
sin asfail, they fall at her felt and "Kenchamma, through the darkness 
and fhe sanctum, opens her eyes wide-Oh! If only you could see her 
thy lids quicken and shiver! And she smiles on you a smile such as 
Idis ‘have never before beheld. You know what that means" (P.2). 
him fetmeans immediate rain. 


| Women have also been presented by Raja Rao as various 


Sof Shakti. A typical Indian woman is delicate and submissive. 
His fasting she Shows her firmness and greatness in suffering. When Shakt 
ks his fas ‘si In them, they are prepared for titanic encounters. It is to be 
ampaig™ | he that in the last phase of peaceful resistance that it is Ratna, 
f the oF gow “nan, who takes over from Moorthy and leads the Satyagrahis. 


e Ahim? tarator of Kanthapura is an old Brahmin widow who is largely 
the efo "ature oF my 


i emory and tradition. 
pd tums” 


Rangamma i is a pious soul and the leader ofthe women folk. 


5 | 
| 
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Ratna also encroached upon the field of religion, traditionally eR 
by men down the ages. After the death of the learned Brahny ssi 
Ramtrishnayya, the usual interpreter of the Hindus Scriptures, she gosh 
supports Rangamma in religious matters because she can req dant and 
write. Women practising yoga in Kanthapura is also a novel step 
of providing themselves with spiritual energy, a field in which men 
had their own monopoly. This practice of Yoga increases their inne, 
strength and self-confidence. Rangamma, their leader, inspires them 1A 


with the stories of achievement of the great women of India: 1955) In 


| °F, 
We are but unworthy of these people and all the people 4. 

who are in the Congress-Kamala Devi and Sarojini IR 

Naidu and Annie Besant all the heroic daughters who  M-VIN 

fight for the Mother and we, we think of nothing but Hy 

the blow-pipe and the broom-stick, and the milking of falut 

many cows (P.151). [Ey 

2 A 

According to Uma Parameswaran-'valuable with an infinite tehava 
capacity for love and for passing malice, quick to spark into 
enthusiasm and into cynicism, the women of Kanthapura are mor 
human than created by Raja Rao elsewhere... One realizes We E 
immanent Shakti rises in every women at certain pivotal points? | 
life. 3 ae 


u 
Thus different forms of Shakti are manifested thro 


pa êl 
women of Kanthapura. Shakti's indomitable spinit oe ritish 
their satyagraha (Non Violence Struggle) against | aya 
Government. They dream of a happy ending to 4 snide 
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who 
but 
gof 


Zi 


e Rama (Gandhi) will return from his exile (visit to England) 
„Sita (India) who had been captured by Ravana (The British) 
jashe returns to Ayodhya (Delhi) Bharata (Nehru) will welcome 


sand these will be shower of celestial flowers upon his chariot. 
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PARENTS-CHILDREN RELATIONSHIP IN mny pec 
ROHINTON MISTRY'S FAMILY MATTERS ir fears 
` iwn the 
doors a 
Parents-children relationship starts even before the birth of #mselv 
children and continues even after the death of parents. Parents stat imbay, 
thinking and dreaming of their child much before its birth and continue med C 
to influence its life even after their death. In a simple but lucid and tthe b 
moving manner Mistry shows the different perspectives and attitudes ile outs} 
of parents and children. A mother keeps her unborn child in her ture of 
womb for nine months. After the birth of the child parents beat all Sback 
the hardships of bringing it up with pleasure. A mother would gladly abit de 
lie in a wet bed so that the child can sleep comfortably. But the tretur 
world undergoes a sea change when the children have to Jook after * He] 
their aged parents. i gt % 
Rohinton Mistry's Family Matters is a moving account ha “nan } 

A ane 
helplessness, misery, suffering, and travails of parents 1 old ag? ii “man 
the heartlessness and callousness of children. The leit mote! st wee 
problems of parents in old age is elaborated through the P wig Sah 


53 


genty-nine year old Professor Nariman Vakeel. A widower 
yman Vakeel lives in a seven-room old flat with his step children 
omy and Jal. Despite suffering from Parkinson's disease and 
sestations of his step-children Nariman Vakeel insists on going 
jvesperal walk. They are afraid that due to the Parkinson's disease 
,yould lose his balance and fall down. In utter disregard of the 
junctions laid on his movements, Nariman uncurls his ageing and 
aillimbs and leaves the apartment. When Coomy asks him, "How 
N my people with Parkinson's do what you do?" (3), he shrugs off 
S fears by saying, "I'm not going trekking in Nepal. A little stroll 
wn the lane, that's all" (3). Nariman retorts that dangers lurk 
oors as well as outdoors. While Jal and Coomy debate among 
e birthof xmselves as to what really constitutes a danger to Parsis in 
rents start imbay, Nariman Vakeel really slips out of their building, ironically 
{continue ned Chateau Felicity, and the " stale emptiness of the flat"(5) 
lucid and tothe bustling life of the city. Nariman's longing for fresh air and 
J attitudes it outside the ambit of his step-children, is symbolized by the 
ijd in het ttre of an old Parsi, in a trade- mark Sola Topee, standing with 
rs bear ‘ll Sback to the camera, gazing out at the sea. Nariman’s bravado 
uld gladly bit dented though when on the eve of his seventy-ninth birthday, 
r. But the ttetums home "with abrasions on his elbow and forearm, and a 
look afte e He had fallen while crossing the lane outside Chateau Felicity" 
This fall results in angry accusations from Coomy who accuses 
unt of i Sinan of behaving irresponsibly. Irritated by Coomy’s scolding, 
dage timan retorts, "In my youth, my parents controlled me and 
tif ofie ‘toyed those years. Thanks to them, I married your mother and 
otago eg my middle years. Now you want to torment my old age- 
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I won't allow it" (7). At this Coomy flares up and Tetaliates with, palpab 
"You ruined Mama's life, and mine and Jal's. I will not tolerate g pdwill 
word against her" (7). While Coomy is presented as a termagan 


her brother Jal is the compassionate voice of reason. Mistry cle 


„aring @ 


aly 20y hi 
underlines the fact that parents are seen as burden. Cron at chine 
resentment is heightened by the fact that it is the 'second class 2. How 
children like her and Jal who have to bear this responsibility while #appre 
the 'flesh and blood! daughter Roxana, has escaped hers by virtue ‘ting | 


of her married status. However, Mistry does give Coomy her due ‘ams he 


and tells us that she loves her ‘little Roxana’ who rescues them from ‘liver h 
their swamp of rancour and "unhappiness was thwarted for the time mnters 
being” (9). mmg one 


In his youth Nariman had been in love with a Goan girl Lucy #en ro 


Braganza. One evening thirty-six years ago he had capitulated to his ithout a 
parents' pressure that he end his laiason with Lucy. And a more ad ques 
suitable replacement was found for Nariman in the form of Yasmin xana 1 
Contractor a widow with two children. "And that's the best you cat Mer-reli 
expect, mister, with your history",(15) they told him. That was how ‘ontemp 
Nariman had found himself the husband of Yasmin Contractor and riage 


father of Jal and Coomy. Although he had accepted them Yasmin nying 
otherwise fbigotr 


ed to his Sponge 

‘self a 
ty ninth tai girl. 
imethat Br 
pinla Bain 50, 
Jd må! toys d 


wanted them to keep their biological father's surname, as 
it would "be like rewriting history ..... the simile appeal 
academic soul and he acquiesced"(16). 

The family gets together to celebrate Nariman's sev? 


birthday. This party has a poignant appeal as it is the last t 


ke Nariman and his family are more or less happy- Theisen 
Yezad and the grandsons Murad and Jehangi 


r's love for the 0 
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! palpable and even Coomy yields to the general atmosphere of 
pdwill , as her brother Jal keeps fiddling with his recalcitrant 


ging aid to catch all the family chatter. In the party Nariman 


€s With, 
erate a 


mMagant, 


y clearly 0S his step-daughter by insisting that she should bring out the 


oomy’s china and then upsets her further by switching on the dust laden 
1d clasg a. However, Coomy cannot conceal her rancour and expresses 


ty while apprehensions about a serious fall for Nariman if he continued 
y. Virtue wuting her injunctions on going out. In a half-serious manner she 


her due ums her half -sister that if that happened "she and Jal would 


em from ‘liver him straight-away to the Chenoy residence"(35). Yezad 
the time mnters it by saying, "the chief is welcome, just make sure you 
‘ing one of your extra rooms. We live in a two-room flat, not a 
irl Lucy “ven room palace like this one” (35). So the party ends but not 
ed to his shout a reference to Lucy by Coomy. The boys catch the reference 
| a more al question their parents on their way back home. As Yezad and 
"Yasmin xana try to explain the problem Nariman's parents had with 
you can aer-religious marriages, Mistry introduces the dilemma that 
was how ‘ntemporary Parsis are facing about accepting inter-communal 
ctor and Miriages, A confused Jehangir asks if there was a law against 
Yasmin €nying someone who wasn't a Parsi. His father says yes, "the law 
therwist bigotry" (42). There is considerable dramatic irony in Yezad's 
edito hi Sponse as towards the end of the novel, he turns into a bigot 
‘tself and opposes his elder son Murad's relationship with a non- 
pty nit fesi gir], 
jme th Proving Coomy's prophecy true, Nariman does fall down 
pinla" Rin Soon after his birthday party. This second fall causes more 
oldie Sous damage and he has to be taken to the Parsi General Hospital, 
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the ageing community's succour in Bombay, where Nariman js i So 
diagnosed by Dr. Tarapore, a fellow Parsi, and a former Student of J the: 
Nariman's, as suffering from a fracture to his left ankle, Complicated (87) 
by osteoporosis and Parkinsonism. So his left leg is X-rayed and yel the 
plastered by Mr. Rangarajan, a non- Parsi technician, mily u 

Nariman is discharged after a two-day stay at the hospital. In pines 
an unbelieving manner, Jal and Coomy withhold the news of wation 
Nariman's accident and hospitalization from Roxana. However, they disgui 
do try to manage themselves for a little while, till the physical labour Wy with 
of hoisting Nariman on a bedside commode defeat them. The doctor iiful m 
had recommended a bedpan, but Coomy thinking that a commode ier the 


will be more convenient, purchases one thus causing untold misery fein pe 


to herself and Jal on one hand and Nariman on the other. At last aough 
Coomy is forced to change the commode with a bedpan. Yet the wuld f 
exercise "remained as repelling as before"(78). And Coomy justly pless 
complains, "It was ridiculous....that with so much technology, ‘onder 
scientists and engineers still hadn't invented a less disgusting thing cesto 
than a bedpan. 'Who needs mobile phones and Internet and all that lvanted 
rubbish? How about a high-tech gadget for doing number two in it coul 
bed'?"(78) In a clever move, Coomy and Jal unceremoniously and thsed t 
without any warning dump the old man at Roxana's doorstep and Wy age 
| leave him there till he is mobile enough to return to their flat. "suspe 
Nariman is nominally consulted on this move but he knows E R 
that he did not have the right to refuse or even say: "This flat is my Narn 
| home, and I put it in your names because I did not differentiate wouy 
| i, between you and Roxana. Would you now throw me out in “id Wonder 
By helplessness? They would probably laugh that I was getting drama” Here y 
| 
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edie Pag, sls 

PR we cc 
riman ig fh! so that all that Nariman says is, "Lying in bed, here or there, 
dent of il the san 
g7).Here Mistry underlines one of the major themes of the 


ne to me. But it will be difficult for them, in such a small 
nplicateq 2 
ryed and gel that paucity of accommodation is the bane of the majority of 

pily units 1n the congested city of Bombay and kas ruined the 
» gpiness of many families. Nariman reconciles himself to his helpless 


spital. Iy 


news of mation. "Poor children, thought Nariman, it was difficult for them 


ver, they disguise their eagerness. And he did not blame them. The blame 


al labour with the ones thirty six years ago, the marriage arrangers, the 

je doctor ilful manufacturers of misery. He could still hear his parents' voices 

ymmode der the wedding benediction, Now you are settled life, and we can 

d misery tin peace. Which they had, a year later. They had survived long 

- At last augh to perform their duty but not to witness the misfortune it 

- Yet the wuld foster" (88). So the ambulance is once again called and the 

ny justly pless old man lifted onto a stretcher and as they take him out: "He 
nology, iondered if he was seeing the familiar faces (the portraits of his 
ng thing estors, which line the walls of the flat) for the last time. He 
{ all that lianted to tell the ambulancemen to make a tour of each room so 
r twoin could examine everything, fix it in his mind before the door 
usly and dosed behind him" (89). Thus deprived of decision-making power 
step and Wage and crippled by his fracture, Nariman is borne off to his 
flat. “Suspecting daughter Roxana's little flat. 

eknowS = Roxana's little world in Pleasant Villa is hit by the catastrophe 
at iS fNatiman's sudden arrival. "She bent down to kiss him. His pungent 
rentia Your repelled her, but she fought the impulse to move away. She 
a ” londered how well they had been looking after him" (105-6). 
rama He Mistry also shows Roxana's obsessive solicitude for her sons’ 
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health, which means keeping them at home at the slightest sign of 
a cold. On such days the son Jehangir would keep himself busy 
with jigsaw puzzles and the reading of Enid Blyton books. The 
jigsaw puzzle has been used by Mistry as a leit motif of Family 
Matters. Jehangir's act of fitting together the jigsaw puzzle symbolizes 
his attempt to work out the quarrels and power politics that rocks 
his family which he wishes would live together in happiness and 
harmony. 

Though Roxana loves her father and though she is adored by 
her sons, the problem is that they live in a small one bedroom flat. 
While Roxana and Yezad occupy the only bedroom, the hall serves 
as their sons' bedroom at night and as their sitting-cum-dining room 
during the day. There is also a small balcony where Roxana dries 
her clothes. When Nariman is dumped on them without any prior 
notice, they have to improvise further to adjust the old man in their 
home. Roxana's world in Pleasant Villa also includes her neighbours, 
the violinist Daisy Icchaporia and the Matka-playing Villie Cardmaster. 
These two women influence in a big way Nariman's life at Pleasant 
Villa-- Daisy in a direct manner through her command concerts for 
the old man and Villie indirectly by enabling Yezad to make a little 
extra money on the Matka game. 

Thus Nariman becomes a part of the cramped but happy little 
family of his daughter. Murad, the older boy, is shifted to the balcony 
under a plastic sheet provided by Villie Cardmaster and the old man 
is settled on the couch in the sitting room which also serves 4S his 

bed. Jehangir, the younger boy, sleeps at night on the little pull-out 
bed that remains under the bed during the day. Roxana feels happy 
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ignof jn the fact that her younger son, who had been at home with an 
} busy upset stomach when his grandfather was brought in, insists on hand- 
. The feeding his grandfather while his mother goes to hang up the clothes 
amily onthe balcony. From that vantage point Roxana was able to watch 
olizes - he scene, "nine year old happily feeding seventy-nine....She felt 
rocks she was witnessing something almost sacred, and her eyes refused 
sand {o relinquish the precious moment, for she knew instinctively that it 
would become a memory to cherish , to recall in difficult times 
‘ed by ‘when she needed strength"(1 13). 
n flat. The difficult times do arrive as Nariman's presence begins to 
erves irritate his son-in-law Yezad who has to eat his breakfast in the 
room midst of the smells and sounds of his father-in-law's morning 


dries evacuations. It is a very realistic and moving situation which may be 


prior experienced by many families in Bombay. 
| their As the Chenoy family struggles on to care for Nariman and 
bours, as the monthly budget gets more and more strained, Roxana's 
waster. ‘husband and sons, each in his own way, tries to supplement the 
asant ' dwindling notes in the envelopes she has so painstakingly marked 
ts for with different items of daily use and through which she tries 
little desperately to manage her monthly budget. Her elder son Murad in 
an honest, straightforward manner, takes to walking home from 
y little schoo} and slips the saved bus fare into his mother's envelopes. 
lcony Yezad and J ehangir are more adventurous and go in for big money. 
iman 'Yezad with the help of Villie, the Matka Queen, places at first small 
ashis and later big bets on the daily lottery. Jehangir as the Homework 
ll-out Monitor strikes deals with rich and not so intelligent boys in his 


nappy Class, whose unsatisfactory or even non-existent homework he marks 


t 
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as satisfactory, in return for a monetary consideration. So Roxana's 
little envelopes mysteriously become plump again. But because they 
live in a moral universe, nemesis has to catch up with all of them, 
even though their misdemeanours were for a deserving cause. 

So far as Nariman is concerned, in spite of the hardships in 
the tiny flat and his son-in-law's at times justified grumpiness, life js 
better than it was in his spacious flat where he had to contend with 
Coomy's sourness and Jal's helplessness. Here he has his grandsons! 
company and when he talks in his sleep, Roxana and Yezad rush 
out of their bedroom to stand by and watch till he settles back into 
sleep. 

To what extent children can stoop to avoid the responsibility 
of parents is revealed through the behaviour of Coomy who has 
been busy creating a situation in which it would be impossible for 
Roxana and Yezad to insist that she keep her side of the bargain 
and take her step-father back after the stipulated three weeks. In 
a desperate move she deliberately gets her brother to break open 
the plaster of the ceiling in Nariman's bedroom and so that it would 
not look suspicious, they also damage other rooms in the flat. She 


attributes the damage to water seepage from the overhead tanks on 


the terrace. In a cunning move Coomy engages her neighbour, Edul 
Munshi , a rather inapt craftsman to repair the flat. She knows that 
Edul would take an inordinately long time to do the repairs and this 
would give Nariman's ankle time to be fully healed before he would 
return to them. At one level it might seem implausible as Nariman 
had turned his flat over to his step children and they were damaging 


their own property, but if viewed in the context of Coomy's earlier 
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ana's jehaviour, it would only reveal the desperation with which she wanted 
they 0 avoid becoming her stepfather's nurse again. 


hem, So Coomy refuses to take her father back until the flat is in 


>, perfect shape again. She also turns down Roxana's appeal to let her 


ps in have a part of her father's savings to enable her to balance their 
ifejs monthly budget. The bitter quarrel with Roxana and Yezad over 


with money fanally strains Jal's patience and he accuses Coomy of not 


sons’ caring for the family, "Family does not matter to you! You keep 


rush “nursing your bitterness instead of nursing Pappa" (193). Pointing to 


‘into the mutilated ceiling Jal says to Coomy, "Don't turn away! Feast 


your eyes! Happy? Ruined house and ruined relations with our one 
dility and only sister" (193-4). Coomy weeps at this but does not change 


has her stand. At this point in the novel several hearts and relationships 


efor are on the verge of breaking. Physical and financial strain of keeping 


gain Nariman in their flat adversely affects the relationship of Yezad and 
s.In Roxana and takes toll of their marital bliss. Yezad cannot disguise 
pen his eagerness to-get rid of his father-in-law, "If they play this game, 
ould ‘so will we. They kick him into our house, we find a way to kick 


She him back into theirs". Roxana protests, "Papa is not a football....if 
son you force Papa out, you may as well throw me out at the same 
Bdul time" (195). Yezad asks, "So that’s it? That is all I mean to you, 
that your family means to you?” Roxana replies, "And what is Papa if | 
‘this not family?" (196) | 
ould | Later, in a poetically just manner, Coomy dies alongwith her | 
man not so handy handyman, Edul, under the same plaster which she | 
ging had got damaged to delay the return of Nariman to Chateau Felicity. | 


rlier Inan ironical turn of events, Yezad's idealistic employer Mr. Kapur 


i 
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is killed by Shiv Sena goons and his pragmatic widow dispenses 
with the services of Yezad. With the loss of Yezad's regular income 
and his Matka earnings, the Chenoy family is on the verge of rea] 
poverty. They are, however, saved by Jal who suggests that with 
Coomy gone, they should sell the Chenoys' flat and all move in 
together into Nariman's much larger flat. The Chenoy flat, though 
much smaller, is centrally located and would fetch a handsome 


price. So they would even after using the money from the sales to 


yji refer 
y Pans 


jjmited,, 


get the larger flat professionally repaired, still have enough left over ~ 


to live on. And is what ultimately happens. 

So the Chenoys move in with Jal Contractor in the flat that 
Nariman Vakeel had made over to his step-children. Nariman still 
immobile is transported in an ambulance. However, the readers's 
apprehensions about the happiness of the family are unfortunately 
fulfilled as Mistry does not let his unhappy family bask in the comfort 
of a large flat and sufficient money. Instead in the Epilogue, he 
describes their continuing unhappiness five years hence. Ironically 
Yezad's agiary-going tums him into a full blown bigot who hates his 
son's association with non-Parsi girls with the same fervour once 
displayed by Nariman's father. So history repeats itself. 

In Family Matters Mistry focuses attention on family 
relationships particularly parents children relationship and the problem 
of looking after aged parents. Mistry, however, does not sugges! 


any remedy, but through the protagonist emphasizes the inadequacy 


of any legal measure, "How can you force people? Can caring and 


concern be made compulsory? Either it resides in the heart, 0" 
nowhere" (121). 
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Notes & References 
yji references are from Family Matters, Rohinton Mistry, published 


y Panguin India, 2003, (first edition by Faber & Faber 
jjmited,2002.) 
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OLIVER TWIST AND COOLIE : -onfluenc 


SOCIAL PROPAGANDA IN PICARESQUE TRADITION “Muk 
: In: 


a) Anar 


Tracing the origin and growth of novel right from the ith the 


Plizabettan age W.J. Long gives this clear idea of picaresque novel viety (v 
in English, the exact models of which we find in Nashe's The al less 


Unfortunate Traveller and Defoe's Moll Flanders. Picaresque anderir 
| onfirms 


Rss than 


Hove was introduced in England as the Spanish picaresque nove 
which apis was a kind of burlesque on the medieval romance It 
took for its hero some low scoundrel or outcast, instead of a knight, amey, t 
ang ipllowed him through a long career of scandals and villainies.’ ese are: 
Oreal, the term picaresque comes from the Spanish word 'picaro’ infirms: 
eit a e and the novel of such sort deals with the Be har 

rogue.Le Sage's Gil Blas and Cerventes' Don ears! 
ith Jone 
lend us 


ae are fing examples of pure picaresque novels. 
Re rai eens on the general nature of a picarda 
was laid not a pare sioniss and picaresque novels the emphasS AG 
uch on life and character as on the adventures of istinct 


iver Twist andofgmedivtySoyaclamaj Foundation Chennai and e eae 


he hero; and the interest consisted largely in wondering what would 


appen next, and how the plot would end.”2 On the other hand 


à is employed for the 
pliftment of society by suggesting necessary reforms. The social 


ocial propaganda is that mode in fiction whict 


yopaganda has always been the method of reformer minds to 
xpose the injustices done by man to man ina degenerating society,the 


icaresque deals with the substance of the nomadic life events of 


mge or a vagabond. Nevertheless, these two streams make a fine 
-onfluence in the pages of Charles Dickens, the Victorian reformer 
ION od Mulkraj Anand, the uplifter of humanity in Indian English literature. 
In so far as the preoccupation of Charles Dickens and Mulk 
aj Anand with picaresque concerns, it meets at least, at one point 
athe ith the original genre which reflects back the coarser look of 
doval xiety (which is sometimes blamed of ugly vulgarity) that they also 
> The eal less or more with the same stuff. Though there is not much 
vsque andering of the protagonist in Oliver Twist by Dickens,it still 
novel “firms to some concepts of the genre with the treacheries of no 
nce It $8 than a posse of such notorious characters as Sykes. Fagin, and 
night, amey, the former a housebreaker and the latter two pickpockets; 
nies.! ®Se are the main elements of any picaresque novel as John Forster 
caro’ infirms: "Swindlers and thieves are our associates in Gil Blas; we 
th the ke hands with highwaymen and housebreakers all round in the 
"Don *8gars' Opera; we pack cards with La Ruse or pick pockets 
svels. th Jonathan in Fielding's Mr. Wild the Great; cruelty and vice 
esque "nd us in the prints of Hogarth..." 
hasis Anand, too, is easily identifiable with the same method with 


res of ‘lstinction that his notorious characters are not pick-pockets or 
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housebreakers but the fake mahatmas and perfidious business picked y 
partners who being impostors are much more dangerous than the fence, th 
usual thieves or swindlers. Besides, his Coolie has been termed by aces the 
many as pure picaresque novel in as much as it deals with the fis new 


wanderings of the protagonist from one end to another in a tat serv 


conventional picaresque mode. phaned 
Forster also nurtures the notion of similar traits in picaresque Jone to < 
novel and the purposeful novels of Dickens : Oli 
~ro of C 

As the spirit of the Frenchman was pure enjoyment,the hile on 
strength of the Englishmen lay in wisdom and satire. mplete 

The low was set forth to pull down the false pretensions ciety. H 

ofthe high. They differ in design from Dickens, because [the pic 

they desire less to discover the soul of goodness in iwhy the 
things evil than to brand the stamp of evil on things apt ature of 

to pass for good, but their objects and results are venture 
substantially the same.’ igue. He 

| The 


Though, Dickens, Anand and the picaresque novelists worked jth the ı 


on the same platform i.e. society ,it is another concrete fact that the caresqu 


objectives of both Dickens and Anand are surely more serious and tagoni 
acceptable to the reading world. Their workplaces are different yet id the te 
the works of both the reformer artists bear strong resemblance t0 timately 
each other and there can be no better pieces of their works tha? ying r 
Oliver Twist and Coolie respectively to ascertain the fact. The ‘Coolie 
protagonist as an adventurous rouge, however, has surely nothing better 
do with a little homeless child, innocent and unacquainted with the y both’ 


er Twist and Wignzke bySiyumgamai Foundation Chennai and eGangotri z 
ne 7 


ness yicked ways of the world such as we find in the two novels. 


nthe yence, the drastic conversion of a ragamuffin into a suffering lot 
d by jaces the genre on a new stand where it is seen in a new perspective. 
1 the pis new perception of the genre fulfills the requirements of a fiction 
in a fat serves to paint a real picture of society that drives the poor 


phaned child from place to place only to leave him helplessly 


sque lone to die. 
Oliver, the hero of the novel of same name and Munoo, the 
-ro of Coolie are like twin brothers with the only difference that 
hile one is somehow reconciliated to life again the other is 
mpletely ruined to nothingness at the cruel hands of a callous 
ciety. However the span of both the lives comes closerin terms 
[the picaresque element, and the plight of both arouse pity. That 
iwhy the words of C. J. George for Coolie fit better to define the 
ature of Oliver twist too__ "The novel presents a chain of 
ventures in a picaresque manner. But Munoo, the hero is not a 
gue. He is only a victim of the world's rogueries."* 
| The amalgam of social purpose and picaresque tradition in 
orked sth the novelists evidently calls for an in line comparison. The 
at the taresque pattern of the two novels covers the stepping out of the 
s and ntagonists from their houses to the places they are forced to work 
nt ye id the temporary shelters they get to heave a sigh of relief and 
ace 10 timately to the final conclusion of their poor lot. Oliver is born of 
ee Ying mother in a parish workhouse and Munoo(the protagonist 
. The 'Coolie) is reared in a village home where his aunt and uncle are 
ing t0 better than strangers, careless about his future. Both are orphan 
thie y both have to leave the roof above their head at the tender age 
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i d to earn their bread themselves (the common ri 
of childhood to ear ( on rights of Ae 


a child like education, food and health are beyond consideration) hase, i 
* chase, 1: 


Oliver is branded an agitator only because he asks his master for eared | 
elec 


more gruel to fill his half-empty stomach and is apprenticed to the Bec 
7 ae. man Ds" 

undertaker, Mr. Sowerberry. Munoo 1s aragged out of his innocent A 

cover 


recreations as his uncle finds him grown-up enough to earn his own rprutal 
‘bru 


living. At the mere age of fourteen, he is employed as a servant in Dliver tc 
pli 
the house of Babu Nathu Ram where he gets prone to the various ‘berate | 
i 
tortures of Bibi Uttam Kaur, the wife of Babu Nathu Ram. The- mpass 


inhuman handling of the little workers makes their condition pathetic. tei 
atte 


Oliver is unjustly beaten for fighting with Noah Claypole, another of koed 


the undertaker's boys, after Noah mocks Oliver's dead mother Vt. Bro 
whose affection Oliver always pines for and Munoo who injures Ponie 
C 


himself opposing the dirty remarks some other servant makes about Pea 


Bibi Uttam Kaur is always graded with such filthy names as Phet 
'shameless brute', 'a pig', 'an animal', 'a savage' and the like tra hot 
accompanied with a beating very often by his mistress . Munoo runs aan 


away and is found by gentle-hearted Prabha Dayal who takes him feast’ 


not just as‘a worker in his pickle factory but almost like his son. But cic 
Prabha Dayal is soon ruined by the treachery of his partner Ganpat nd. 
and health broken he leaves for his village deserting Munoo again 

in a world barren to humanity. Both the tortured heroes try t0 set he fo 
themselves forward again in search of a land more reliable. Olivet Mis: 
escapes to London where he is 'thrown together with a band of f 
thieves, run by the sinister Fagin Quilp’, while Munoo runs a 4 
to Bombay to find himself again in the drudgery of working in a mill te 


arate aS f° meet 
Allin vain as both struggle in cities bigger than their little dreams tthe tw 
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ts of pead and butter. Oliver is mistaken for the pickpocket and after a 
ion). chase. is captured and taken to the police. However, he is later 
r for seared by a witness to the crime and by the generosity of the rich 
0 the nen Brownlow who first convicted him, he is taken to his | 


home to 
ocent ecover from the injuries he suffered in the chase. But Bill Sykes, 


OWN brutal professional burglar” and companion of Fagin, kidnaps 


min liver to bring him back in his company and Oliver is powerless to 
rious 
. The~ 
thetic. 
her of 


other Vr. Brownlow. On the other hand, Munoo is offered to live with 


iberate himself from his hands, Nancy,the mistress of Sykes, having 
sompassion for Oliver looses her life at the cruel hands of Sykes in 
ier attempt to save Oliver. However, eventually, Oliver is surprisingly 


estored as the lost heir of late Edwin Leeford afid is adopted by 


jures : 2 
Ju 1poor family of factory workers where he finds some rest. But the 


out sales : reser 
a verload of factory work and the exploitation that is met with him 


les as : are 
y the money lenders and brokers in the miil leaves him like a cat 
SmlIKEH@ ; $ ; 
ùa hot tin roof nowhere to go. Circumstances chuck him to Simla 
o runs 


0serve the licentious Mrs. Mainwaring as a rickshaw puller until 


s him 

a te last drop of his blood is sucked by the cruelties done to him. 
n. But , 
le never comes out of the drudgery that leads him to a miserable 


Though both Oliver and Munoo find the shade of affection in 
te form of Nancy and Prabha Dayal's wife, the motherly figures to 
tem respectively yet it is as temporary as their happiness. Fate 
tuses to favour both the innocent children. The story of squalor, 
‘ anil ‘avery, and slums compel the reader to think how abject conditions 

sof ® meeted out by poor orphans in our society. The common plight 
tthe two is almost identical except that at certain surface level they 


Oliver 
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bear differences too, like there is a minor difference of age between he looks 
them as in the main action of the novel Oliver is between nine and about Ce 


twelve years of age and Munoo is fourteen when the novel begins, 


Further Oliver Twist offers a rather happy-ending with Oliver fin ding T) 
himself heir to a rich family in the end vhie Coolie is a complete ac 
disaster of Munoo's life. Furthermore, the nature of work of Munoo cg 
is far worse than is Oliver's, which is not beside the point regarding th 
the distinct social conditions of the two nations. As a whole, we ex 
may perceive that it mostly depends on the situation, the individual b; 
style, the purpose and the authenticity of the artist himself. m 


Anand's work can still be easily compared with that of 
Dickens, as both have been seriously effective with their reformatory E 
fervour, social propaganda and depiction of child-life with a wonderful ofthe re 
sense of humour and pathos as well. What more can be the evidence excellen 


of this resemblance than Anand's own acknowledgment of Dickens’ deprecia 


_ influence on him. According to Saros Cowasjee in his two articles like the « 


What the Dickens Do You Mean? and Musings on Munoo Anand like the | 
himself tries to impress ôn his readers that he was doing for India figures 
what Dickens did for England and that he shares Dickens’ strengths ‘ompara 
and failings.* The genuine concern of these two artists for the and Nat 
downtrodden in general and the poor child sufferers in particular is mostitut 
so tremendously analogous as is almost conspicuous in their writing: picture ç 
What G.K. Chesterton affirms of Dickens’ substance as a novelist, Req Ligi 
is as easily apposite to Anand: "His revolt was simply and solely the to in © 
eternal revolt; it was the revolt of the weak against the strong: He Anand ¢ 
did not dislike this or that argument for oppression; he disliked wer o 
Oppression. He disliked a certain look on the face of a man when ‘uthors, 
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ween he looks down on another man."® The views of Ronald Dewsbury 


e and about Coolie also expresses the spirit of Oliver Twist and its author: 


gins, 

nding The Coolie is a frightening picture,and the author has 

plete achieve his purpose by making us wonder what on 

noo earth can be done to "save" his country. It is obvious 

rding that present cvils must be corrected _ evils of 

e, we exploitation and graft. But the book goes much further 

idual by showing the inhumanity of man to 

man,proletarian,bourgeois to bourgeois.!° 
at of 
atory Except a few distinctions, the two novels offer a good’ study 


derful of the relativity of Dickens and Anand as social reformers with their 
dence excellent preoccupation with child-life, child-labour and the 
ckens' depreciating standards of society. Furthermore, some of the incidents 
ticles like the chasing of Oliver and Munoo by the police, the characters 
\nand like the kind men Mr. Brownlow and PrabheDayal, the affectionate 
Indialigures like Nancy and Mrs. Prabha Dayal are interestingly 
ngths ‘omparable.in these books. To some extent, even Mrs. Mainwaring 
or the ind Nancy share a few good and bad traits. The problem of 
ular is mostitution is taken by both the novelists to reveal a dark but true 
riting. picture of society through Nancy and Bet in Oliver Twist and the 
velist Req Light District in Coolie. Dickens is, as usual, a good storyteller 
ly the bo in Oliver Twist without the otherwise tragic sense shared with 
8. He Anang and shown utmost in The Old Curiosity Shop. But'the- 
liked bwer of pathos is really strong enough to be found in both the - 
when ‘uthors. How identical appear these pathetic dialogues of two ` 
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different protagonists of two different novels as Dickens paints significc 


7 


Oliver's misery thus:"Child as he was, he was desperate with hunger, 
and reckless with misery. He rose from the table; and advancing to significe 
the master, basin and spoon in hand, said: some what alarmed at his J 
own temerity:'Please, sir, I want some more."!! And Munoo Firs! Fi 
cries,"Oh,don't beat me,please don't beat me uncle,] only want ~matsuc 
food".!2 The remarkable belief of Dickens in optimism may certainly i 
not be as much visible in Anand but the attempts of Oliver and 5C 
Munoo to look for better always is unvaryingly the same; Oliver Delhi: / 
appears to be a smiling innocence and Munoo, even while lying on sp 
his death bed, dreams of going back to Bombay to meet his friend Ke 
Ratan and begin a new life. Chesterton says: "Oliver Twist is pathetic oliver’) 

because he is an optimist. The whole tragedy of that incident is in as 
the fact that he does expect the universe to be kind to him, that he (New L 
does believe that he is living in a just world." Likewise, Munoo'’s nC 
so called ‘just world'never gives him justice. However, this very the We 
optimism shadows a satiric view of society. But whatever may be ~matsu 
the differences, these writers are still equally significant in our society. 10 
that, inspite of establishing reformatory laws, is yet not free from To-Day 
child labour, a bane to humanity. Oliver Twist and Coolie appeal M 


for a wonderful adaptation of picaresque tradition to social purpose Publish 


and brings out the remarkable similarity between the heroes from as ý 
different lands as east and west affirming human integration. ltd., 1: 
I 
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Kiran Sharma 


CREATIVE USE OF LANGUAGE IN KAMLA DAS'S 
POETRY 


People often enjoy literature before they understand it. Because 
certain words or phrases may appeal to them or they may get a 
general impression of the meaning of a piece of literature and like 
it. But a trained reader reads a piece of literature most carefully 
before he understands enough to enjoy it. If he is simply bewildered 
by a piece of literature, he cannot enjoy it. On this basic level, 
therefore, enjoyment is closely related to understanding. For a trained 
reader, pleasure lies in the process of working out of the meaning 
of the piece of literature. This process of working out of the meaning 


of a piece of literature leads to the close study of the language of 
literature. 


The present paper aims at analyzing the creative use of 
_ language made by Kamala Das in her poetry. Kamala Das has 
presented a remarkable aesthetics in poetic terms. True, she is 
bilingual, writing novels in Malayalam and poetry in English. She has 
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chosen not her mother-tongue but English language for her poetic 
communication. As she says: "The language one employs is not 
important what is important is the thought contained by the words"! 
Kamala Das shows it in her poetry that her thought has been 
adequately contained in her words. Suresh Kohli observes: "An 
Introduction” is vitally communicative is as much a comment on the 
poem as an indication of Mrs. Das's use of language which is not 


n2 


her mother-tongue."? She has given original touch to this foreign 


“language. "Often her vocabulary, idoms, choice of words and some 


syntactical constructions are part of what has been termed the 
Idealization of English." 

Kamala Das's choice of English as the medium for poetic 
communication does not seem to be deliberate. Commenting on 
why Indian writers use English for creative expression, Kamala Das 
says "why in English is a silly question. It is like asking us why we 
don't write in Swahili or serbocroate. English being the most familiar, 


we use it. That is all"! In ‘An introduction’ the poet touches upon 


this question and replies to those who adviser her not to write in 


English. 


_... Tam an Indian, very brown, born in 
Malabar, I speak three languages, write in 
twos Seater 

Then again more emphatically she says 
....Why not let me speak in . 
Any language I like? The language I speak 
All mine, mine alone. It is half English, half 
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Indian, funny perhaps, but it is honest. 
("An Introduction") 


Kamala Das believes that that honesty of expression and 
sincerity to one's owu feelings and emotions are more fundamental 
to poetry than the language employed. Poetry is but the thought and 
words in which emotion spontaneously embodies itself. It is an 
organization of the best word in the best possible order. 

Kamala Das is ignorant of the morphology or even the ` 
grammatical nuances of words but she recognizes their vital power 
and emotive effects. Her poetry is an adventure with the words and 
their myriad combinations and they unlock a world where experience 
scramble to be expressed. Poetry for her is a means of unburdening 
her tortured self, unfolding the mishaps and despairs of her life in 
order to achieve a state of tranquility. The confessional mode she 
has adopted makes her expression urgent and loaded with several 
directions of meaning. This mode aims at the recreation of intense 
feeling through a structure of words which expresses the turmoil of 
the self and evokes a responsive emotional disturbance in the reader. 

In Kamala Das the emergence of an idea, a feeling or a 


sensation is immediately followed by its expression in words. The 


waning of inspiration is practically nil. Thus even while giving an 
impression of writing without premeditation; Kamala Das displays — 
great power and virtuosity in the use of language. "While giving the 
impression of writing in haste, she revels a mastery of phrase and 
control over rhythm-the words often pointed and envenomed t00, 


and the rhythm so nervously, almost feverishly,alive"” 
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There is a total fusion of thought, expression, rhythm and 
meaning in her verses and the words create a symbiosis of several 
gnsations, visual, auditory and emotive. 'The Freaks' opens with a 
yisual image the claps on the reader's consciousness with sudden 
impact. "He talks, turning a sun-stained / Ckeek to me..." "Nani' 
begins with a direct, plain statement that, nevertheless, haunts the 
ader : "Nani the pregnant maid hanged herself / In the privy one 


fay..." "Herons" begins with the ironic and disturbing confession, 


(On sedatives / I am more lovable / Says my husband." The abrupt 


ind spontaneous beginning of 'Summer in Calcutta’ is striking and 


he words fall into a quick, evocative image 


What is this drink but 
The April sun, squeezed 
Like an orange in 
My glass? 
("Summez in Calcutta") 


The word 'squeezed' pervades the meaning of the poem. In 
The Music Party’ the first four liners composed of associative words 


at once hit at the cold attitude of the lover. 


Music in front. A pale 
Girl in pink, beside the 
Harmonium. Behind 


Me, your stillness 
("The Music Party") 
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Kamala Das's poetry is not 'emotion recollected' in the mpact © 


coolness of tranquility but an uninhibited expression of emotions ang mpressi 
feelings in the white heat of experience. Kamala Das has remarked visual an 
that every good writer is a sculptor with words. The noet has been isprumar 


conscious of the enormous energy of words and in her own case; 


words became carriers of feeling rather than meaning. The poem It 
‘Words’ quoted in full reveals how words can be depositories of Te 
disturbed feelings. Ri 
ee Jn 
All rounds are words, and words and words, Lo 
they grow on me like leaves, they never Th 
seem to stop their slow growing 

from with....but I tell myself, words , 
are a nuisance, beware of them: they Hel 
can be so many things, a ense. He 
chasm where running feet must pause to trength ¢ 
look, a sea with paralyzing waves, lacing oj 
a flash of burning air, or etic art 
a knife most willing to cut your best tone ar 
friend's throat. Words are a nuisance, but nd pun a 
they grow on me like leaves on a tree, ‘veral of 
they grow on me like leaves on a tree, te exact. 
they never seem to stop their coming ‘the exa 
from a silence, somewhere deep within... Ink 
("Words") te theme 
cial prac 


The rhythmic perfection and the internal thyme intensify the Md degpaj 
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the impact of meaning on the reader's Consciousness. the powerful 
and pression of the unity of thought and the feeling and the unity of 
ked ‘sual and auditory sensations that 'The Dance of the Eunuchs' creates 


een _sprimarily due to its excellent rhythmic /musical structure 


ISE; $ 
Sm It was hot, so hot, before the eunuchs came 
of Tc dance, wide skirts going round and round, cymals 


Richly clashing, and anklets jingling, Jingling 
:  Jingling. beneath the fiery gulmohue, with 
Long braids flying, dark eyes flashing, they danced and 
They danced, oh, they danced..... 
("The Dance of the Eunuchs") 


Here words are like quicksilver carrying with them sparkle of 
ense. However, Kamala Das is free from pure indianisms. The 
trength of her lines rests on the superb combination, order and 
lacing of words. One of the charges leveled against Kamala Das's 
"etic art is that it is devoid of humour.her pcetry is tense and taut 
1tone and there are not many light moments in it. Though satire 
ad pun are absent in her poetry, there is sensitive use of irony in 
‘eral of her poems. Irony is a subtle device which involves stating 
te exact opposite of what is meant. In irony the unstated meaning 
‘the exact reversion of the stated one. 

In Kamala Das's poetry irony serves four purposes; it clarifies 

") te theme and deepens the impact; it functions as a comman on 
cial practices, situations and persons; it channelises rebelliousness 
e U despair along civilized pathways of protest and finally it expresses 
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a mature sense of resignation and compromise with the sorrows of astitut 


the world. The poem 'Composition' has an ironic structure that 


enhances the significance of the theme. 


Husbands and wives, 

here is my advice to you. 

obey each other's crazy commands, 
ignore the sane. 

turn your home into a merry. 
dog-house, 

marriage is meant to be all this 
anyway, 

being arranged in 

most humorous heaven. 


("Composition") 


In 'Nani' the poet does not receive a satisfactory answer from 
her grandmother about the death of the maid and year or two 
earlier. The surging displeasure of the poet is channelised through 
apparently innocuous line, "..... They are quickly / Who ask questions 
and move on before / The answers come..." 'Herons' too is 4 
poem of sustained irony leveled against the husband who loves the 
wife more when she is on sedatives, The pinch of irony lies in the 


assumptions that on sedatives "...my ragdoll limbs adjust better /To | 


his versatile lust..." 
Kamala Das's poetry objectifies the passions and frustrations 
of her personal relationships. Imagery, symbols and metaphors 


amployes 
a which 
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jonstitute the most discernible and powerful devices the poet 
ynployees to mould her poetic art. Imagery in poetry is the manner 
which sensory responses are evoked through the presentation of 
ideas in a collection of words, conventional or unconventional. 
pagery brings to the focus of our consciousness a sensory picture 
fexperience, a recognizatile image, a perceptible idea or notion by 
he deft combination of connotative words. In 'The Stone Age’ 


{amala Das evokes two striking images of lust in the following 


two | 


ugh 
ions 
is a 
5 the 
the n 
/To 


jons 
hors 


‘es: 

eon: ask me why his hand sways like a y 

hooded snake 

Before it clasps my pubis. Ask me why like 

A great tree, felled, he slumps against my breasts, - 

And sleeps....... 

This is highly evocative erotic imagery. 

("The Stone Age") 

Kamala Das does not use any exotic imagery or symbols. 
he has drawn them from everyday circumstances. The imagery of 
he 'trained circus dog' appears in more than one poem: "Jam 
\trained circus dog / Jumping my routine hoops each day. (Of 
oc In 'The Moon' the unchanging is identified as the circus 
bg __ It isa trained circus dog / That shall never miss its hoop.” 
The Meas 

Kamala Das's use of symbols, metaphors and similar figurative 


vices are emotionally conceived and help transmute disordered 
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pains and frustrations into well-defined experiences. She uses al] i 
types of symbols. In 'The Blind Walk’ she declares, 'I have always 
had a passion for symbols’. ‘Snake’ ıs a poet to suggest the quality 
of lust. In 'Tke Freaks’ the heart is filled with 'coiling snakes of 
silence’ suggesting the oppressive nature of silence after lust. In 1 
'Gino' a lustful kiss is compared to the bite of a krait which fills the Th® P: 
blood stream with accursed essence. In 'The Stone Age' the ‘hooded 0S 2 
snake’ refers to the lustfully searching hand of lover.' Fire' and "Prese 
‘flame! are recurring fixed symbols in Kamala Das's poetry . As a thot, fis 
child she saw a house burning down. ".... Since then the littlest fire I 
/ Has had for me a very secret incantation. "(A Souvenir of Bone) Das's p 
'Fire' is an important symbol, associated with death and *S it we 


funeral. In 'Wood Ash' the fire is a devasting energy burning down Compe 
ho 


lı 


ao: : “eee shild 
everything. In 'Forest Fire’ it is an ail consuming passion to ingest 
2 . ~~ . [i 
all experiences. Flame is the seed of the fire-tree and in 'Ghanshayan 
Rs lue mi 
the lord is evasive like a 'spectral flame'. The sun and the sea are 


two very pervasive symbols in Kamala Das's poetry. The sun is an ; 


obsession with most Indian poets. In Kamala Das's's poetry the sun’ i 
does not warm, it drabness, hostility and lust. Most of the poems 1 
in Kamala Das's first collection, ooz the summer heat and dust the a 
poem begins with a symbolic representation of the sun as an orange. ; 
What is this drink but | Í 
The April sun, squeezed . 


Like an orange in 
My glass? 


We came together like two suns meeting. 
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and each 
es all t 
l Raging to burn the other out.... 
Ways 
: (“Suramer in Calcutta") 
ality 
ES of . ; 
Sii The sun here symbciizes the sensuai passion that burn out. 
le the Phe Dance cf the Eunuchs' is filled with heat through the word ‘sun! 


jodeg does not appear in the poem. the sun,here is a dormant symbol 
Wend represented by words suggesting its several manifestations such as 
eA lhot','fiery','dry' and 'drought'.- 

st fire The sea is a most salutary and seminal symbol in Kamala 
3one) Das's poetry. The sea was a part of her childhood consciousness 
a and 2S it was only two miles away from her ancestral home nalapat.in 
down Composition’ and in The Suicide the sea is the central symbol. In 
ngest childhood the sea was only the winds / ceaseless whisper in a shell. 
ayain! In later ufe, even when she had no time at all for the sea, its 
va are Hue memories swayed her voyage. 


1 is an : 

e sun’ there was off and on a seascape 
ems in my dreams, 

ist the and the water 

range. Here was off and on a seascape 


in my dream, 
and the water 
sloshing up 
and sliding down. 
("Composition") 
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The sea is a symbol of peace and spiritual detachment anq 7 
| poet often wants to escape into its cool chambers. When despair when t! 
| grips her, he dee} 
: ind abl 

Ali I want now 


I is to take a long walk 


| into the sea C 
| and lie there, resting, S 
i completely uninvolved I 
("Composition") Ll 

In 'The Suicide' the poet converses with the sea and is 
momentarily taken in by a desire for death by merging with the sea. T 


"The sea's hostile cold / Is after all skin-deep." ("The Suicide") tinking 
| In Kamala Das's poetry the human body in its various shapes 
| | and shadows is a leading symbol. The bodies expression are linked 


up with the poet's exploration of love and lust. The body appears 


p=} fl 


in Kamala Das's poetry often as a symbol of lust and female’ 


Fid 


| differences vanish and lovers become one. The body asserts, 
| 
|| 
| 
|! 


wee not knowing 


) ; thas be 
Petals drying at edges, the burnt cheeks and f the ¢ 


The dry grass of your hair... . 


" ‘atures 
("The Sea Shore") y+ oft 


\deligt 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| What else to do, i kiss your eyes, dear one, | A 
| Your lips, like 
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it and The male body's several attractions fascinate the poet even 
"Spair when they are linked with lust-the lecnine grace, hemlock smile, ' 
he deep armist and the shadowed groin’. However, it is contemptible 


ind abhorrent pulsating with mere Inst. 


... Notice the perfection 
Of his limbs, his eyes reddening under 
Shower, the shy walk across the bathroom floor, 


Dropping towels, and the jerky way he 
ition") 


Urinates..... 
("The Looking Glass") 

ind is | 
Je Sea. This male vulgarity of lust counterbalanced by the female's 
le") tinking seductions 
shapes 
inked the scent of 
eats Long hair, the musk of sweat between the breasts 
emale The warm shock of menstrual blood, and all your 
S, 


Endless female hungers... 
i ("The Looking Glass”) 


As a whole the language of Kamala Das,s poetry is concerned, 


thas been used creatively by her. Needless to say that she conscious 

f the creative use of language in her poetry. Style and formal 

t tatures are important aspects for making an analysis and of working 
hore’) ut of the meaning of a piece of her poetry. In her poetry there is Z 


| 
‘delightful union of word and meaning which is characterized by | 


| 
| 

| 
i 


| 
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the infusion of unique poetic art which is capable of affording pleasure 


to the reader. Itis important to note that oblique use of language V 


operates at various levels.The first is the level of phonemes. It 
works at the level of phoneme when similar or identical phonemes 


or consonants are repeated at varying intervals, when consonants vr 


or phonemes are employed and when stops are combined with their 
homorganic nasals. It also includes alliteration and chime. The secon 
level takes place in the use of words and grammatical items. It 
includes synonym,adjectives, pronouns, verb and the grammatical 
forms like tense, case, case, number, person, voice, affix and particle. 
The third level deals with the syntactical forms, at this level, we have 
the subject matter which is of two types: natural and imposed. The 
craft of Kamala Das is essentially symbolic and metaphor-based. 
the diversity and profuseness of the symbols, images and metaphors 
she employs, sometimes deflect the reader's attention from the central 
themes of the poems to their representations and halt him for a 
moment on extraneous sentiments and issues. "She lay still, her 
open eyes two cartwheeis / Stunned to a sudden halt...." (Women 
Without Her Shadow) In Kamala Das's poetry coherence is achieved ; 
around articulated themes by the artful enlistment of ‘symbols, images 


and other figurative devices. 
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Hullabaloo in the Guava Orchard by Kiran Desai, New Delhi; Hullat 


- Penguin Books India Ltd/ Faber and Faber, New York: Atlantic tree 0 


Monthly Press, 209, $22. includ 
Desai : 
Newcomer Kiran Desai, who is currently a student in Columbia throug 
University's Creative Writing Course, was born in India in 1971 and in the 
educated in India, England and the United States, is the daughter of! guava: 
highly praised-worthy Indian novelist, Anita Desai. Kiran Desai was confir 
fifteen when she left India - she lived in England for a year and has of the 
been in the US since then - and it's tempting to pigeonhole her as share 1 
another NRI writer obsessed by themes like dislocation. Kiran Deasi But sh 
has written two novels Hullabaloo in the Guava Orchard and The novel. 


` Inheritance of Loss. At the age of 35, she became the youngest in Kar 


woman ever to win Britain's Man Booker Prize, for her novel The 

Inheritance of Loss- a career-stirring event for any budding novelist, is an € 
but particularly so in her case, because it is an honor that has eluded Samp 
her celebrated mother, Anita Desai, who has been a finalist three like o 


times for the prize. of fail 


Her first novel, Hullabaloo in the Guava Orchard, was in the 
published in 1998 and received accolades from such notable figures not si 
as Salman Rushdie. This, her much heralded first novel, has been climt 
serialized in the New Yorker, included in the Vintage Book of “But 
Indian Writing and has found publishers around the world.It went if it a 
on to win the Betty Trask Award, a prize given by the Society of Yes, 
Authors for the best new novels by citizens of the Commonwealth belie 
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of Nations under the age of 35. She enrolled in a graduate writing 
program at Hollins College in Virginia and began her first novel, 
Delhi: Hullabaloo in the Guava Orchard about an Indian who climbs a 
tlantic tree one day, stays there, and is revered as a saint. The characters 
include some drunken monkeys. After Hullabaloo was published, 
Desai got a masters degree in writing at Columbia University. Leafing 
umbia through Kiran Desai's debut novel is like sipping cool, tangy lemonade 
71 and in the sweltering summer sun. Refreshing and succulent like green 
hter of!guavas of the orchard that Desai has created, the novel once again 
ai was confirms that Indian writing in English has come to stay. Daughter 
nd has of the distinguished Indo-English writer Anita Desai, Kiran does not 
her as share the same intensity that her mother weaves in her potent tales. 
Deasi But she does not disappoint in producing a maddeningly entertaining 
ıd The novel. Not that the strains of the umbilical chord is negated totally 
ingest in Kiran Desai's writing. 
el 7) he The novel Hullabaloo in the Guava Orchard under-review 
velist, is an extensive investigative work of Kiran Desai and is the story of 
luded Sampath Chawla, born ina time of drought into a family not quite 
three like other families, in a town not quite like other towns. After years 
of failure at school, failure at work, of spending his days dreaming 
J, was in the tea stalls and singing to himself in the public gardens, it does 
igures not seem as if Sampath is going to amount to much. But then he 
s been climbs a guava tree and becomes unexpectedly famous as a guru. 
vok of “But the world is round," says his grandmother. "Wait and see! Even 
t went ifit appears he is going downhill, he will come up on the other side. 
ety Of Yes on top of the world. He is just taking the longer route." No one 
wealth believes her, until one day Sampath climbs a guava tree in search 
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of peaceful contemplation and becomes unexpectedly famous as a 
holy man. Sampath's newfound fame sends the tiny town of Shahkot 
into turmoil. His feisty sister falls in love with the very unsuitable 
Hungry Hop Ice Cream Boy; a syndicate of larcenous, alcoholic 
monkeys terrorizes the pilgrims who cluster around Sampath's tree; 
his father attempts to turn the orchard into a highly profitable carnival 
scene; and an overzealous spy determines to get to the bottom of 
it all and, to his consternation, achieves this goal in a most unpleasant 
way. In short, none of Kiran Desai's outrageous characters goes 
unaffected as events spin increasingly out of control. The novel 
introduces the sleepy town of Shahkot, which becomes alive when 
Sampath Chawla, a middle-class purposeless post-office clerk, tries 
to escape his repeated failures by climbing a guava tree and gaining 
recognition as a hermit. The guava orchard becomes the epicenter 
of all the characters. The ‘hullabaloo’ starts when everyone -- from 
his family, to the people of Shahkot town, to the monkeys -- tries 
to make an eventful performance out of the hermit perched atop the 
guava tree, reminds one of Shakespeare's Hamlet : "Though this be 
madness, yet there is method in't. 

"Once Sampath Chawla settles down in the guava tree, he is 
joined by a horde of followers, including his family who try to 
commercialize his presence atop the tree. And then follows a horde 
of businessmen who endeavor to sell their wares, ranging from 
toothpaste to mosquito repellents, to the ‘trustful tourists’ of the 
orchard. After the dreaded monkeys of the town also join him in the 
tree, Sampath Chawla is then re-christened as "Monkey Baba." But 
all is not well, once the man and the animals start living together- 
Attracted to the taste of liquor, the monkeys create uproar in and 
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sasa around the orchard in their hunt for more liquor. It is then that the 
ahkot hullabaloo begins with everybody-- from the common civilian, to 
table the upright militarywallahs, to the paunchy police -- trying to get rid 
holic of the monkey menace. Currents of an impending chaos are felt 
tree; throughout the novel. The novel should be picked up on a lazy 
nival summer afternoon. As the world enjoys the summer siesta, read 
m of about the town of Shahkot and listen to a 'Monkey Baba’ spewing 
asant forth words of wisdom: "If you have a monkey, you will not get lice. 
goes ‘To make curd, don't unsettle the milk. Does a pond clean the mud 
ovel at its bottom? Does the rain wash the sky? As is the wood, is the 
when meat cooked upon it." In her dazzling, much-heralded debut novel, 
tries Kiran Desai tells a wryly hilarious and poignant story of life, love, 
ining and family relationships - simultaneously capturing the vivid culture 
enter of the Indian subcontinent and the universal intricacies of human 
from experience. 
tries The reader begins to feel the speed and buoyancy at which 
p the the turn of events take place in the 209-page novel from the very 
lis be moment Sampath tries seeking respite from his worldly affairs by 
making a guava tree his habitat along with the monkeys. The design 
he is and cover of the novel is very catchy and charming and jacket iS 
ry tO also handy and affordable. In a word the novel opens a new vista 
orde of experience for the readers to take moral learning as a whole. The 
from | present hatching of Desai’s debut novel came from the heart of the 
f the | novelist as it would go in the heart of the reader as naturally as tears 
nthe come to the eyes or fragrance to the flowers or night follows the 


" But day. 
ther. 


xand Satendra Kumar 
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Difficult Daughters by Manju Kapur, New Delhi, Penguin 
Books India (P) Ltd., 1998, 259. 


Amritsar bom Manju Kapur is a teacher of English Literature 
at Miranda House, Delhi University. Her first novel Difficult 
Daughters is the result of five years of research and writing. The 
novel was set against the historical background of India's partition, 


It is the story of a young woman who falls in love with a married 


man, a hitherto condemned passion in her narrow social circle, . 


Virmati's tale is one of a vicious circle of longing, hate, hesitant, 
hopes and innocent aspirations. In love with a Professor Harish 
Chandra who is already married with a wife having two kids, hers 
is a saga of revolt against deep rooted family tradition, self doubt, 
resolution and acceptance. The relationship parallels India's struggle 
for freedom, and eventually with the Independence along with the 


partition of country, Virmati becomes the Professor's second wife 


resulting in her ostracism from family. The story is partially based on . 


the love story of Kapur's own mother, Virmati. Manju Kapur was 
so moved by the love story of her parents set in partition times that 
she has tried to reintroduce it bit by bit, before it evaporates from 
her memory. It is not only about difficult daughters but also about 
difficult mothers, about mothers who do not understand their 
daughters, about daughters who want to break out into new paths. 
It starts very well and is quite gripping at the beginning with a 


daughter going on a quest to understand her mother, after the mother 
has died. 


Difficult Daughters is well-plotted and has trvly convincing 
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characterization (like many classic English "rake" stories, its villain is 
insome ways more likeable than its heroine). But it is also interesting 
for reasons that are not just literary; Kapur has an unusual angle on 
the involvement of women in Gandhi's Swaraj agiiations. It's one of 
those strange, contradictory moments in Indian history. The fact is 
that traditional Indian values had barely modernized at all when, in 
1930, Gandhi began to encourage women to participate in civil 
disobedience actions. f ; 

In the novel Kapur narrates the story of Virmati, the trials and 
tribulations of that age, the bloody battle waged between her loyalties 
to her family and her love. The Indian flavour is brought across 
beautifully and subtly so as not to mar the language. One can tell 
that a lot of research went into the making of this book. It reaches 
out to the readers across the barriers of time and place merging a 
bygone era into contemporary life. The story tends to follow a 
slightly pessimistic line of thought, but that gels with the unrest and 
upheaval so peculiar to the backdrop of the novel. It is not only 
about difficult daughters but also about difficult mothers. About 
mothers who do not understand their daughters, about daughters 
who want to break out into new paths. It starts very well and is 
quite gripping at the beginning with a daughter going on a quest to 
understand her mother, after the mother has died. 

The glaring - and most interesting - thing about the book is 
the unresolved dichotomy about the character of Virmati. On one 
hand she is very strong and has strong will power and can resist all 
kinds of social and family pressure. On the other hand she is very 
Weak, because she just cannot kick the professor out of her life. 
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The reason for this behavior is not love, but the lack of love. Virmati 

as a child received very little love. She wanted love and missed it 

till the professor came with his assurances of love braced with ( 
| sentences from the English literature. It is another example ofa 
person being in love with tne concept of love, rather than with 
| another person. Finally, I wonder what Vikram Chandra really meant N 
when he said about this book that the book is "an urgent and 


important story about family and partitions and love". But above all, 
oy 


H 
a 


the novel is good for readers as to provide rich stuff of research for 


budding scholars. It is aptly quoted here: | I 


| vidusi nari to murdo ko bhi jila sakati ha, 
ungli se himalaya ko bhi hila sakati ha; 


| ye des ha waha des jahan nari ma bankar, 


or, 


| bhagwan ko godi me khila sakati ha. 


| ) 


| Satendra Kumar | 
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